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Office of TJ. S. Commissioner, 

New York, March 31, 1864. 

At the hour appointed for the hearing, 3 ^-/ijtl,' iegpondent 
appeared with counsel. After waiting an hoar,'aJdd ocmipkink 
ant not making his appearance, the Comtnissioijek ^ji^^ndci 
the examination lantil to-morrow, at 3 p. m. , ^- -.J .V, r ^ 



April \, 1864. 

Respondent appeared with counsel and Assistant District 
Attorney Andrews appeared on behalf of complainant. 

Upon Mr. Andrews' request, the examination was post- 
poned until Tuesday next, at two o'clock. 



Aprils, 1864. 

Complainant and respondent appeared with counsel. The 
Commissioner notified' the District Attorney that he was 
ready to proceed with the examination. 

Mr. Smith : Mr. Commissioner, I propose to open this case 
briefly, to give an idea of the theory of the prosecution, and 
at the same time ;)ot to enter into any argument. 

As is known to the Commissioner, the respondent, Mr. John 
W. Hunter, was arrested upon a warrant issued by the Com- 
missioner, founded upon an affidavit made by the District At- 
torney himself, upon information and belief, upon grounds 
which are fully set forth. The warrant was issued in due 
course, and handed to the Marshal, and the Marshal arrested 
Mr. Hunter. He was brought before the Conamissioner, and 
of course the question for the Commissioner to determine was 
whether or not he should be held to bail on the charge . 

Mr. Hunter, with his counsel, requested that he might give 
bail, in order that he might be free from custody, and that not- 
withstanding the giving of the bail, an examination should be 
accorded to him. The District Attorney has consented to this 
course, but with this understanding, that thi» examination is 
like an examination entered into by any committing Magis- 
trate ; and if ,tlie Commissioner shall find probable cause for 
..•; .•^feiaing::Mr.^|||(ifeter, we suppose that we are entitled to have 
*:/:'• Aim hfeld^^'ii order that the case may go to the Grand 
'**fviTflf6r,BLpiS^n, All the government seeks to do in this ex- 
**a|n(na£iWi9 t<^ show probable cause, and that being shown to 
V WeT^^^fSixTtieftof the Commissioner, we shall submit that the 
respondent be held. 

Mr. PiBRREPONT : Let me ask you, because this is a matter that 
we wish to fully understand, do you propose to put it on any 
different basis before the Commissioner than if the respondent 
had not given bail ? 
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Mr. Smith : No, sir ; we put it just precisely upon that, but 
in allowing the examination, we want it understood that we 
do not waive the right to have him held if there is probable 
cause shown. 

Mr. Pierrepont: I understand it to stand precisely as it 
would stand if no bail had been given ? 

Mr. Smith: Yes; but I desire to avoid any presumption 
that might grow out of my consent, that we waive the right 
to have him held, if there is probable cause shown. 

The statute under which this proceeding is instituted is to 
be found in the act of 3d March, 1823, section 1, 3 Statutes 
at Large, 771, Brightley's Digest, page 203. 

[Mr. Smith reads the statute and affidavit upon which this 
proceeding is based.] 

I need not say anything more than that, except the single 
remark that, as is stated in the affidavit, we say that 
these two checks were false and forged writings; that they 
were made and forged by Mr. Hunter, the defendant, him- 
self ; that these checks are in the handwriting of Mr. 
Hunter; that* there are variations in the mode in which 
these checks are drawn, and the mode in which true 
checks were ordinarily and commonly drawn by him ; that 
those variations, whatever may be their character, whether in 
the position in which certain matter of the checks is placed 
upon the check, or in the handwriting of such variations; that 
all of those variations are made for the plain purpose of an- 
swering such a charge as this when it should be made ; that 
notwithstanding the alterations and variations they are made 
for the purpose just stated; that the handwriting is there, and 
fixes this charge. 

At the suggestion of my associate, Mr. Girard, in further 
illustration of what I have already attempted to say, we ua-r 
derstand the defence to say, that these are forgeries committ^ 



by some person other than Mr. Hunter. We say that they are 
genuine in this respect ; that they are written by Hunter 
himself, but that the papers themselves arc false, in that 
one of them represents the idea that Page & "Wheeler are 
entitled to a return of duties, and C. Johnson is entitled 
to disbursements; that it is true that they are drawn by 
Hunter, but that they are false papers in the representa- 
tions which they contain ; that they are false papers within 
the meaning of this section. We understand the defence to 
say that they were not drawn by Hunter, but by somebody 
else. 

Samuel Gr. Ogden, called by complainant, being duly sworn 
and examined, testifies : 

I am the Auditor of the custom-house, and have been for a 
good many years ; I know John W. Hunter. 

Qnestion. In December last, what was his position and em- 
ployment in the custom-house ? 

Answer. Assistant Auditor. 

Q. You were Auditor, he was Assistant Auditor, and Mr. 
Barney was Collector ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. What accounts were kept by the Collector of Customs 
with the Assistant Treasurer, and what was the manner of 
keeping them ? 

The Commissioner : Is there to be any question about the 
manner of doing the business ? 

Mr. PiERREPONT : We will make no objection, but Mr. OgJen 
may as well state the facts. 

A. The Collector, as disbursing agent of the Treasury, 
keeps his account with the Assistant Treasurer, and deposits 
there the funds held by him for disbursements, and those 
funds are drawn out, or disbursed under his authority, 
by the check of the Auditor or Assistant Auditor ; some of 



these disbursements are made in coin, when for the return 
of duties, or for the drawback of duties, the duties having been 
paid in coin. 

Q. Return of duties, under what circumstances ? 

A. Where they have been overpaid. 

Q. Where they have been paid, and are found afterwards to 
be less than the amount paid, the amount of money is regard- 
ed as a deposit for a ret urn ? 

A. Yes, to the extent of the excess. 

Q. Where does the Collector get the amount of these 
disbursements which he deposits with the Assistant Treas- 
urer ? 

A. By draft from the Treasurer, sent to him from Washing- 
ton on his request. The Collector makes a requisition on the 
Treasury. 

Q. And that is met by draft which the Treasury draws in 
his favor ? 

A. Yes. 

Q,. And he deposits that with the Assistant Treasurer, and 
draws against it ? 

A. That is true of coin and other accounts ; we call both 
accounts disbursement accounts ; one is kept in currency and 
the other in coin. 

Q,. The checks are drawn by the Collector or by his au- 
thority, upon that disbursing fund, and are drawn in currency 
when the ordinary expenses of the custom-house are paid, and 
are drawn in coin when return of duties is made ? 

A. Yes ; that is right. 

Q. Those accounts are kept separately ; there are two ac- 
counts, the currency and coin accounts ? 

A. There are two accounts ; they are kept separately. 

Q,. That disbursement account which is known under the 
general name of disbursement account, is divided into two ac- 
counts, one in currency and the other in coin, the currency be- 
ing drawn upon for the ordinary disbursements of the custom- 
house, and the coin for return of duties ? 

A. Yes, sir, or for drawbacks. 

Q. Has anybody any authority to draw upon either one of 
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those two accounts for anything, except for one of the two 
purposes for which I have mentioned ? 

A. No. 

Q. As matter of practice, do they ever draw upon it for any 
hut those two purposes ? 

A. Never. 

Q. Under Mr. Schell's Collectorship, who drew these 
checks ? 

A. Mr. Sohell, the Collector. 

Q. Under the Collectorship of Mr. Barney, except during 
the first few weeks of his being Collector, they have been 
drawn by the Auditor or Assistant Auditor? 

A. By both; but not when he first came in, for a short 
time. 

Q. Are they generally drawn by y<>u, or generally by the 
Assistant Auditor ? 

A. They are more generally drawn by the Assistant Au- 
ditor. 

Q. And the same books are used by both of you ? 

A. The same books. 

Q,, And two cheok-books were kept, one of which related to 
the coin account, and the other the currency account ? 

A. Three were kept. 

Q» State the particulars about the three check-books. 

A. One related to the regular disbursements of the custom- 
house, exclusive of salaries, one to the coin account, for the 
return of overpaid duties, and another to the account of draw- 
backs. 

Q. "What was the color or character of the different checks ? 

A. The first one, for the general disbursements of the cus- 
tom-house, is purple; the second, for the disbursement of 
salaries, is in currency, and the color is green ; the third, for 
the return of excess of duties, in coin, is bronze, numbered in 
blue ; and the fourth, for the payment of drawbacks, is bronze, 
numbered in red. 

Q. Those drawbacks are stamped ? 

A. No, sir. 



Q. Who had the custody of those check-hooks ? 

A. The Assistant Auditor, and Mr. Frederick Ogden, my 
iSon, who is a clerk in the Auditor's ojSice. The green checks 
are in the custody of another clerk named Johnson. 

Q. Who had the custody of the check-book of checks, 
colored bronze, numbered in red ? 

A. Mr. Hunter. 

Q,. Who had custody of the purple check- book, which is the 
currency account? 

A. Mr. Hunter. 

Q. Where does the Assistant Auditor get his authority for 
drawing these checks ? 

A. He is authorized by the Collector. 

Q,. These two check-books that I have last inquired about, 
and which you stated were kept by Mr. Hunter — where were 
they kept besides by Mr. Hunter ? 

A. In cases in the office provided for the purpose. 

Q,. Under lock and key ? 

A. Not always under lock and key, the office being always 
in charge of watchmen. 

Q. Had these cases locks and keys on them, in which these 
check-books were kept ? 

A. I believe they have. 

Q. Were these two kept in one case or two cases ? 

A In one case, and that case was in charge of Mr. Hunter. 

Q. Who had the key of it? 

A. Mr. Hunter had the key of it — it was right by his desk. 

Q,. Is his desk next the wall ? 
» A. No, sir ; it stands about the centre of the room, next to 
a railing. 

Q,. Where does this case stand ? 

A. Right under it. 

Q,. How near to it ? 

A. Close to it. 

Q. What else was kept in that case ? 

A Nothing much, but the check-books. 

Q. Were these checks, or either of them, ever signed by 
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anybody but yourself and the Assistant Auditor, Mr. Hunter, 
since Mr. Barney has been Collector ? 

A. Never by anybody else but by me and Mr. Hunter — no 
one else was authorized to sign. 

Q. About what proportion have been signed during the last 
year by him, and what by you ? 

A. I cannot say exactly ; a large proportion were signed by 
him, because I was frequently engaged in some other business. 

Q. Give some idea of what proportion was signed by him 
— two thirds or four fifths ? 

A. I supposd four fifths. 

Q. Were the checks generally payable to order or bearer ? 

A. Payable to some person or bearer ; that was nearly the 
universal custom. 

Q. The name was inserted and the " bearer" was allowed 
to stand without " order" being written over it ? 

A. Yes, sir ; they were printed " to bearer." 

Q. They were filled up with the names of persons ? 

A. Yes, sir ; to whom the money was payable. 

Q. And the ^^ bearer" was allowed to stand as printed ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. [by Mr. Pierrepont]. They were never drawn to order? 

A. Hardly ever. 

Q. Referring to the checks that were drawn for the dis- 
bursement account, whose names were put in ? 

A. The names of the parties to whom the money was pay- 
able. 

Q. With reference to the coin checks, whose names were 
put in those ? 

A. The same ; the name of the party who was entitled to 
the return of duty or drawback. 

Q. State how long you have been Auditor of the custom- 
house. 

A. Since the year 1842. 

Q,. Are you familiar with the names of importers deaUng 
with the custom-house ? 

A. Yes. 
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Q,. And familiar with the names of the persons to whom 
disbursements are ordinarily paid ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Do you know any such firm as Page & Wheeler ? 

A. There is no such firm, I believe. 

Q,. Do you know any such firm as C. Johnson ? 

A. I do not. 

Q,. Do you know any such man as Page who has had 
dealings with the oustom-house to whom money has been 



A. Yes. 

Q. Do you know any such person as Wheeler ? 

A. Yes, 

Q. Have checks been drawn to Page & Wheeler, separ- 
ately ? 

A. They have, 

Q. For what — disbursements or return duties ? 

A. For disbursements ; C. M. Page, ship chandler, William 
A. Wheeler, stationer, and T. M. Wheeler, storekeeper. 

Q. By whom were these checks printed ? 

A. By Patrick W. Derham, whose name appears on the 
checks ; he is a stationer, . 

Q,. Are the checks printed from a lithographic stone ? 

A. Yes ; Derham furnishes the checks printed and bound. 

Q,. They are printed from a lithographic stone by Hatch ? 

A. Yes. 

Q,. Was anything due for return duties or for disburse- 
ments to C. Johnson, or to any such firm as Page & Wheeler ? 

A. No, sir, 

Q,. [by the Commissioner]. No money was due to the par- 
ticular payees of these oheoks ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. [by Mr. Pierrepont], For return duties ? 

A. Nor for any other purpose. 

Q,. What persons were employed in the room occupied by 
yourself and Mr. Hunter ? 

A. A number of clerks, some ten or twelve. 
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Q. How often are the accounts upon which these checks are 
drawn balanced at the Assistant Treasurer's ? 

A. Once a nftonth, and the checks returned. 

Q,. To whom do the checks come when they are returned ? 

A. They are returned to me nominally, but actually to 
Frederick Ogden. 

Q. What is done in order to discover whether the accounts 
are correct or not, as balanced by the Assistant Treasurer ? 

A. An examination is made of the balances, and aii account 
taken of the checks drawn but not yet presented ; if the 
checks not presented are subtracted from the balance shown 
by the Assistant Treasurer's books, and it corresponds with the 
balance of the Collector's book, the account is correct ; if there 
should be any discrepancy, there must necessarily be some 
error. 

Q. When you speak of the Collector's book, what do you mean? 

A. The cash-book of the Collector — ^that is kept by Mr. 
Frederick Ogden. 

Mr. Smith : That is all. 

[Mr. Pierrepont calls upon complainant to produce the checks 
in question, that are alleged to be forged, and complainant de- 
clines to produce them.] 

Mr. Smith : I want to ask another question. After the ac- 
count has been made up and balanced by the Assistant Treas- 
urer, and after the checks are returned, and the examination- 
is made into the account, who has the custody of the checks 
then and thereafter ? 

A. They are locked up in the cases ; they are kept in the 
custom-house, and put away in the record office. 

Q. How is it with those that are more recent ? 

A. They are kept in the Auditor's office. 

Q. Are they kept in the same place where the check-books 
are ? 

A. No, sir ; they are looked up. 

Q. Who has the key ? 

A. Frederick Ogden. 
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Cross-examined by Mr. Pierrepont : 

Q. How long has Mr. Hunter been in the custom-house ? 

A. About thirty years, I think. 

Q,. Are you familiar with his handwriting? 

A. Yes, very. 

Q. You would know his handwriting, whether as a signa- 
ture, or in the filling up readily, would you not ? 

A. I would. 

Q,. Have you any doubt that you would know his hand- 
writing, whether it was the filling up or the signature ? 

A. I have no doubt that I should always recognize it. 

Q,. You have been asked in relation to the return of the 
checks, and an examination to discover*whether there was any 
error, was there any such examination made in relation to the 
two checks of the 24th of December ? 

A. There was. 

Q. What did you discover ? 

A. We discovered that those two checks were forgeries, 

Q. [by Mr. Smith], Was the examination made by you ? 

A. It was made under my direction. 

Q,. Did you examine the checks yourself that you say were 
forgeries ? 

A. I saw them ; they were brought to me. 

Q How was the filling up — was that forgery? 

A. Evidently. 

Q. There were two checks in controversy ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And the signatures likewise were forgeries ? 

A. And the signatures likewise. 

Q,. You have spoken of the binder of these checks. Were the 
sheets in his ofiice before they were bound ? 

A. I don't know. 

Q. Did they come from the binder's office? * 

A. No, sir ; they came from the stationer in books. 

Q,. Do you know who bound them ? 

A. No, sir ; I do not. 
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Q. What was the name of the stationer? 

A. P. W. Derham ; he had them bound. 

Q,. Were there a large number of them ? 

A. Six. 

Q. They were lithographed ? 

A. Yes, sir ; Mr. Hatch printed them. 

Q. The binder, the printer, and the stationer, were all dif- 
ferent persons, were they not ? 

A. I understand they were. 

Q. They had offices in different places ? 

A. I think so. 

Q,. Were the checks all numbered ? 

A. The checks were* numbered when they came to us ; the 
numbers '^ere printed on by machinery. 

Q,. They must have been in the hands of the man who 
printed the numbers besides ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. You have spoken of the desks in the office where the 
check books were locked up, and you say there were twelve or 
more clerks there — won't you state whether these desks were 
looked with care ? 

A. They were in the desks ; the desks were not locked, but 
the office was always in the charge of the watchman. 

Q,. The desks were not locked ? 

A. They were not locked. 

Q,. Would not one key unlock the whole of them, even if 
they had been locked ? 

A. Yes, I think it would. 

Q,. You have stated that the checks were all printed to 
bearer. It did not require, then, the endorsement of anybody 
in order to get the money ? 

A. No, sir. 

<^. Has that always been so ? 

A. Not always. 

Q,. When did that commence ? 

A. I think it commenced when the account was kept by 
the Assistant Treasurer ; before that time it was kept by the 
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Cashier of the custom-house, and the checks were drawn to 
order. 

Q. When did it commence with the Assistant Treasurer ? 

A. I forget ; it may have been in 1855 or 1856 ; prior to 
that they were drawn to oril6r. 

Q. Why was it changed ? 

A. At the suggestion or request of the Assistant Treasurer, 
Mr. Cisco ; he did not wish to take the risk of the endorse- 
ments, I suppose ; and I think it was by the direction of the 
Secretary of the Treasury. 

Q. You have spoken of Mr. Page — did he frequently have 
checks drawn to him ? 

A. Several times, I think. 

Q,. Did not Mr. Wheeler frequently have checks drawn to 
him ? 

A. YeiS ; very frequently ; every month. 

Q. What did you say he was ? 

A. William A. Wheeler was a stationer. 

Q. Was he the one that had checks every month ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What was Page ? 

A. A ship chandler. 

Q. Do you know of either of these men, during the year, or 
at any time ever having a check drawn for a drawback of 
duties ? 

A. Neither of them. 

Q. Did either for coin ? 

A. Never. 

Q. Their names were well known, and frequently checks 
were drawn in their favor ? 

A. Frequently in one case, and less frequently in the other. 

Q. Was there ever a single instance that a coin check or 
a disbursement check was drawn to Page & Wheeler ? 

A. I never knew of one, and, 1 may say, there never was 
one. 

Q. There never was an instance where a check was drawn 
to them jointly ? 
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A. No, sir, but they were drawn separately. 

Q. No ooiq check had ever beei^ drawn to either ? 

A. Never. 

Q; Were the numbers to these checks that you speak of, as 
they were printed by the machine when they came back? 

A. To one of them the number appears to have been altered ; 
It appears to have been altered from No. 76 to No. 116 ; I am 
speaking now of one of the two checks in controversy here ? 

Q. [by the Commisbioneb]. How was it altered, printed over 
or written ? 

A. It appears to have been written over with a pen. 

Q. At the time of this check that was altered from 76, about 
where were they drawing checks at that date, December 24th ? 

A. If I had the books I could tell. "^ 

Mr. PiERREPONT : Is there any objection to showing the wit- 
ness the books ? 

Mr. Smith : No objection at all. 

Q. [hands witness the check-book]. "Won't you turn to the 
coin-checks, 24th December ? 

A. This is one of the coin-checks ; on the 24th of December 
we had reached No. 138 ; we had reached 116 on the 21st of 
December. 

Q. Check 116 is not drawn to this party ? 

A. It is drawn to A. A. Low & Brothers. 

Q. State whether all these checks were numbered on by 
machinery when the books came in. 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Then in making out a new check, you never made a 
number with a pen at all ? 

A. Never. 

Q,. "Won't you turn back to check No. 76 ? 

A, The number is missing in the book ; there are two leaves 
missing in the book; Nos. 71 to 80, inclusive, are gone. 

Q. Won't you state whether the last check. No. 70, is of the 
same date as the first check on the top of the leaf No. 81 ? 

A. They are both of the same date. 
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I (^. Won't you look f^nd see whether the dates heginnipg at 
the bottom leaf, check No. 70, and going regularly onward 
from there, went on in their regular lines and numbers with- 
out interruption ? ^ 

A. They do. 

Q,. When these checks in the bopk oame back, were they 
found to be correct ? 

A. Every one of them. There was no error. 

Q. Look on further, and see whether it continues regularly ? 

A. I know they do — the dates are all regular ; that I know, 
and they correspond with the checks returned, 

Q. And the only two that have interfered were these forger- 
ies of which you speak — those do not appear in the book at 
all? 

A. No, sir ; they do not appear in the book at all. 

Q,. Have you ever examined this book since ? 

A. Yes, sir ; I have looked at it and e^^amined it. 

Q. Won't you explain when you made an examination to 
find No. 76 of this book, to look for tiiis lost number, and what 
occurred ? 

A. We examined the account. 

Q. [by Mr. Smith]. Did you examine it yourself ? 

A. No, sir ; this number 76 was discovered without even 
looking at the book, from the alteration in the number ; it 
immediately created suspicion, and upon finding the book, it 
was found to be false. 

Q. Who first called your attention to the fact of these 
checks being forgeries ? 

A. Frederick Ogden, my son. 

Q,. Was Mr. Hunter present ? 

A. Mr. Hunter was present. 

Q. Did you hear Mr. Hunier call anybody's attention to it, 
or hear him say anything about it at the time ? 

A. He said they were forgeries. 

Q. When you found this check-book, on looking for the 
numbers, was it in the same condition it is now ? 

A. Yes, sir. 
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Q. The handwriting on the margin of check No. 80, and 
down, is all Hunter's handwriting? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You looked and found these leaves gone ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. These dates all go on regularly, and all these red num- 
bers were in when the books were made ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did you give any examination to the imprint of that 
thread ? 

A. It appears to be very strongly impressed on the opposite 
page, as if there had been nothing between. I doubt whether 
you can make an impression as deep as that. [Witness refers 
to a thread from the binding of the book, the end of which 
comes between the two leaves, on each side of the extracted 
sheet.] 

Q,. I want you to take this same book and turn to some 
other place where leaves could come out in the same way. 

A. In the middle of any section. 

Q. [by the Commissioner]. If two leaves should be taken out 
of the middle of a section, it leaves the two leaves precisely 
the same as these two leaves that were taken out ? 

A. Precisely. 

Q. [by the same]. That does not occur except in this one 
case. 

A. No, sir. 

Mr. PiERREPONT : My point is that this leaf was never in 
there — that it was kept out when it was bound, either by acci- 
dent or design— that one sheet, making two leaves, was never 
bound up. 

Q. How many checks do you suppose you have seen of Mr. 
Hunter's with his signature ? 

A. I don't know whether to say hundreds or thousands. 

Q,. Won't you state to the Commissioner, when you saw 
those checks, both in the filling up and the signature, whether 
it was a matter of any hesitation, whether they were forgeries 
or not ? 
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A. It was not a matter of any hesitation, 

Q. Has the system of drawing them to order been changed 
since this forgery ? 

A. Yes, sir, 

Q. Why has it been changed ? 

A. For greater security. 

Q. Who ordered it changed ? 

A. Mr. Cisco suggested it. 

, Q. Look at what you call the purple check-book aud say 
what was the number of the forged currency check ? 

A. 380, 

Q. What is its date in the book ? 

A. December 31st. 

Q. The forged check was December 24th ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. 380 of that forged check is tho same as here unchanged 
in number ? 

A. Apparently. 

Q,. Whose name was put in it ? 

A. C. Johnson, 

Q. Did C, Johnson have any such relations to the govern- 
ment, that a check would have been drawn to him ? 

A. I don't know any such person. 

Q. Has any check been drawn to any such person that you 
know of, for any purpose ? 

A. Never to my knowledge. 

Q. What was the amount of that check f 

A. $5,600, 

Q. Did you ever hear of any such person doing business 
with the government in any way ? 

A. I never knew or heard of him. 

Q. Do you think there is any such person in New York in 
"business — have you taken any pains to find out ? 

A. I don't know of any ; I don't believe there is any such 
person, 

Q. Is this book likewise drawn on the regular order of the 
numbers 7 
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A. Yes, sir. 

Mr. PiERREPoNT : That is all until the checks are produced. 

Re- direct : 

Q,. When did you first discover that the leaves were gone 
from that book ? 

A. On making the examination of the account of the as- 
sistant treasurer. 

Q. Subsequent to the execution of the two false checks ? 

A. At that time when we made the discovery. 

Q. [by the Commissioner]. It was when you made the exam- 
ination to discover about the two checks ? 

A. Yes, sir ; when we found the leaves were missing in ex- 
amining the account. 

Q. You did not know those leavei^ were out ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Mr. Hunter had never called your attention to the fact 
that the leaves were out ? 

A. Probably he did not know of it. 

Q. He had not called your attention to it ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. It was on the examination you made that you discov. 
ered it, and not from information from Mr. Hunter ? 

A. Not from Mr. Hunter — ^it was on information from Fred- 
erick Ogden. 

Q. Frederick Ogden compared the returned checks with the 
check-book, and by that means discovered the two extra 
checks ? 

A, Yes ; or rather he says he discovered the first one from 
the appearance of it without its being necessary to refer to the 
check-book. 

Q. He made that comparison and found two extra checks^ 
over and above the number the check-book shows ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q,. You spoke just this moment of his making the discov- 
ery by the handwriting — what objection did you see to the 
handwriting on the false checks ? 
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A. That it was different from Mr. Hunter's. 

Q. In what respect ? 

A. The date, in the first place, was entirely different, 

Q. What else ? 

A. The filling up was like his writing-— seemed to he an 
imitation of his writing, and the signature evidently traced. 

Q. Who first pointed to you the fact that the signature was 
traced ? 

A. I don't remember exactly, but I examined it with a 
strong glass. 

Q. Who first spoke of it ? 

A. I don't remember. 

Q. Who spoke first of the difference in the date, that it was 
" Deer" instead of " Decembr" ? 

A. I don't know who spoke of it first 

Q. What other difference was there on the checks — ^was 
there a difference in the distance at which the writing with 
which the check was filled up — the genuine being commenced 
very near the margin, and the other farther from the mar- 
gin ? 

A. The blank space, I noticed, is filled up in a different 
style altogether from his checks. 

Q. Did not Mr. Hunter point out that difference to the As- 
sistant Treasurer when you and Mr. Barney went to see about 
it? 

A. It is possible — I don't know. 

Q. In respect to the custody of these books and papers and 
their being locked up, do you remember Mr. Noyes wanting 
to get possession of these books, and that he made application 
to you, and that they could not be produced because you could 
not get the key ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Who had the key? 

A. Mr. Hunter. 

Q. When was that ? 

A. That was shortly after the discovery. 

Q. It was in the afternoon ? 
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A. In the afternoon. 

Q. You made an effort to get the books for Mr. Noyea that 
afternoon ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You could not get them because the key was not there ? 

A. Because the key was not there ; I was not aware that 
another key would open the case. 

Q. In whose custody was that other key ? 

A. In the custody of one of the other clerks — Mr. John- 
son, I think. 

Q. It was not known in the office that the other key would 
fit it? 

A. No ; I don't know that he knew it. 

Q. Do you mean to say, that as a general thing,' the desk 
was not locked ? 

A. It was not generally looked. 

Q. In business hours, or at any time ? 

A. We did not consider there was any particular necessity, 
as the office was always in charge of watchmen. 

Q. [by Mr. Pierrepontj. It was not at any time looked ? 

A. It was not at any time. 

Q. Was it left open at night, unlocked ? 

A. I think so ; the watchman was there. 

Q. Do you really know anything about it, whether they 
were locked ? 

A. I know that they were not usually locked. 

Q. I speak about the desk in which these two check-books 
were ; was it or not generally looked ? 

A. It was not generally looked. 

Q,. Do you mean during business hours or during the night- 
time ? 

A. Both. 

Q. There was one check-book lost, was there not ? 

A« One appeared to be missing. 

Q. When was it first discovered that that check-book was 
«nissing ? 

A. Soon after the discovery of this affair. 
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' Q. Has that ever been recovered ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. [by the Commissioner]. Was this another check-book be- 
fore any checks were taken out of it ? 

A. Yes, sir ; a blank check-book ; it was a purple check- 
book. 

Q. The disbursement check-book ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Was the loss of that check-book reported to the Assistant 
Treasurer ? 

A. I mentioned it to him as soon as I discovered it; I think 
I mentioned it the very day I discovered it. 

Q. Would the custody and the place of keeping of that be 
the same as that of these check- books ? 

A. No, sir ; that was kept with the blank-books and sta- 
tionery in the case that was locked up. 

Q. Had it been delivered to the custom-house ? 

A. I presume it may have been delivered and it may not ; I 
presume it was delivered, since it was paid for. 

Q,. After it was delivered, where was it kept ? 

A. In this place, where blank-books were kept. 

Q,. Is there another book here out of which there are some 
leaves torn ? 

A. The same numbers are missing in this bronze check- 
book, but it is for a different class of payments — the return of 
excess of duties ; the numbers are blue. 

Q,. [by the Commissioner]. Do you know whether this class 
of books was procured from the stationer at the same time 
of the other class in which the corresponding numbers are mis- 
sing, or at another time ? 

A. They were procured at the same time. 

Q,. The numbers from 71 to 80, inclusive, are missing ? 

A. Yes, sir ; this is numbered in blue, and the others were 
in red ; the books were procured at the same time. 

Q. It is a coin check-book ? 

A. Yes, sir ; this is another coin check-book in blue. 
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" Q,. [by Mr. Pierrepont]. This is not the one from which 
any check in controversy was drawn ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. I am informed by one of the paying-tellers that the 
numbers in the check-books were sometimes altered ? 

A. They may have been where a check has been cancelled, 
and a check taken oat to replace it ; then we would strike out 
the printed number and put in another. 

Q,. [by the Commissioner]. If anything happened so that a 
check was not used, you would take a check out of the back 
part of a book and number it, for instance, 81 ? 

A. Yes, sir ; and write it over, and not attempt tu erase it ; 
suppose there was an error in drawing number 81, we would 
take a check from* the end of the book and give it number 81, 
and draw the check as it should be, and here in the back part 
we would say, " Check used for 81." 

Re-cross : 

Q,. Who had charge of this blue-numbered coin check-book 
that you have just now shown, and which likewise has two 
leaves missing at or about the same numbers ? 

A. Frederick Ogden. 

Q. This purple check which appeared as one of the forged 
checks ; the number was not altered ? 

A. Apparently not. 

Q. A whole check-book of purple checks are missing ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. [by the Commissioner]. How was that check-book num- 
bered? 

A. 1 to 600 ; all are numbered the same. 

Q. Did you ever see that purple check-book yourself that is 
missing ? 

A. Not to ray knowledge. 

Q. After this discovery, you say that Mr. Noyes wanted to 
get the books, and you could not get them because they were 
locked up and the key was away ; won't you explain that ? 
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A. It was after offiod hours, and Hunter had the keys and 
had gone home. 

Q. You stated that these checks were drawn " Dec^ ab- 
breviated for December ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Did you ever know a single instance in which Hunter 
drew a check without writing out the full name of the 
month ? 

A. Sometimes "Decemr." 

Q. Did you ever know one abbreviated like that, " Dec." ? 

A. Never ; I have examined checks for the purpose. 

Q. Are they not all drawn in full or " Decemr." ? 

A. Either in full or " Decemr." 

Q. You never saw one abbreviated in that Way ? 

A. Never. 

Q. Was the handwriting of that abbreviation Hunter's ? 

A. I thought not. 

Q,. What do you think now ? 

A. I think so still. 

(Adjourned to to-morrow at 3 p. m.) 



New York, April 6, 1864. 

W. H. Ferris, called for complainant, being duly sworn and 
examined by Mr. Smith, testifies : I am Paying Teller of the 
Assistant Treasurer at New York, and have been about two 
years and a half ; before that T was employed in the ofiice of 
Beebe & Co. as cashier and assistant book-keeper ; Beebe & 
Co. were brokers — buUion-dealejrs and bankers ; they do a very 
large business — the largest bullion business in the United 
States ; I was with them about twelva years. 

Q. Who were you with before that ? 

A. I was at school before that. 
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Q. You entered Beebe & Co.'s place, and gradnated intathe 
Assistant Treasurer's ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Give some idea of the number of oheoks that have come 
under your inspection in your official duties, where you now 
are. 

A. The checks average from 1,200 to 1,500 a day, ]Mre- 
sented at the Sub-Treasury. 

Q. Are you the Paying Teller with respect to disbur- 
sing? 

A< Yes ; all checks that are presented at the office— -checks 
and drafts also. 

Q. You have been in the habit during all this time of 
seeing a vast number of checks in the course of your official 
business ? 

A. I have. 

Q,. For their inspection ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Also at Beebe's as well as the Treasurer's ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Give a little idea of the number of checks a day that 
you inspected and paid at Beebe & Co.7s ? 

A. Probably about three hundred checks a day while I was 
at Beebe & Co.'s. 

Q. Have you acquired any knowledge of the handwriting 
of John W. Hunter, and if so how and in what way ? 

A« I have by paying his checks. 

Q,. For how many years ? 

A. About two years and a half. 

Q. Give an idea of the number of checks a day gt week 
that you have paid of John W. Hunter's. 

A. It is a difficult matter to say — they are signed by both 
Ogden and Hunter. 

Q. By whom the most ? 

A. By Mr. Ogden I think the most. 

Q. Are you certain about that ? 

A. I only speak from memory. 
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Q. How many checks of Hunter's have you been paying a 
day? 

A. I could not say. 

Qv Many or few ? 

A. Quite a number daily. 

Q. During all that period of two years and six months ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And for different amounts, small and large ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Checks payable to bearer? 

A. To bearer until recently. 

Q. I confine my question entirely to the time prior to this. 

A. Generally to bearer. 

Q. So that you depended entirely upon the validity of Hun- 
ter's signature and not upon endorsements ? 

A. I did. 

Q. It has been necessary for you to examine a great many 
of his signatures ? 

A. It has. 

Q. Leaving out of view these two checks, that we will 
presently inquire about, these checks you have been in the 
habit of paying during two years and six months of Hunter's, 
have they been returned by you or the Assistant Treasurer to 
Mr. Hunter, and recognized by him P 

A. Yes, sir, 

Q. You have made up the account ? 

A. No, sir, I have not. 

Q. The account has been made up, taking these checks as 
vouchers, and has been returned to the custom-house ? 

A. It has. 

Q. And recognized and acted upon at the custom-house ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. That was done every month ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And these checks were recognized and received at the 
eustom-house as Hunter's checks. 

A. Yes, 
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Q. Were any of his checks ever received as forgeries except 
these two ? 
A. Not to my knowledge. 
Q. You would know ? 
A. Yes ; they have not been. 

Mr. PiERREPONT : What checks ? 
Mr. Smith : I will produce them. 

Q. Has a check ever been returned a$ forgeries, except these 
two, of anybody's ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Did you ever pay a forged check in your life ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Either at Beebe & Co.'s, the Assistant Treasurer's, or 
anywhere else ? 

A. No, sir ; at neither place. 

[Mr. Smith here produces the two checks in controversy, 
and they are marked as follows by the Commissioner : Coin 
check for $4,200, Exhibit A ; currency check for $5,600, 
Exhibit B.] 

Q. [hands witness said two checks]. Did you ever see these 
two checks before ? 

A. Yes. sir; these checks were presented and paid, the 
24th of December, by me. 

Q. When you pay checks, do you stamp them in that way? 

A. I cancel them by cutting them, and they are afterwards 
stamped paid. 

Q. These checks were presented to you at the paying 
teller's desk at the Assistant Treasurer's, and you paid them ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. In whose handwriting are these checks filled, and in 
whose handwriting are they signed ? 

[Mr. Fierrepont objected that no foundation has been laid for 
the question. Question waived.] 
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Q. Have the ohecks of John W. Hunter, which you have 
been in the habit of paying during the last two years and a half, 
or not, been filled up as well as signed by John W. Hunter ? 

A. They have not, generally. 

Q. Do you refer to both kinds or one ? . 

A Both kinds have been filled up by another party, and 
signed by him. 

Q. Have they not been filled up also by him as well as by 
other persons. 

A. Certainly. 

[Mr. Pierrepont objected that it must be shown that witness 
has some knowledge of Hunter's handwriting before the ques- 
tion can be asked.] 

Q. Have you ever seen Mr. Hunter write? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. What means have you had of knowing his handwriting? 

A. From the signature furnished by the Collector ; I have 
been in the habit of paying checks filled up in the same 
character of writing as the signatures. 

Q. [by the Commissioner]. You judge by a comparison of 
the handwriting of the filling up and the signatures whether 
it is his handwriting ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. By whom are checks Exhibits A and B signed ? 

A. In Mr. Hunter's handwriting. 

Q. Have you any doubt about it at all ? 

A. I have not. 

Q. Won't you just look at them in the light, and then an- 
swer that question again ? [Witness takes the checks to the 
window and examines them.] Have you any doubt on the 
examination you have just made ? 

A. I have not. 

Q. Referring to the filling up of many of the checks signed 
by John W. Hunter, and looking at these, by whom are 
they filled up ? 
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(Mr. Pierrepont objects to the qaestion as calling for a com- 
parison of handwriting. After hearing counsel on both sides 
at considerable length, the Commissioner sustained the ob- 
jection.] 

Cross-examined by Mr. Pirrrepont : 

Q,. Won't you tell us how old you are ? 
A. Thirty-five. 
Q. Are you a married man ? 
A. I am. 

Q. Where do you live ? 
A. 78 Dean street, Brooklyn. 
Q. Do you know Mr. Hunter ? 
A. I do, 

Q. How long have you known him ? 
A. Since yesterday. 

Q. Won't you tell us just the date you came into the As- 
sistant Treasurer's office in New York. 
A. It was the latter part of September, 1861. 
Q. What did you do at Beebe's ? 
A. I was assistant bookkeeper and cashier. 
Q. Were you ever paying teller at Beebe's ? 

A. The cashier had the position of paying teller. 

B. Did you act as paying teller there ? 
A. Yes, 

Q. How long did you act as paying teller ? 

A. I suppose about six years. 

Q. How long have you acted as paying teller at the Sub- 
treasurer's office ? 

A. Two years and a half. 

Q. When a check is presented there, whose duty is it to 
see whether it is a genuine check or not ? 

A. My business. 

Q. And has been for this time ? 

A. Yes, siir. 

Q. It is a very responsible position, is it not ? 

A. It is considered so. 
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Q. Vast amounts of money are paid ? 

A. Yes. 

A« Is it a position in which it is a man's necessary duty to 
be careful ? 

A. Yes. 
* Q. He is expected to be ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. These checks were none of them payable to order ? 

A. They were occasionally drawn to order ; not very often. 

Q. Were the checks not all printed ? 

A. They were. 

Q,. Were they not all printed to bearer ? 

A. They were. 

Q. Can you name a single instance that a check was drawn 
by him that was paid to order ? 

A. I cannot name an instance. 

Q. In paying the checks, you relied upon the signature and 
not upon any endorsement? 

A. Certainly. 

Q. When a check was presented to you there, did you give 
it careful attention always, or were you sometimes careless ? 

A. I gave it careful attention always. 

Q. You never paid a check without being careful ? 

A. I considered myself careful at the time. . 

Q. Are you an expert in handwriting ? 

Q. I never considered myself such. 

Q. Did you ever see Hunter write his signature ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q,. Did you ever see him write anything ? ♦ 

A. No, sir. 

Q. If a check were presented to you on the 24th of De- 
cember, and you found the check had beepi drawn by Mr. 
Hunter nine months before that, would it have attracted your 
attention ? 

A. I think it would. 

Q. You notice dates in paying checks ? 

A. I make it a point to do that. 
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Q. You have paid many of Hunter's checks ? 
A. I have. 

Q. Won't you take this check called the gold check, dated 
December 24, 1863, and look at the number of it ? 

The Commissioner : You say you make it a point to look at 
the numbers ? 

A. I did not say that. 

Q. I ask you to look at the number ; is there anything out 
of the way ? [Coin check.] 

A. Yes, sir ; it appears to have been altered. 

Q. Was it altered before it was paid ? 

A. Yes, I presume it was ; I don't take account of the num- 
bers. 

Q. Won't you look at the date — the word ** Dec'r" — did 
you ever pay a check of Mr. Hunter's that was drawn so ? 

A. That month ? 

Q. Any month ? 

A. I have paid checks abbreviated ; I have paid his checks 
abbreviated in December, but not in that way. 

Q. Did you ever pay his check in December abbreviated in 
that way except that one ? 

A. I never did. 

Q. Won't you look at the words " Page & Wheeler," did 
you ever pay a check drawn by Mr. Hunter with Page's name 
in it before ? 

A. I have. 

Q. Did you^ ever pay one with Wheeler's name in it be- 
fore ? 

A. I have. 

Q. Have you done it frequently — not only frequently but 
very frequently ? 

A. I could not say very frequently. 

Q. Have you not paid one hundred with Wheeler's name 
in? 

A. Probably I have. 
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Q. Have not you paid a good tnany with Page's name in ? 

A. Probably. 

Q. Did you ever pay one except that with Page & Wheeler 
in? 

A. I don't remember. 

Q. Do you know of any suoh firm ? 

A. I do not. 

Q. Did you ever hear in the office of any suoh firm ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Do you know what those checks were paid to Wheeler 
for? 

A. I do not. 

Q,. Or to Page ? 

A. I do not. 

Q. But those names you had frequently seen ? 

A. Yes, sir. 
* Q. Won't you look at this bronze check, and state when it 
was paid ? 

A. December 24, the day it appears to have been drawn. 

Q,. Was that check presented to you at the counter ? 

A. It was. 

Q. Did you take it ? 

A. I did. 

Q. Did you look at it ? 

A. I did. 

Q. Did you order it paid ? 

A. I did. 

Q. Did you give it the usual care ? 

A. I gave it the usual care. . ^ 

Q. What did you pay that check in ? 

A. I ordered it paid in coin. 

Q. It was so paid ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Did you ever pay any check to Page in coin ? 

A. That I cannot say. 

Q. Did you ever pay one to Wheatley in coin ? 

A. I can't say. 
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Q. Don't you know that Page was a chandler ? 

A. I do not. 

Q. Don't you know that Wheeler was a stationer ? 

A. I do not ; I know there is a Wheeler who is a stationer, 
but T don't know the particular person. 

Q. Won't you state whether, when you received this check, 
it attracted your notice in any way ? 

A. I donH remember that it did. 

Q. You had other checks of Mr. Hunter's, did not you, 
about this time coming in, that came in ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Did you have other coined checks about this time ? 

A. I think I had. 

Q. Won't you think carefully on that subject ? 

A. I am speaking entirely from memory ; it is impossible 
for me to speak precisely. 

Q, Had you any checks about this time and prior, whefe 
the coin was erased and the stamp upon it ? 

A. I paid checks in that way. 

Q. Did you then pay in coin ? 

A. I paid in demand notes, in those cases. 

Q. You did not pay in coin in those cases ? 

A. No, sir. 
' Q. State whether you have paid a single check in fifteen 
days, or whether he has drawn one upon you in coin except 
that, in fifteen days prior to that a single check. 

A. I cannot say. 

Q, What do you say to that ? 

A. I cannot answer the question. 

Q. Did you pay a single check in coin for a long time after 
that that Mr. Hunter signed — for many days after that ? 

A. I think I did. 

Q. How soon— did you in ten days ? 

A. That r could not answer without posting myself. 

Q. Those checks had an , erasure over the coin, did not 
they ? 

A. Which checks ? 
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Q, Those where he ceased to draw ooin checks, they were 
erased ? 

A. They were drawing both kinds of checks constantly at 
that time. 

Q. Will you swear that for fifteen days either way from that, 
there had been a coin check drawn on the office by Mr. Hunter 
except that one ? 

A. I will not. 

Q You know the checks you have paid have a stamp on 
them ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Won't you look at that paper and see whether you ever 
saw it before ? 

[Hands witness check No. 116, drawn to A. A. Low & 
Brothers, or bearer.] 

A. Yes, 1 think I have. 

Q. When did you pay it ? 

A. December 24. 

Q,. Did you pay that in coin ? 

A. I think that was paid in demand notes. 

Q. Won't you state what the difference is what is erased ? 

A. The coin is erased. 

Q. Won't you state whether there is a stamp on the check ? 

A. There is "for drawback, and by law receivable for 
duties." 

Q. Who put that stamp there ? 

A. I don't know. 

Q. Was it not when it was paid ? 

A. It was. 

Q,. Look at those letters J. W. H , were those on there? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Won't you look at this check bearing the same number 
and the gold cjieck, and see if there is any erasure of the 
gold? 

A. No, sir. 

3 
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Q. There is no stamp on there like the Deeember 2l8t ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. No initials and no stamp ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Did he draw one on the 22d in gold f 

A. I cannot answer it. 

[Upon respondent's call complainants produce all the checks 
lor December, 186S.] 

Q. After the 14th of December until many days subsequent 
to the drawing of these checks, was there a single check drawn 
by Mr. Hunter that did not bear those initials, and that stamp, 
and that did not have the coin erased ? 

I [Objected to. Objection overruled.] 

A. I don't remember. 

Mr. Pierrepont : I offer this to show that at the time they 
paid the gold, there was not a dollar of gold io their credit 

Q. Look at check dated December 15th, 1863, No. 83 ; is 
the coin erased, and the stamp on there, and the initials ? 

A. £es, sir. 

Q. No 84, Dec. 15th ; is that in the same condition ? 

A. U is; it was paid Dec. loth. 

Q,. None of these were paid in coin ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Is No. 85 the same ; is the coin erased and the stamp 
put on the corner, and the initials erased ? 

A. It is. 

Q. I will call your attention to No. 86, which is the same 
date ; that was paid the same date, and is the same ? 

A. It was. 

Q. No. 83, is that the same ; when was that paid ? 

A. Dec. 15th. 

Q. No. 89, Dec. 16th ; is that the same ? 
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A. Yes, sir. 

Q. No. 88, Deo. 15th; is t^cut the same? 

A. Paid 17th ; thfit is the ^^^9^e ; ooin erased. 

Q. No, 116, Deo. 21 ; is that the same ? 

A, It js ; that was paid the 21st. 

Q. No. 90, Deo. 16 ? 

A, That is the same ; date 16th, paid 16th. 

Q. Look at Dec, 24^ the is«in»e id^te as pae that is paid, and 
give the nunaber, 

A. 141. 

Q. That is tH« sumo date as the one we olaim to be a for-> 
gery? 

A. Xes, sir, 

Q« Is that in the same oonditiW) starxip aiid fill ? 

A. It is ; it w^ paid th^ same 4fty) 24th Deoember, 

Q. No. 92, Deo. 16th ? 

A. Paid 19th. 

Q, Deo. 16th; state how that w^s, and when paid. 

A. Paid Deo. 16th ; the number i$i blarred with a stamp; 
it appears to be 91. 

Q, Is that in the same oonditionf 

A. It is. 

Q. Deo. 26, No. 142 ; is that the sdme ? 

A. It is paid the same day, 2!5th. 

Q. Another, Deo. 26th, No. 144 ; what do you say to that? 

A. It is the same ; paid Deo. 39. 

Q. Deo. 26, No. 145 ; when was that paid, ^nd what was 
the condition ? 

A. Dec. 26^ same condition. 

Q. Dec. 28 ; give the number^ and when was it paid ? 

A, 150; paid Dec. 29. 

Q. Dec. 28th, No. 151 ; what do you say to that ? 

A, Same condition, paid Deo. 29th. 

Q. Look at Deo. 28, and give the nucnber, 

A. 152 ; paid Peo. 28 ; stamped. 

Q. 138, Deo. 24th; is that in the same oonditipn? 

A. The same, paid 24th« 
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Q. Deo. 26, No. 143 ? 

A. That is the same, paid Deo. 26. 

Q. Deo. 28, No. 163 ; what do you say to that ? 

A. The same oondition, paid 29th. 

Q. Deo. 2Sth, No. 164? 

A. Same condition, paid January 4th. 

Q. 29th December, No. 155 ? 

A. Same oondition, paid Deo. 29th. 

Q. No. 149, Deo. 28 ; state when that was paid. 

A. Same oondition, paid Deo. 28th. 

Q. Dec. 28, No. 148 ; state when that was paid. 

A. Same condition, paid DeoJ 28. 

Q. Deo. 29, No. 157 ; state its oondition, and when paid. 

A. Same condition, paid Deo. 29. 

Q. No. 158, date Deo. 29 ; when was that paid ? 

A. January 2d, same oondition. 

Q. Deo. 26, No. 146 ? 

A. Same condition, paid 30th December. 

Q. Deo. 30, No. 169? 

A. Same oondition, paid Jan. 2d. 

Q. No. 160, Deo. 30th? 

A. Paid Jan. 4th, same oondition. 

Q. No. 161, Dec. 30th? 

A. Same condition, paid Dec. 30th. 

Q. No. 162, Deo. 31st ? 

A. Same condition, paid Jan. 8th. 

Q. No. 163, Deo. 31st? 

A. Same condition, paid Jan. 2d. 

Q. No. 165, Deo. 3l8t ? 

A. Same condition, paid 31st December. 

Q. No. 164, Deo. 31st? 

A. Paid Jan. 8th, same condition. 

Q. No. 117, Deo. 21st? 

A. Same condition, paid Deo. 22d. 

Q. No. 118, same date ; when was that paid ? 

A. Deo. 21st. 

Q. No. 120, Deo. 21st ; when was it paid ? 
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A. Jan. 4th. 

Q. No. 122, Deo. 21st? 

A. Paid Deo. 21st. 

Q. No. 124, Deo. 21st? 

A. Paid Deo. 21st, same condition. 

Q. No. 126, Deo. 21 ; when was that paid ? 

A. Deo. 23 ; there is a variation here ; the oheok was drawn 
in the initials of Mr. Ogden ; it was drawn hy Mr. Ogden in', 
stead of Mr. Hunter. 

Q. No. 127 ; is that in the same condition? 

A. Drawn by Ogden, paid Dec. 21. 

Q. No. 129, drawn by Mr. Hunter ; when was that paid ? 

A. Deo. 21st, same condition. 

Q. No. 128, Deo. 22 ? 

A. Paid Deo. 22. 

Q. No. 129, Deo. 22? 

A. Dec. 22. 



131, Deo. 22, paid Dec. 22. 
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130, Deo. 22? 


A. 


Paid Deo. 22 ; ] 


Q. 


133, Deo. 22 ? 


A. Paid Deo. 22. 


Q. 


134, Deo. 22? 


A. 


Deo. 22. 


Q. 


136, Deo. 22 ? 


A. Paid Deo. 29. 


Q. 


140, Deo. 24 ? 


A. 


Paid Deo. 24. 


Q. 


139, Deo. 24? 


A. 


Paid Deo. 24. 


Q. 


147, Deo. 28th? 


A. 


Paid Deo. 28. 


Q. 


123, Deo. 21? 


A. 


Paid Deo. 24. 


(I 


121, Deo. 21 ? 


A. 


Paid Deo. 21. 


Q. 


119, Deo. 21 ? 


A. 


Paid Deo. 21. 
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Q. 171, Deo. 31 ? 

A. Paid Jan. 4th. 

Q. 170, Deo. 30th? 

A. Paid Jan. 4th. 

Q. No. 94, Deo.lGth ? 

A. Paid Deo. 2SL. 

Q. 93, Deo. 16? 

A. Paid Deo. 26. 

Q. 169, Deo. 31? 

A. Paid Deo. 31. 

Q. 168, Deo. 31? 

A. Paid Deo. 31. 

Q. 167, Deo. 31 ? 

A. Jan. 4. 

Q. 156, Deo. 29? 

A. Deo. 30. 

Q. Take in your hand oheok No. 82, dated De6. 14^ 1963, 
and state when you paid that oheok. 

A. Paid Deo. 14th. 

Q. Won't you state whether that oheok has kny of th^se 
erasures or stamp on initials ? 

A. It has not. 

Q. How was that oheok paid [$466 42] ? 

A. It was paid in ooin. * 

Q. Won't you look at No. 83, drawn the next diiy, Deo. 15, 
and state to the court what diiferenoes you find ? 

A. It has the " in ooin" erased, the stamp and iiiitials. 

Q. Did not every oheok after this of Deo. 14th, tind eV^ry 
other oheok drawn by Hunter up to Jan. 15th fbllOT^ing, have 
that stamp, that erasure, and those initials, with the exdeplioQ 
of the forged oheok ? 

A. I don't remember. 

Q. Were not these oheoks paid aooording to the date of the 
stamp upon them ? 

A. They were paid agreeable to the stamp. 

Q. Won't you look upon ooin oheok 116, whioh yoU sliy was 
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altered, and which We oall the forged cheek, and state who you 
paid that to ? 

A. I don't remember ; I don't knqw^ 

Q. Does it bear anybody's mark on the back or face at all, 
except the signature ? 

A. It bears no indorsement and no initials. 

<^. Have yon any means of telling, who you gave that 
coin to ? 

A. I have not 

Q. [by the Court]. Did you actually pay it or order it 



A. I ordered it paid. 

Q,. Dt» you know to whom you ordered it paid ? 

A. I ordered the second-teller to pay it to the bearer. 

Q. How do you know it was paid in coin ? 

A. From the voucher given the teller at the time. 

Q. You ordered him to pay it in coin ? 

A. I did. 

Q. Do you know to whom you ordered it paid ? 

A. I do not. 

Q. Do you know whether it was to a man, boy, or woman ? 

A. It is not natural for a woman or a boy to draw those 
amounts. 

Q. It must have b/)en a man or a boy ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. If it had been a woman, would it have drawn your at- 
tention ? 

A. Yes, naturally, 

Q. Would it have awakened your suspicion ? 

A. I think it would ; I should have thought strange of it. 

Q. Do you know whether it was a small boy or a large one 
that presented it ? 

A. I do not 

Q. Have you the slightest memory about it ? 

A. Not the slightest. 

Q» Did it leave any impression on you ? 

A. No, sir. 



^ 
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Q. Toa cannot tdl who it was paid to? 

A« I caniiot 

Q. Who did yoQ tell to pay it ? 

A« The secood-telier, Mr. C. P. Gnliidc. 

Q. He pays what yoa tell him to pay ? 

A« He does. 

Q. The responsibility of the payment was yoors ? 

A. It was. 

Q. If yoa paid a forged check, it threw the responsibility 
npcm yon ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q^ Would it be a matter that would aflbct yonr feelings in 
any way if yoa had been paying a forged dieck of that large 
amoont? 

A. I think it would. 

Q. When yon went into Mr. (Sseb's oflbse, did you give any 
hoods? 

A« I did not. 

Q. llaye you ever given any bonds ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Ton hold yonr plaoe according to your good conduct ? 

A. I do. 

Q. When the check was presented at tfie counter, you 
first tfiok it ? 

A. I did. 

Q. Ton don't remember that particular one, hut you take 
tiiem all ? 

A. No, sir ; but in the course of business I take tfiem. 

Q. What did you do with it in the course of business ? 

A. I glaoced at the check and gave the order to pay it. 

Q. Then what did you do with the check ? 

A. Filed it myself, and put it away ; I put it on file in 
front of me, and it was taken off by the check-clerk, Mr. Hig- 
gins. 

Q. What did he do with it? 

A. I don't know what he did with it ; I presume it was 
handed to the book-keeper in charge. 
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Q. Did you ever see it after that until to-day ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. When? 

A. When it was said to be a forgery. J 

Q. Where? 

A. At the office of the Assistant Treasurer. 

Q. Had it been returned to Mr. Barney? 

A. I heard so. 

Q. Who brought it to Cisco's ? 

A. I don't know ; I saw it there. 

Q. Were you called about having paid a check that was 
claimed to be a forgery ? 

A. I was spoken to about it. 

Q. Were you asked if you had paid a forged check ? 

A. No, sir ; I was shown the check, with the statement that 
it was said to be a forgery. 

Q. You saw on the face that it had been paid ? 

A. I did. 

Q. I understood you to say, you had no doubt about that be« 
ing Hunter's signature ? 

A. I have not. 

Q. You have not any now ; not the slightest ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Don't you feel as sure that this is his signature as you 
do of anv that are here ? 

A. I do. 

Q. You have looked at it a good deal ? 

A. Considerably. 

Q. Is it his natural signature ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Then there was not anything in it when it came there 
that arrested your attention at all as an unnatural signature 
when you paid it ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Do you think it is any different now from what it was 
when you paid it ? 

A. No, sir. 
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Q. You think it a natural signature now ? 

A. I do. 

Q. If it had been a simulated or traced signature it would 
not have been your duty to pay it ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. You now think it not a simulated signature and not 
traced ? 

A. I think it a genuine signature, not simulated and not 
traced. 

Q,. You have mentioned the one to whom you passed the 
check? 

A. Mr. Higgins, the check clerk. 

Q. Is he the bookkeeper ? 

A. He is the check clerk. 

Q. Then who next ? 

A. I cannot say. 

Q. Who in the course of the business ? 

A. The bookkeeper. 

Q. Who was he ? 

A. There has been a change in the office since that time^ 

Q. Who was he at that time ? 

A. Mr. Willbank. 

Q. Who else through whom the clerk passed in the coarse 
of business ? 

A. It would naturally be passed through one of the messen* 
gers, Mr. Cornell. 

Q,. Who else would it go to ? 

A. It would naturally pass back into the hands of the beok. 
keeper, and then be written up. 

Q. Then what did he do with it ? 

A« I presume it was then returned to the Collector. 

Q. Look at that check and tell whether it is now the same 
as it was when you paid it — do you see any changes in the 
writing or in the number ? 

A. No, sir, I don't see any changes 

Q. You think it the same now that it was when you 
paid it ? 
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A. I do. 

Q. After the bookkeeper had written it up, in whose busfiody 
^duld it reftjAiti until It weuft to Mr. Battiey? 

A. It would be placed among checks of like ohiiracteh 

Q. Sh gebetal custody^ witho'at anfy paittoiikr oustody ?' 

A. In general custody. 

Of. Do you kti6^ Who Wotikl send them to Mr. BftrAey ? 

A. Mr. Barney generally sent for them. 

Q. Who did he send ? 

A. I don't know. 

Q. To whom w6Uld he aj^ply tot the dheeks m the (mir^ oi 
business ? 

A. To the 6hi6t dl^rk, I shbuld fitttppofedj Mr. RusdelL 

Q. Did Mr. Russell ii^ tb be th« payitig tellair ? 

A Yes. 

Q. Hav6 you evet talked Witii Mr. Rttsi^U My Abtot the 
check ? 

A. I hairfe. 

Q. Was he the bookkeeper ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Where is that bookkeeper ? 

A. He is still in thb office. 

Q. The bookkeeper thdt you s^y left ? 

A. I say there was a change ; he is in another |>ositi6n { he 
takes charge of the Treasury Departnfient of the account. 

Q. Has no one through whom this check passes left the 
oflSoe and gone away ? 

A. No one. 

Q. They are all in the offld^^ and yoti haye giv^n the 
names ? 

A. Ihav^. 

Q. Look at the purple check, Ded^mber 24, 1863— ^you 
pftid that the day it is stamped ? 

A! Yes, sir. 

Q. Aiid itt the JMiti^ i^ay ydti paid th^ ^hdt, Vrith the ex- 
oeptiofi of ltd ttbt being in ido&n ? 

A. Yes. 
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Q. Did it go through the same process ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Look at it carefully — ^is it now just as it was when you 
paid it ? [Exhibit B.] 

A. It does not appear to be ; the flourish at the end of the 
signature appears to have been scratched. 

Q. That flourish had not been scratched when you paid it ? 

A. I think not, 

Q. What makes you think so. 

A. I think I should have noticed it. 

Q. [by the Commissioner]. You think it appears to have 
been scratched with some sharp instrument ? 

A. Yes, sir ; I did not notice it when I paid it. 

Q. If that is now just as it was when you paid it, would 
you have paid it ? 

A. I might after slight hesitation; the scratching might 
have been done with a pen. 

Q. Would you have paid it if it was just as it is now ? 

A. I should ; yes. 

Q. Then you have no doubt that that check, just as it is 
now — the signature is genuine ? 

A. I have no doubt that it is jbl genuine check* 

Q. You have no doubt that that is, Hunter's signature ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Is that simulated ? 

A. I tiiink not. 

Q. Is it traced ? 

A. I don't detect anything of the kind. 

Q. You think that is his natural signature ? 

A. I do. 

Q. You would have paid a check just as that now is ? 

A. I would ; yes, sir. 

Q. Did you ever pay another check of the same number as 
that about the same date ? 

A. I don't remember, as I don't notice the numbers. 

Q. If you did pay one of the same number the same day, 
would it not have attracted your attention ? 
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A. If I noticed it it would. 

Q. You say now that you did not notice that number ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Do you know whether you did pay two checks of that 
same number ? 

A. I do not. 

Q. These two checks we claim to be forgeries are both of 
the same date ? 

A. Both the same date ; yes, sir. 

Q^ You paid that as it is stamped ? 

A. Certainly. 

Q. Won't you look at " DecrJ^ on both those checks, and x 
you may take all the checks that are here, and tell us whether 
you ever saw December written in that way on his checks ? 

A. I think not. 

Q. Did you pay those two checks to the same person ? 

A. No, sir, I think not, from the fact that I issued two 
slips, or two separate instructions ; when a person presents 
two checks I put all on one slip; if the person presented them 
at different times I would not. 

Q. Do you think if you saw the person who presented those 
checks you would know him ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Or either of them ? 

A, No, sir. 

Q. Who had charge of Mr. Barney's account at the time 
those checks were paid ? 

A. Mr. Wiltbank, 

Q. Who has now ? 

A. Mr. Fink. 

Q. Are the checks now drawn to order ? 

A. They are, generally speaking. 

Re-dtrectj by Mr. Smith : 

Q. In paying a check do you look at the stamp drawback, 
the initials, or the number ? 
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A. I look at the stamp for the fNBurfioae ctf deeiding what to 
pay the eheek in. 

Q. Suppose a coin check Is drawn without any such sta^mp, 
<would that prevent beipg taken ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. You look at it to know what to pay th^ check in, and 
inot at all to know whether to pay the cheek 7 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Would you look at the initials to know whether you 
should pay the check or not 1 

A. No, sir. 

Q. You would pay the cheok just as aeon without the ini* 
itials as with f 

A. Yes. 

Q. The check is just as genuine without that stamp as 
with? 

A. Yes ; ithat is the mere eertifioate put on to show what 
to pay it in. 

Q. Unflsoectained duties is one thing and drawback an- 
other ? 

A. I don't know anything about it; it is a matter for the 
custom-house and not for me. 

Q. These checks are drawn on these different accounts in- 
discriminately ? 

A. They are. 

Q. Sometimes you will have a large number of a certain 
class of checks, and then less of those and more of another ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Suppose you had a large number of a certain kind pre- 
sented, and then a number of another kind, would that create 
suspicion ? 

A. Not at all. 

Q. That happens in the course of business ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Sometimes more of one kind of cheok is drawn and 
sometimes another ? 

A. Yes. 
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Q. Before cheeks are drawn upon these different accounts, 
do yoa ever have any notification that a certain account is 
going to be drawn upon ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. They are drawn Without any notice whatever ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Where was it that your attention was first<;alled to these 
two checks ? 

A. In Mr. Cisco's room, at the Assistant Treasurer's o^Scq. 

Q. Who were present ? 

A. Mr. Cisco, the chief clerk, Mr. Russell. 

Q. Was Mr. Barney, Ogden, or Hunter there ? 

A. No, sir, neither of them ; Mr. Russell first called my 
attention to it in the presence of Mr. Cisco. 

Q. Had that check the scratching on it then ? 

A. I think not ; it is the pnrple check ; after I examined 
these checks they were left in charge of Mr. Cisco. 

(Adjourned to 3 p. m. to-morrow.) 



New York, April 7, 1864. 

[Mr. Pierrepont puts in evidence Check No. 380, corre- 
sponding to No. 380, that is claimed to be forged.] 

Peter Monahan, called for complainant, being duly sworn 
and examined by Mr. Smith, testifies : 

Q. What is your busineee ? 

A. Blank book manufacturer. 

Q. How long have you been in that business ? 

A. Some twenty-five years. 

Q,. An extensive or small business ? 

A. It is rather extensive. 

Q. Have you bound for Mr. Derham ? 
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A. Yes, sir. 

Q. How long have you bound for Derham ? 

A. Since he has been in business ; I should think about 
thirteen months next May ; but I bound for the establishment 
he worked for before that. 

Q. Have you bound books for the Assistant Treasurer ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Look at these books ; gold red, and gold blue, and 
purple ; did you bind those ? 

A. I think I did ; those look like the last books we got for 
the custom-house ; the last books we got for the custom-house 
I bound ; they look like my binding. 

Q, Did you bind those books ? 

A. If those are the last books received inside of the dates of 
last year in the custom-house, I bound them. 

Q. [by the Commissioner]. If they are the last ones used 
there, you bound them ? 

A. Yes, sir ; I have bound all those used there for the last 
year. 

Q. Have you any doubt of it ? 

A. No, sir ; I have not, from the representation that I have 
heard, that they were books got inside of the last year ; I don't 
know anything about the dates. 

Q. Just look at the dates and examine them thoroughly, as 
to whether you bound them. 

A. Yes, sir, 1 bound those books. 

Q. There is no mistake about it ? 

A. No, sir. 
' Q. You havQ not any doubt about it ? 

A. No, sir ; no doubt at all. 

Q. You observe that No. 70. [Gold book, red number.] 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And that No. 81 ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. There are some leaves out there, you observe ? 

A. There is one sheet out there^ between Check 70 and 
Check 81. 
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Q. State whether you left that sheet out in the binding. 
A. I don't believe such a thing could be done in the bind- 
ing ; I have bound some twenty thousand check-books in my 
time, but I have never known an instance of the kind to occur 
before ; it could not be left out in the binding. 

Q. After that book was bound, could or could not the sheet 
betaken but and leave just that appearance? 

A. Yes, sir ; I could take every leaf out and leave no traces 
of its being taken out. 

Q. Suppose that every sheet was in there, could or could not 
that string have laid down on this side where the sheet was, 
and have made that impression ? 

A. Of course, in drawing the thread through, the knot where 
the thread is tied is naturally inside ; in a book whore a thread 
occurs, the projection may be in that way, or it may get acci- 
dentally turned down, but it could just as likely project in 
the way it is here as in any other way. 

Q. Could or could not it just as likely be under this sheet 
torn out, as on the other side of the sheet ? 

A. Yes, sir ; the impression on the leaf has been produced 
by the pressure of the book and the string lying on the 
sheet. 

Q. 'Might not that have been made if the sheet had been in 
there ? 

A. Yes ; you will find that on the next sheet, if you exam- 
ine it. 

Q. I want to know, as you are an experienced man in 
binding, whether or not, even if that sheet had been in there 
at the time of the binding, and remained there a great while 
after the book had closed up, that string might not have been 
on this side of the sheet that was torn out so it would lie there 
and make that impression ? 

A. It might. 

Q. Is there any doubt about that? 

A. Not the slightest ; but it would make a greater on the 
sheet that was next to it. 

Q,. [by the CoMMrssioNERJ. You say even if the other sheet 

4 
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had been in there, generally, that the mark on this sheet could 
have been made the same as it is now ? 

A. Yes, sir ; I have no doubt that it is on the other sheet 
following ; it would show plainer on the other sheet than it 
does on this, if it was in there. 

Q. Still it might show on this sheet through the other ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. [gives witness bronze book numbered in blue]. There is 
a sheet gone from check number 70 to 81, is not there ? 

A. Yes, sir, one sheet is gone. 

Q. In your opinion, was that leaf left out in the binding ? 

A. No, sir ; I see traces where it was taken out since the 
book was bound and delivered ; I see where it was torn out ; 
you see that little piece of paper where the sheet is torn out ; 
you will find it is disconnected with the next sheet ; a portion 
of the sheet is torn out. 

Q. Examine that and see whether it goes through? 

A. I will show you that the sheet was taken out since the 
book was made. [Witness examines the book again.] I am 
mistaken ; I find the check was torn, and I think it was the 
remnant of the check that was torn out, but I find that it was 
the other check that was torn ; I take that back ; projection — 
1 thought it was a piece of the check that was torn out; I find 
there is a sheet missing, but I don't find any of it left. 

Q. Did you ever have any complaint made to you from any- 
body in the custom-house, that sheets had been left out in the 
binding ? 

A. I had a gentleman call at my place to know how many 
checks 1 had bound for Mr. Derham, but I had no further in- 
quiry. 

Q. Did you ever have any person come from the custom- 
house to complain that leaves had been left out in the bind- 
ing^ 

A. No, sir. 

Q,. You never had any such charge made against you ? 

A. No, sir. 
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Q. Did you ever have since you have been binding ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q,. How many check-books have been bound of this char- 
acter for the custom-house by you, at the instance of Derham, 
since you have been with Mr. Derham ? 

A. I disremember the number. 

Q. Is Mr. Derham here now ? 

A No, sir ; he don't appear to be, 

Q. About how many books? 

A. I could not exactly tell without referring to my books ? 

Q. [by the Commissioner]. The sheets are brought to you 
from Mr, Derham ? 

A. They are generally, and then ruled, 

Q. [by the same]. Before you bind them what do you do? 

A I rule them with these red lines, and then I send them 
to the pager to be numbered. 

Q. [by the same]. Do you have these numbers put on ? 

A. No, sir ; Derham has them put on ; it is a separate 
branch of business. 

Q. [by the same]. Is that before they get to you ? 

A. Not until after they are ruled ; they are ruled first, then 
paged, then bound, 

Q. Would a binder of any considerable experience make 
such blunder as to leave out leaves from a check-book ? 

A. It is something that I never heard of. 

Q. You have been familiar with the business how long ? 

A. Some twenty-five years. 

Mr, PiBRREPONT : I shall not object to this testimony if you 
will not when we come to give evidence. 

Mr, Smith : I do not object to evidence ; we want all the 
evidence that we can get. 

Q. What degree of care do you use in binding check-books, 
with reference to their binding ; with more or less care ? 

A. No, sir ; they receive about the ordinary care that other 
binding does* 

Q. Fully as much as any other binding ? 

A, Yes, sir ; certainly. 
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Q. It is pretty important to get them bound right ? 

A. They will give general business about the same care ; 
they are particular in every branch, so that check-books get 
about the same care as any other work. 

Q. Did you ever have any check-book returned to you from 
the custom-house npt properly bound ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. From whom did you receive checks for binding ? 

A. Mr. Bennett, the man who paged these. 

Q. .To whom did you return the books after you bound 
them ? 

A. To Mr. Derham. 

Q,. Is Mr. Bennett in Mr. Derham's employ ? 

A . No, sir ; it is an independent branch, the same as mine ; 
he makes a profession of it. 

Q. By whom are these checks printed ? 

A. 1 could not say who they were printed by. 

Q. To whom did you say you delivered the check-books 
after they were bound ? 

A. To Mr. Derham, myself. 

Q. Have you at any time had any sheets in your possession 
that you have not bound up, and had not returned ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What did you do with them ? 

A. Mutilated them, and threw them into the shavings box. 

Q. Do you mean to say you generally do that, or always ? 

A. It is an invariable rule ; if there is a lot of sheets to be 
made, there may be one or two that are dirty, or they are im- 
perfect, and they are returned — ^in fact, in the commencement 
one or two sheets are spoiled, and they are put- on the outside 
as wrapper, and are sent back again as spoiled dbeets, and are 
torn through the centre of the check from the top to the bot- 
tom of the sheet, and thrown into the shavings box. I pre« 
sume the same thing might have been done in this instance, 
but I cannot call to mind whether it was or not, but that is 
thei, usual disposition of them. 

Q. Did these checks bear the impression of Hatch & Oo., 
printers ? [Shows witness bronze check in red.] 
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a general thing, procure them to be printed, and pat their own 
name on them. 

Q. Look at the check-book I first referred to, and see whether 
No. 76 would be a top check ? 

A. Yes, sir ; it would be a top check ? 

Q. No. 116 would be a top check ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Fierrepont : 

Q. "Won't you tell us where you learned your trade of book- 
binder ? 

A. T learned a portion of my trade of Mr. 0'Hearn,.who 
used to be at the corner of Wall and Nassau streets ; the bal- 
ance of it with Horace Cogswell, who used to be in the Mer- 
chants' Exchange. 

Q. You learned it all in this country ? 

A. I am a native of the city of New York ; I was born 
here. 

Q. Turn to No. 76 in gold book, red number ; won't you 
look at this paper in which these checks are made ; is that 
highly sized and hard paper ? 

A. About the ordinary sized paper. 

Q. Hard paper ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q,. Do you see the imprint of that little thread on both sides ? 

A. I do see it on both sides. 

Q. I want you to take it where you will have the full sun- 
light on it. [Witness takes the book to the window, and ex- 
amines it in the sunlight.] You see it distinctly on both sides ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Have you any doubt that it was made byt^^e same 
thread? 

A. I have no doubt. 

Q. Could it have been, in any possible way you can imag- 
ine or devise, and have it fit as it does there ? # 

A I don't think it could ; I think it was produced by the 
thread ; I have no doubt about it. 
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Q. Won't you take that glass ; it magnifies 20 to 30 fold ; 
can you see the imprint of the fibres of the thread ? 

A. I cannot say that I oan discern it any better with the 
glass than with the naked eye. 

Q. Please look ; do you see whether the imprint is alike on 
both sides ; is it the same, and by the same thread ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q,. If you take a sheet and put it between this and thread, 
and it had the imprint on it, would it have the same imprint 
that it would on the one the thread touched ? 

A. It would have the same sharp impression — ^the further 
the sheet comes from the thread, the lighter the impression. 

Q. TTherefore the imprint would not be precisely the same 
with the paper between — the more paper you had between, 
the lighter it would be. 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. When did you bind that " red" book ? 

A. I cannot call the particular day to mind, it was the latter 
part of 1863. 

Q. Have you any distinct memory about it ? 

A. Not as to the date of binding the book. 

Q. Have you a distinot memory of binding this book in 
186.3 ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Tell us how that comes. 

A. From the fact that the custom-house has had a certain 
number of books. 

Q. How do you know that — ^have you ever delivered a 
book to the custom-house ? 

A. Never. 

Q. How do you know that they have had a certain number 
of books ? 

A. From their statements ; I know I bound that ; I don*t 
deliver Derham's goods. 

Q. Who gave you these sheets to bind ? 

4-. Mr. Derham. 

.Q. How do you know ? 
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A. His partner brought them to my place. 

Q. You remember it of these particular sheets ? 

A. Yes, sir ; I will venture to say they are the same sheets. 

Q. T have no doubt you will venture — do you know ? 

A. I know they are the same sheets. 

Q. What is the name of the porter who brought them ? 

A. 1 don't know. 

Q. How did he look ? 

A. Like a man. 

Q. How do you know he brought these identical sheets ? 

A. I saw him bring them in and lay them down. 

Q,. You are willing to swear that he brought them in ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And that Mr. Derham did not ? 

A. Derham did not bring them. 

Q. What day of the week did his porter bring them ? 

A. I can't say. 

Q. What day of the month ? 

A.. I can't say. 

Q. What time of the day ? 

A. I can't say. 

Q. How are you sure he brought them ? 

A. Because I saw them. 

Q. You remember these particular sheets ? 

A. Yes, sir ; from the general appearance of the papers ; he 
brought three colors. 

Q. Did the porter ever bring to you any other checks to be 
bound except this time ? 

A. On previous occasions he did. 

Q. Did he bring any subsequently ? 

A. Yes, sir ; these are the ones he brought last. 

Q. How many sheets did he bring ? 

A Enough to make twelve books with, 600 checks in each 
book. 

Q,. This one of the books ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q,. Where are the others ? 
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A. I don't know. 

Q. Were they numbered when he first brought them ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. What was on them when he first brought them ? 

A. The checks and those lines — I put all the red lines on 
them and have them sent to the pager. 

Q. Who do you send them by ? 

A. By my boy, named Leonard — he left them at the pager's. 

Q. How long were they there ? 

A. They might have been there four or five days. 

Q. After they had been there four or fivo days, what hap- 
pened to them ? 

A. They came back, and were sewed and bound. 

Q. You sewed and bound others before aad afterwards for 
the custom-house ? 

A. None afterwards. 

Q. Are they the only ones you did ? 

A. No, sir ; they are the last I did ; I presume this is one 
of the dozen I made. 

Q. There were a dozen books, and this is one of the last 
dozen ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Were there any loose sheets that came from the pager's 
with this dozen books ? 

A. It is usual. 

Q. Did there in this case ? 

A. I think there was. 

Q. Who did they come from ? 

A. Mr. Bennett, the numberer. 
.^ 0. Then the loose sheets did come back to you from the 
\Q)erer? 

V. Yes, sir. • 

Q. What did you do with those ? 

A. I mutilated them, and threw them into the shaving* 
box. 

Q. Are you certain ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What numbers were they ? 
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A. None came back numbered-^^they don't come back num* 
bered. 

Q. How do you know tbere was not any numbers on the 
loose sheets when they came back from the numberer ? 

A. Because there was not any occasion for them to be num- 
bered ? 

Q. That is the only way ? 

A. Yes, sir ; it was not there^-there was only one sheet 
come back. 

Q. You examined every sheet in the book ? 

A. No, sir, not every sheet in the book. 

Q. You bound them up after they got back ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Turn to the bronze check-book, blue numbers, do you 
find any traces of any paper left there of the leaf taken out ? 

A. No, sir ; I do not. 

Q. You did not see any in the other ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Did you ever deliver these or any book«» to the custom- 
house in your life in any instance ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. [by the Commissioner]. I understand you to say, that 
after they came back to you from the numberer, before they 
are bound, it is not the duty of any one to go over them to 
see whether the numbers are all right ? 

A. No, sir. 

Be-dtrect : 

Q. Suppose the check-book had been bound with those 
leaves in, as you suppose it was, and had been delivered, and 
that leaf had been torn out, and the book bad been shut up 
and piled away with others, could not the string have mad^ 
this indenture on there ? 

A. That indenture, in my opinion, was made in pressing 
the book. 

Q. Your opinion is that they were made with a pressurCi 
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and that the pressure would be hard enough, even if the leaf 
were in, to make that indenture, though probably they may 
be heavier on the leaves that are out than it is here ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. There is not anything in the indenture there that shows 
at all that it was made with the leaves out ? 

A. No. 

Q,. It might have been made with the leaves in then ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

RC'Cross : 

(4,. Would it be the same were a dozen leaves between ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. With five? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Would it be the same with one leaf between ? 

A. Yes, sir ; but I' question whether that imprint would go 
further than about two shec.ts. 

Q;. One sheet between would not make any difference at all ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. It would make some difference whether there was a sheet 
in or not ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. If there were five in it would make a difference ? 

A. I don't think the imprint would go further than two 
sheets. 

Q. [by Complainant's Counsel]. When you state that it 
would not make any difference, you mean that it would make 
an imprint with one sheet in but not so deep ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. [by Respondent's Counsel]. Do you believe that the 
weight of the books would make that difference with that hard 
paper ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q,. If that leaf was ever taken out it was well done ? 

A. It was the simplest thing. 

Q. If it was taken out it was well done ? 

A. It was — it left no traces. 
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Q. Ton would say the same of the other ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. That tear yon believe had nothing to do with taking 
out of the sheet ? 

A. It is very suspicions ; I think it was made while taking 
ont-the leaf. 

Re^direct : 

Q,. It might have been made by taking out the leaf? 
A. It might have been. 

Q. The glue might stiok a little and tear the paper ? 
A. Yes, sir ; it is just where the glue comes — you can see 
where the glue comes. 

RC'Cross : 

Q. Don't you believe it was torn out ? 

A. Yes, sir ; 1 think it was. 

Q. You think the one in the blue book was torn out ? 

A. Yes, sir ; it is where the glue penetrates, and there is no 
doubt a little glue penetrated the sheets and tore it. 

Q. You have no doubt about it ? 

A. I have not a doubt. 

Q. You have not a doubt that this was torn out, and that 
the tear was made by tearing out the leaf? 

A. No, sir. 

Patrick W. Dbrham, called for complainant, being duly 
sworn and examined by Mr. Smith, testifies : 

Q. What is your business ? 
A. Stationer. 

Q. How long have you been at that business ? 
A. Since the 1st of October, 1862 — ^that is on my own ao- 
oount. 
Q. What was your business before that ? 
A. Stationer. 
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Q. You were before that olerk and assistant ? 

A. Yes ; since about 1853 or 1854. 

Q. Have you had a great deal of experience in business? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Won't you state to the Commissioner liie precise steps, 
beginning with the first and ending with the last, that are 
taken in binding these books? 

A. T first receive the orders for the checks — that is, the 
number of books of each co|or ; I receive the orders from Mr. 
Ogden or Mr. Hunter. 

Q. An order for what ? 

A. An order for a set or number of each colored checks, 
each book containing 600. 

Q. Are the checks ordered ? 

A Yes, sir ; I had a contract to supply the custom-house with 
stationery for one year, ending the first of March last. After 
I get an order, I then make an account of a sufficient quantity 
of paper to print the required number of checks and allow a 
number of sheets for spoiling in numbering and ruling ; I 
would probably allow on an order for five check-books, three or 
four sheets to a book. I send the paper to Hatch & Co., who 
own the vignette for printing, and after they are printed they 
are sent to me again ; the vignette is on a lithographic stone. 

Q. Who employs Hatch & Co. ? 

A. I employ them to do the printing. 

Q. After you receive an order from the custom-house for so 
many checks, what is the first step you take ? 

A. The first step is to count the paper ; I do it myself; after 
receiving the checks from the lithographer I send them to Mr. 
Monahan to rule the backs of the checks ; the margins of the 
checks are ruled on the stone at the same time they are print- 
ed ; after he rules them he folds them ; his orders have always 
been to fold them in sections of five or six sheets, as he thinks 
proper, and send them to Mr. Bennett, 18 Liberty street, to 
number them ; afterward they are returned to Mr. Monahan 
to be bound ; he always knows how to bind them ; after be- 
ing bound, they are sent to me. 
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Q. Did the three cbeok*>books on the taUe go through that 
process ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. These are some you famished the custom-house in the 
way you state ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. How many check-books have you furnished the custom- 
house since you were there ? 

A. From August 3d, 1863, to October 30th, 1863, I de- 
Hvered forty-one books ; that is all I delivered in that year^ 

Q. Have you delivered any since ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q,. That is all you ever delivered? 

A. No, sir ; I delivered some before I had the contract. 

Q. Won't you examine the *' red " book at number 80 — 
there is a sheet missing there ? 

A. Yes ; two leaves. 

Q. Do you know whether or not that was missing when you ^ 
delivered the book. 

A. 1 won't swear positively that it was not ; I can't say 
that I received that book particularly. As a general thing I 
look the books through to see that everything is clean, but I 
never had any suspicion there would be a sheet missing. 

Q. Did you ever have a complaint that there was a sheet 
missing in that book or in any other, until after this affair o£ 
Hunter came out ? 

A« No, sir ; not to my recollection ; there might be a case 
where a sheet was missing at the end of a book ; ran short of 
being six hundred, but there has never been in the centre of 
the book. 

Q. Did you ever have any notice or complaint that a leaf 
Was missing ? 

A. Not out of the centre of the book. 

Q. Did you ever have any nut of the centre of the book, 
down to the time this Hunter affair was out ? 

A. Not that I recollect. 
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Q. If you had had any suoh complaint as that, wouldn't 
you recollect it ? 

A. I think I would ; to the best of my recollection I have 
not. 

Q. You would consider that a great defect in your work ? 

A. I would, sir. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Pierrepont : 

Q,. You have been called upon about this matter before by 
the custom-house ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And had an examination ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Won't you look at purple check, Exhibit B — is that the 
one you examined before ? 

A. Yes, sir, that is the one. 

Q. Have you ever given an opinion about that check as to 
whether it was printed by you ? 

A. The only opinion I could give then and now is, that it 
has got my imprint. 

Q. Have you examined the paper before ? 

A. Yes, sir, I believe I have. 

Q. When you examined it before, did you give any testi- 
wnony about it ? ^ 

A. I gave my opinion about it, but I did not know what 
the meaning of the thing was when I was asked about it, until 
after I gave my opinion about the^ paper. 

Q. What is your opinion, now, about the paper ? 

A. In what respect do you mean — weight of the paper or 
quality ? 

Q,. I mean as to the paper being the means by which you 
can swear that you did not furnish the paper ? 

A. Then that would have reference to the weight of the 
paper ; in making custom-house checks, I always put in 
thirty-two pounds double cap, which is a good quality of paper 
for checks. 
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Q. Is that that kind ? 

A. I believe this is the check I examined before; I can- 
not tell about that, for the reason that after paper is handled 
it is thicker. 

Q, Tell the Commissioner what you think about whether 
you ever furnished Chat paper on which that check is printed. 

A. It is rather a difficult question to answer ; the only way 
I can tell is by my imprint ; this check, by being handled, is 
thicker. 

Q. Before it had been handled you did examine it ? 

A. Before it had been much handled. 

Q. What was your impression, then, before it had been 
handled ? 

A. As near as I can recollect there seemed to be a difference 
in the margin lines. 

Q. Was it your belief, then, that it was not paper that you 
had furnished, when you examined before it had been much 
handled ? 

A. It was then. 

Q,. Has the handling of it changed your opinion about the 
paper ? 

A. That is rather a difficult question to answer ; paper that 
has been handled feels thicker ; moisture and perspiration gets 
into it. 

Q. It feels thicker from that fact ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. It now feels thicker than it did when you examined it ? 

A. I should naturally think it does. 

Q. Have you altered your opinion about it ? 

A. I have had nothing to change my mind. 

Q. Won't you take gold check. Exhibit A; did you ex- 
amine the bronzing of it before ? 

A. I did. 

Q. What did you see about the bronzing ? 

A. I said when I first saw the check that I thought that 
bronzing was of rather a faint nature for the checks I printed ; 
I printed always in richer bronze than that — generally put on 
heavier. 
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Q. Did you give any opinion as to whether that was a check 
yon had furnished ? 

A. I can't tell whether I iid or not ; I won't be positive ; I 
don't recollect. 

Q. Have you altered your opinion any since you examined 
it at. the custom-house, in the presence of Messrs. Barney, 
Ogden, and Hunter f 

A. I don't know what I said in relation to this check then, 
except with regard to the bronzing, 

Q. Did you say anythi<Dg at that time in relation to whether 
you thought it was not one of your checks ? 

A. Not that I recollect ; 1 did express some doubts about 
the other. 

Q. Won't you take the check to " C. Johnson" ? 

A. This is the one ; I compared this with the check that 
was handed to me. 

Q. Did you have an examination by Mr. Curtis Noyes, on 
the subject of that bronze check ? 

A. I had an examination before a gentleman ; I don't know 
his name ; I would know him if I saw him. 

Q. Who else besides that gentleman was present? 

A. Messrs. Hunter, OgJen, Barney, and Mr. Cisco, was 
there part of the time. 

Q. Did you say in that examination before Mr. Noyes, if 
he was the man, when these were present, that you did not, 
in your opinion, furnish that bronze check ? 

A. I don't know whether I did or not, with regard to the 
bronze check. 

Q. What did you as to the other ? 

A. The other is the purple one ; that is, I think the one 
that I compared by measuring the distance between the mar- 
gin lines and what they said was a genuine one : I found a 
little difference in the length of the checks. 

Q. Won't you look at this bundle of paper [unbound check 
book sheets] and say whether you have ever seen them 
before ? 

A I suppose I have. 
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Q, After this forgery was discovered, what did you do ? 

A. I did not do anything ; I was asked about having any 
checks ; I told them I had. 

Q. You were asked if you had not loose checks ? 

A. Yes sir ; I told them I would bring all the checks I had 
in my office ; and I went to the office and found some, and 
my salesman some, and I brought them down to the office. 

Q. And they have been ever since in their possession ? 

A. Yes, sir ; I believe these to be the ones ; I brought all the 
checks that was there. 

Q. Have you any doubt that these are the ones ? 

A. I suppose they are the same ; I cannot tell ; I did not 
examine them carefully ; I gathered up all I could find,, and 
took them down there, and took them to the committee 
room. 

Q. Who was your salesman ? 

A. Edward Duffie. 

Q. What did he find ? 

A. He was not there then. 

Q. Who did find them? 

A. A gentleman named Martin Keveny. 

Q. Where did he find them ? 

A. One lot was tied up in wrapping paper, marked " As- 
sistant Treasurer's Checks," and tied with a string ; there was 
another lot in the bottom of the drawer where we keep sample 
checks ; the lot that was done up in paper was in another 
drawer, separate from everything else. 

Q. Do you know a man named Isaacs ? 

A. I do. 

Q. Had he been in your employ ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Did you send him about these things in any way ? 

A. No, sir ; he never had any connection with the 
checks. 

Q. What did you do with Isaacs ? 

A. I did not do anything with him in connection with the 
checks. 

5 
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Q. Bid not yoa sbnd him any where in oonneiotion With Uns 
business ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Do you know such a man ? 

A. I know two Isaacs. 

Q. Did you send Isaacs in any way connected with thid 
forgery ? 

A. Not to my recollection. 

Q. Has Isaacs never b6en in your employ ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Did not you have anything to state about Isaacs before 
Mr.Noyes? 

A. I stated my opinion as to what I thought of the man. 

Q. Have you had any transactions with him ? 

A. I have had transactions with him ; he was acting oa 
behalf of another ; money transactions. 

Q. For whom ? 

A. Palmer, of the custom-house. 

Q. Where is Palmer ? 

A. I understand in Fort Lafayette. 

Q. It was the same Isaacs ? 

A. Yes, sir ; he was a kind of managing man. for Palmer. 

Q,. Did you know anything about Isaacs having anything 
to do with the checks? 

A. No, sir ; I never gave him a chance to have anything to 
do with them. 

Q. I don't mean in your ofBce. 

A. No, sir ; I haven't heard that he ever did. 

Q. Did you state anything about it on this examination ? 

A. As I told you before, I Stated my private opinion of the 
man. 

[Mr. Gerard objects. Objection sustained.] 

, Q. What transactions have you had with Isaacs ? 

A. I had transactions with Isaacs, Isaacs acting on behalf 
of Palmer in the way of cash loans ; accommodation ; I had 
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ttotliing to do with him in the way of custom-house checks ; it 
was in private matters. 

Q. It was about these private matters that yott gave testi- 
mony ? 

A. 1 merely gave a statement, 

Q,. I understand that Isaacs was sent for, and Was suspected 
to have something to do with these checks ? 

A, These checks were my own private checks. 

Q. Never on custom-house checks ? 

A. No, sir ; and Mr. Palmer neither ; and no other man is 
allowed to lay hands on my checks. 

Q. Do you say you never had a book sent back to you from 
the custom-house on account of being short ? 

A. I never have. 

Q,. You are sure of that ? 

A. I am positive. 

Q, You know Mr. Ogden and Mr. Hunter ? 

A. I do well. 

Q. Have you had any payments of them before the checks 
Were delivered ? 

A. I had before the full complement had been delivered. 

Q* Before they were, delivered you have got paid for 
them ? 

A, Yes, sir. 

Q« That has happened more than once ? 

A. It certainly has happened once ; I don't know, but it 
may have happened more than onoe. 

4. You desired it ? 

A. I desired it ; yes, sir ; the checks might probably be a 
day or two at the bindery, and I wanted the money to meet 
my engagements. 

Re-direct ? 

Q,. When you Were asked to make an examination of these 
two checks, were other checks shown to you ? 
A. Yes, sir. 
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Q. For instance, when the currency purple check was. 
shown you, was there another purple check shown you ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did you measure the two ? 

A Yes, I am pretty certain that there were two purple ones 
that I measured. 

Q. Who showed you that check ? 

A. Mr. Noyes — I believe it was him ; I have learned since 
that it was his name. 

Q,. Do you know what was done with that check that was 
shown you ? 

A. I do not. 

Mr. Smith : Will the other side be good enough to give us 
that check that was shown ? 

Mr. PiERREPONT : We can probably learn all about it from 
Mr. Barney ; I don't know anything about it. 

Q. Was any more than one purple check shown you to 
compare with ? 

A. I don't know — I don't recollect ; there was one I am 
positive ; I don't know whether there was any more. 

Q. You thought that bronzing on one of them a little 
lighter than on the other ? 

A. As regards the bronze check, that* is easily accounted 
for — it can be rubbed off. 

Q. Was one bronze check shown you when you were told 
to look ? 

A. I was shown two, one of which I was told afterwards 
was counterfeit ; I was not informed, when the examination 
commenced, what it was about at all. 

Q. [hands witness two purple checks, numbered 380]. 
Was the check that was handed to you to examine with this 
check, that was afterward alleged to be forged, of the same 
number ? 

A. Yes, sir, 380. j 
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Q,. Compare those now, and see if you see any difference ? 

A. That is decidedly the bottom check. [Witness refers to 
the check with the wide margin at the bottom.] And the 
other is not — ^let me see — I believe that is the bottom check 
also ; it is not a top one ; I believe those are the two checks I 
compared. 

Q. The one that was shown you you compared with the 
other ? 

A. I did. 

Q. Won't you compare those now, and point out, in the 
first place, whether there is any difference in the world, and if 
so what, between those two checks, as to paper, printing, 
colors, sizing, relative position of what is on there, and every- 
thing else ? 

A, Hand me those two checks ; I will take them behind 
my back ; I can tell the weight of the paper more accurately. 
[Mr. Smith hands witness the two checks behind his back, 
and witness feels them without looking.] That is the lightest. 
[Witness refers to the one alleged to be forged,] I thought so 
then that it was the lightest. 

Q,. Would not the handling of that check make it appear 
lighter? 

A. It depends upon the amount of perspiration**-the soiling 
it gets. 

Q. If it got a great quantity of soiling what would be the 
effect, lighter or heavier ? 

A. If it is handled lightly and perspiration got in, it will 
make it thicker ; if it is handled heavily, a great deal, and 
put in the ppcket, it will make it lighter — it will wear some ; 
I believe that is a lighter paper. 

Q,. Do you think that there was originally a difference in 
the texture— the fabrio of those papers ? 

A. [Witness examines and compares the checks at the win- 
dow.] I cannot tell that, because I may chance to buy a lot 
of papeir to-day for a lot of checks from one paper-dealer who 
buys from certain mills, or is agent of certain mills, and the 
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next lot ordered I may g6 and buy of some one elde^ just a9 ^the 
paper snits me*— if ttte paper ajad priee suit me. 

Q. [by the Commissioner]. Do yo«, in the same book, 
always put the same quality of paper ? 

A. Yes, sir; all through the book— *the sania weigh^t of 
paper ; it may happen that there will be several lots in the 
store, and we might run short fifty sheets and take it out of 
some other paper and put it in, and it may possibly feel a liHle 
lighter. 

Q. So there is not an absolute uniformity in paper tbrt i$ de- 
livered for the same purpose? 

A. No, sir ; you get a reftm of paper from th# mill ; you 
will find one sheet in every four or five lighter than tb0 
others ; it will happen once in a while ; they pretend to sell it 
T)y the weight. 

Q. And mean to have it the same kind of paper ? 

A. Yes, sir ; but some sheets will run thioker than( others ; 
it happens so once in a while. 

Q. Now look at the ink and printing of the two oheok^and 
see if there is any difference ? 

A. I don't see any difTerenoe-^-not that I can disoover. 

Q. Is there any difference in the relative position of th^ 
devices on there ? 

A. I cannot tell anything from that ; this check is in par0 
before it is transferred on the stone, and in making the trans- 
fer it may drop a little lower from the top than with another ; 
it depends upon the acouraoy of the eye of the man that does 
the work. 

Q. These cheeks you furnished are piinted frooa a l^bfh 
graphic stone ? 

A. They are. 

Q. Do you discover whether or not that is printed from tiba 
same lithographic stone ? 

A. I believe it was. 

Q. Does ihcU look like the check [bronze No. 116] that w%s 
handed you to compare this forged bronao check with ? 

A. Yes, sir ; I think it is — "A. A. Low & Co. ;" I think it 
is, because I was asked if I knew the house ? 
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Q. You stated at that time that you thought the bronze was 
a little deeper on that that on this ; do you think so now t 

A. I do, sip. 

Q. Might not that happen in printing. 

A. It might happen in two ways ; it might happen in the 
printing, and it might happea by being rubbed off; I believe 
it can be rubbed off, but, as a general thing, we see that the 
custom house checks are printed in a good rich bronze. 

Q. But it might be rubbed off ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. [by the OoiofissiONER}. You thiak its being fainter now 
might have been caused by its being handled ? 

A. I think it was as faint when I saw it first as it is now. 

Q. How is bronze put on ? 
: A. Bronze is a powder rubbed on with cotton. 

Q. It is printed first witi^ a glutinous substance, and then 
the bronze is rubbed on ? 

A. It is printed with bronze ink to take in the bronze. 

Q,. Then the powder is put in ? 

A. Yes, m; thei ]>oy b^s^ the R9w4er ia ^ l|ox, and be dips 
Ijie (EK>tton in ^nd rubs it qv^r. 

Q. It is not an ink ? 

A. No ; tb^re i^ i^ot any inl^ that wUi print as beayy as 
that. 

Be-eross : 

Q. I w£^nt you to take these two purple checks and compare 
the ruled lines, and see whether tfiey are the same ; make the 
i3e.^V^reiT^ent as ypij di4 before. 

A. [Witness compares by laying one check on the other.] 
There if adiffere^qe. if thQ ^epgtti otf the checks between the 
^aundary liaes. 

(^. [by the CoMMisw^waJ. Qoul^ that; occur in the print- 

, A. Tl^s^t cQuld ^ot qpopr ii; the printing if tl^ey bad be^ii 
both printed at the same time. 
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Q. If they were printed on the same stone could that 
occur? 

A. Not if printed at the same time on the same stone. 

Jte-direct : 

Q. Don't some paper shrink more than others ? 

A. The paper is supposed to be of uniform dampness. 

Q. Suppose it is not ? 

A. It is a question I cannot answer as to whether paper 
would shrink as much as that. 

Q. Have you any idea that these were printed on different 
lithographic stones ? 

A. I have not ; I think it is owing to the shrinking of the 
paper. 

Q. Do you know anything about government bonds? did 
you ever know shrinkage to take place in those ? 

A. I have never noticed it ; I believe they will shrink, 

RC'Cross : 

Q. Won't you take both the checks numbered 380 (purple), 
and tell the Commissioner whether you believe they were 
printed at the same time on the same stone? 

A. There are five checks printed at a time, and the sheet is 
turned over and five more printed. 

Q. Just measure and compare the width of those two 
checks ; compare the cross lines and see whether they have 
shrunk. 

A. [Witness compares the width of said checks.] No, sir ; 
there is no shrinking on the cross lines. 

Q. Do you believe they were printed from the same impres- 
sion on the same stone ? 

A. I can answer that in two ways ; I can say that some- 
times two men work on two stones, and they take the sheets 
off and lay them on the table ; if they do not go to work and 
press them the paper gets a chance to dry in the hot room and 
the paper may shrink ; if it is pressed damp it does not get a 
chance to shrink. 
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Q. You state that paper pressed soon after printing would 
not shrink as much as if it is allowed to dry ? 

A. I think so. 

Q. Have you experience that leads you to think that ? 

A. I have not much positive experience. 

Q. Will you state under oath whether you believe those 
two checks were printed from the same impression on the 
same stone ? 

A. I won't swear positively that they were ; they may have 
been, and the only way I can account for it is the way I 
stated ; one might be left a certain length of time before it was 
put in the press, and then it would shrink. 

Q. Would it not shrink both ways ? 

A. It is liable to shrink both ways. 

Q,. It would shrink both ways, wouldn't it ? 

A. I should think if it shrinks one way it ought to shrink 
both ways. 

Q, Won't you look at the picture on the^iwo bronzed checks 
numbered 116 — one claimed to be forged — is it the same 
bronzing, do you think ? 

A. I don't think it is ; that seems to be inferior ; they may 
have applied a different bronze during the process. 

Q. Won't you see if you can find any in the books like it ? 

A. That struck me when I first saw it as being rather 
faint ; I never recollect having seen as poor bronze as that in 
my work, 

Q. In the words " New York" and " Collector," does one 
look like the same bronzing as in the other ? 

A. That can be accounted for. 

Q. Does it look alike? 

A. It does not. 

Q. Can you find a single check either in the loose sheets or 
in any book that does look like it — have you ever seen one of 
your checks that did look like it ? 

A. Not to my knowledge ; it attracted my attention when I 
first saw it. 
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Q. As I understand it, the difference in the time these 
cheeks mp^y h^ng lifter they 9re pript^, aad the difference in 
the temperature and tlji^e amount of dampAes;^, all would make 
^ 4i^erenoe in the^ ampuut of ahriul^aga ? 

A. Y^, I think so. 

Q. All these are elements in the matter of shrinkage ? 

A. Yes. 

Q, Suppose this papier having bean, pi:inted is wet, and i^ 
)iung up in that way, would not it have a tendency to shrink 
more one way than the other fro^i its weight ? 

A. I should think it would ; it would depend on another 
circumstance ; the amount of ^ii|i§ ti^at vfs^ in the paper 
before it was wot. 

Be-cross : 

Q. Bid you ever try any of these experiments of ];Langpig 
up paper to see which way it would shrink most ? 

A. I never experimented. 

Q,. Did you ever see the experiment ? 

A. I have seen where tkey have oome withoat getting ^he 
proper pressing from the lithographers^ 

Q« fi^ave you seen them bung up to see i^rhioh yray they 
would shrink most ? 

A. I have not. 



(Adjourned to 1 p. m. torp^orrow.) 
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Npw yoiiK, Fridoky^ Ami 8, ),864» 

Brewster Maverick, called for the oomplainiint, being duly 
sworn and examined by Mr. Andrews, testifies: 

I am a lithographer in the en^ploy of H9<tQh & Co. ; I hfive 
been in their employ about eight y^i^r^ wd have beeq ii\ the 
business about the same number of years ; my father was W 
engraver, and w«s born in the saiqe business-^my father (ind 
nay grandfather, my uQclea, a,9d aiU the family. 

Q. What is the buaiQess of Hatoh &; Co. ? 

A. Printing bonds, o^rtigcate^ of stoQl^, ohe^JkB^ dj^aftpb 
iioteis, bills of exobange, bills of lidding c^pd a^ll mc^P^eo; of 
^omiiier<?ial printing; 1 wo^rk ^iltogeth^ op stow. 

Q. How extensive is theii business ? 
• A* We hay^ «ihout fifty peo{^ i^t work ; w^ oover the upper 
door of about five buildings ; we qo];i0id^r Qpji^f e}v§s a^boi^t tb^ 
largest concern of the kind in the country* 

Q. Po you do all the goverqqi^nt. wprk bPl^o i^ th^ pity for 
the Assistant Treasurer's office ? 

A. With the e:JCoepti^ af bo^df; and b^ftk^otes^ I thinfe we 
4f> all but that. * . 

Q. You do all the work for t^Q A^^is^^ut T'^^ur^l K 

A. Yes, si|. 

Q. You not only supply Ws office but aJLl th9 ^^M 
JJiroughout the oouutry ? 

A. AH the officep tbroughaut the Uniti^d St»1Wf ft<H» Of0f 
gofi to Portland, Maiu^ c^nd New Orleaus. . 

Q, What is your partioulsrr positiou in th^ firm ? 

A. I am geuernl supwinteudept of the wh^lp affaire. 

Q. Won't you look ^t that oh^ek [3S?thibit Al, wA mvf vhj^t 
it 13 printed frorUj if you know, 

A. That is dqna iu lithography. 

Q. By whom was it printed ? 

A. Printed by the firm of Hatch & Go. 
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Q. Have you any doubt about it ? 

A. Not the least 

Q,. Where is the stone from which it was printed ? 

A. At the office of Hatch & Co., 29 William street, corner 
of Exchange place. 

Q. To whom does that stone belong ? 

A. The stone belongs to the firm of Hatch & Co. 

Q. By whom was it made ? 

A. It was made by our firm, and we hold it in our posses- 
sion. 

Q. Is it used for any other purpose than government work ? 

A. For no other purpose whatever ; I will make a little re- 
mark : What draws my attention more particularly to this be- 
ing our work is the word " In Coin /" we got the order from 
Derham to engrave that and insert it in the usual check ; we 
did so and sent a proof, and it was rather small ; he found 
fault, and wanted it engraved the same size as the word 
" Bearer," and we re-engraved it, and it is more deeply im- 
pressed on my mind than the usual course of the work, from 
that fact. 

Q. [by Mr. Pierrbpont]. That is one great reason of your 
confidence. 

A. That is one reason ; it is our work ; there is no going 
behind- the fact that It was printed by us ; only that draws 
my attention a little more to it. 

Q. Won't you tell us what is the process of putting the 
bronze upon a check of that description ? 

A. The process is the same as printing any other color, with 
the exception that we prepare the color of a bronze or yellow- 
ish cast, so that it does not affect the color of the bronze ; the 
work is covered with the ink the same as printing any other 
job ; printed on the paper, and the paper is handed to the boy 
who stands by the table, with the bronze and a piece of cot- 
ton or " rabbit's foot," and he rubs the bronze over it, and it is 
handed to another boy. and he rubs it with another piece of 
cotton and brushes it off. 
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Q. Won't you look at check [" Exhibit C"] No. 116> and 
say if you oau tell by whom it is printed ? 

A. That was printed by Hatch & Co. 

Q. From what was it printed ? 

A. A lithographic stone. 

Q. The same stone ? 

A. They are not the same stones, for this reason ; the en- 
graving is all the sAme, but in printing lithography we never 
print from the original stone ; we make what is called transfer 
work ; we print two or three thousand impressions, and if the 
stone begins to be weak we make another transfer ; sometimes 
we make eight or ten transfers and have eight or ten stones 
going on at once on the same work, but it all comes from the 
same engraving. 

Q. Is that printed from the same original engraving ? 

A. Yes, sir. ^ 

Q,. Won't you compare these two checks [Exhibits A and C], 
and see if the distance between these two lines in the margin 
is the same or different ? 

A. Those were both printed from transfers made from the 
same original. 

Q. Is there any difference in the length ? 

A. It is so small it is barely the difference of a line. 

Q,. Is there a difference ? 

A. I really cannot see it, it is so close— I cannot see any 
difference — if you put one right over the other you cannot see 
the difference-— the line is continuous ; they are both the same 
size. 

Q. They are from the same original engraving ? 

A. I have no doubt of it whatever — ^not the least doubt. 

Q. In printing these bronze checks from the same original 
stone, is there ever a difference in the length ? 

A. Yes, sir, there is ; and in other kinds of work. 

Q. How does it happen ? 

A. It is owing, as I understand it, to the dampness or dry- 
ness of the transfer-paper — different impressions come from 
one stone, and they are laid under a piece of paper to keep the 
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Wind from cmrUng them op, fend sometimes borne may be dryer 
or wetter than others, ahd in pnttiog them on the stone as 
they shrink or stretch, it appeiars on the transfer^^tbat is ow- 
ing to the atmosphere — ^it is owing to the transfer-paper. 

Q,. Some paper shrinks more and. some lessw 

A. Yes, some more and some less ; that depends on the ut- 
iflds^ere* 

Q,. That makes a dUferenoe im the length of the checks ? 

Ai Ye», sir. 

Q. [by Mr. PfSRatn^NT}. That all comes from the transfer- 
{>ftper. 

A. Yes, sir ; the reason why I spe&k of this more particof 
iarly is that bronse is printed on dry paper-^there is no stretcii 
in the paper when it is printed, it is barely perceptible ; bat 
all other jobs except bronze are printed on wet paper-*but on 
bronze paper it is likely to be on the transfer paper when it is 
beimg printed from the plate. 

Q. You are ftimiliar with the paper used for the printing of 
checks ? 

A^ Yes, sir% 

Q. ^How is it in a ream of paper, are all the sheets of the 
same thickness, weight, and color ? 

A. No, sir ; many reams are aitogeiiher tmifprm, but you 
will find often a wonderful variation in the thickness of the 
paper— ^not very much, «till it is enough so you can detect it 
ixk feeling ; some is quite thick and some thin ; it is made in 
« machine, and will naturally vary owing to the difference in 
the pulp. 

Q. How is it about the leaves in the same check-book I 

A. It is in the same check^book ; when we printed these 
books for Derhara we had three or four reams, and were liable 
to take the paper from one and mix it with another ; we fre>- 
quently buy paper for fourteen pounds to the ream, and it 
only turns out to be twelve when We put it on the scale ; it 
varies very much indeed, and has for the last year especially. 

Q. In reference to the bronzing of checks— is the bronzing 
always uniform, or is it varied ia color ? 
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A. It tiarie^ 66nsideirftbly. 

Q. How does that happen ? 

A. Owing t6 th6 differttit tohts of the brohze-^if ybu buy 
6ne or five pounds it will nbt be all generally alike ; red br6iize 
is frequently mixed with other broiiie, and that forms thb 
bronze ; may be thd nex^t batch you get tvrill be red bronze, 
but of a different shade— o^iflg to having a little more red or 
yellow, it will be a i^d^ish dr ydlowififh bolor-^wesee a gireat 
^eal of diiSferenoe ; then the tnan may roll the stone yettf 
lightly, or th6 boy toay carelessly bronze it very lightly 
there are many things liable to make different colored chiecks 
iA the i^ame b66ks ; dven in f^rinti^g a single color, purple, 
green, or blue, the man may let the color get on the roller and 
find it very light, and then charge it and make it very dark. 

Q. Won't you look at.purple check 8S0, Bxhibit B, and say 
by whom it was printed ? 

A. By Hatch & Go. 

Q,. Is the «tone in tbefer jwj&sessito i 

A. It is. 

Q. By whom wits it made ? 

A. By Hatch & Co. 

Q. Owned by whom ? 

A. Owned by them and still in their possession. 

Q. Is it used for any other purpose than printing for the 
government ? 

A. No, sir ; never; We consider that goverftmefnt property. 

Q. You have no doubt it was printed by you ? 

A. Not the slightest shadow of a doubt ; it was printed by 
us unquestionably ; it is as plain as anything ever wfes. 

Q. Won't you compare iSxhibits B and D^-what do you 
find in respect to the difference between the marginal lines ? 

A. I find that Exhibit B is longer than Exhibit D ; it is of 
the exact width. 

Q. By whom was Exhibit D printed ? 

A. By Hatch & Co. 

Q. From the same or different original stone ? 

A. From a transfer from the same original stone. 
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Q. [by Mr. Gerard]. This original stone is something like 
negative in photography ? 

A. It is exactly the sanae ; that just covers it. 

Q. You say there is a difference in the marginal lines ; how 
do yoa account for that ? 

A. It is owing to the shrinkage of the paper. 

Q, Have you any doubt about that ? 

A. Not; the least doubt in the world ; I see it every day ; it 
happens every day in the year ; in the same work it stretches 
half an inch ; this is about one eighth or one sixteenth. 

Q. Some work stretches half an inch ? 

A. Yes, sir ; even more than that ; this is hardly an 
eighth. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Pibrrepont. 

Q. You seem to speak with considerable confidence in your 
testimony ; won't youiiell me what man printed bronze check 
Exhibit A ? 

A. It is impossible to answer a question like that in a busi- 
ness where we have so much to do. 

Q. You don't know ? 

A. Yes, I do. 

Q. Then I ask you to tell if you know. 

A. I have one work book in which is put the job, the name 
of the party the job is from, who prints it, and all about it. 

Q. I merely want my question answered. 

A. 1 cannot say. 

Q. When was it printed ? 

A. It was printed in the year 1863. 

Q. How do you know ? 
I A. That word " coin " was put in at that time. 

Q, Did you see it printed ? 

A. I did see it printed. 

Q. You saw that check printed ? 

A. With the other job ; I could not swear that that partic- 
ular check came under my eye. 
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Q. That is the one I am talking about. 

A. No, I did not. 

Q. Suppose I went to you and asked you to make an exact . 
copy of that check, could not you do it ? 

A. I would not do it. 

Q. Could you do it ? 

A. I could do it. 

Q, Could any other lithographer with equal skill to your- 
self? 

A. With equal skill to ourselves, he could do it. 

Q. Look at Bronze checks " Exhibits A and C " — do they 
look exactly alike ? 

A. With the exception of the difference in the color of the 
bronze, they look exactly alike ; there is a difference in the 
color of the bronze. 

Q. Would there be any more difficulty in printing the word 
" coin " exactly like that than the rest of it ? 

A. There would not. 

Q. Not any more ? 

A. Not any more. 

Q. When paper shrinks, it always shrinks one way and 
never both ways ? 

A. No, sir ; it don't always shrink both ways ; sometimes 
it shrinks lengthwise. 

Q. When it shrinks it never shrinks two ways at the same 
time ; a sheet like this would not shrink but one way ? 

A. That depends upon the quality of the paper ; sometimes 
it will shrink one way and sometimes both ways. 

Q. Take that sheet of checks. 

A, I could not tell by feeling it. 

Q. You may look at it — will that paper shrink? 

A. I could not tell, unless you put it through a practical 
course of wetting. 

Q. Please look at these sheets of paper and say whether they 
will shrink more than one way. 

A. I could not tell until they are wet. 

Q. Who printed these sheets of bronze checks ? 

6 
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A. They are printed by Hatch & Co. 

Q. What did you do with them after they were printed ? 

A. Sent them back to P. W. DerhanL 

Q. Who did you send them by ? 

A. By one of our young men who oarries out our bundles. 

Q. Who? 

A. Tt is hard to tell who. 

Q. Who did you send Exhibit A by when you printed it ? 

A. I don't know. 

Q. Who did you send any of them by when you printed 
them ? 

A. I don't know. 

Q. You don't know the name of the man who printed any 
of them ? 

A. I do, by referring to the work-book. ' 

Q. Do you now ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Can you tell, by referring to your work-book, who printed 
any one of these cheoks ? 

A. I think I can. 

Q. Did you see these particular checks printed ? 

A. I did not see these particular checks printed ; I cannot 
swear to it. 

Q. Could any one in the office of Hatoh & Co., except one 
print those four checks ? 

A. All our men could print it ; there may be one or two ex* 
ceptions. 

Q. Cannot any lithographer print these checks ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. There is no mystery ? 

A. No more than the usual mystery of the trade ; it is no 
trouble to lithographers. 

Q. You could imitate this as easy as you could the bronze? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Any lithographer could print any of them ? 

A. Yes, if he knew his business. 

Q. The only way you know these purple sheets were print- 
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ed by Hatch & Co. is your general knowledge and their general 
appearance ? 

A. I know them to be printed by them; I see everything 
done. 

Q. Did you see the man that printed that oheck? 

A, Yes, sir ; I am sure ; not that particular sheet ; in our 
technical parlance, when you speak of that, we mean the job. 

Q, You cannot swear that you saw him print that particu- 
lar sheet ? 

A. No, I cannot ; it was printed at our establishment. 

Q. Suppose that stone were taken tt» another establishment, 
oould it not be printed in another establishment? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q, Then you know it was printed in your establishment ? 

A. I am sure of it. 

Q. Suppose you saw fit to take it out to another place and 
there strike off impressions, for the purpose of committing 
forgery, could not you do it ? 

A, No, sir ; because it has to be made out by the transferrer 
and compared, and that is o*n half a dozen different stones. 

Q, Could not it be made up ? 

A. Yes, 8ir> 

Q, You could take it to pieces and make it up again as 
easy as you did the first time ? 

A« There is no trouble to make it up mora than the usual 
trouble. 

Q. You don't understand ? 

A. I understand well enough ; I want you to understand it 
Was made in our place. 

Q, You say you did not see these particular sheets done ? 

A» That is getting it down very close indeed, 

Q^ We are only getting it down to the thing before us, 

A, I can't swear that I saw these particular checks, 

Q, Cannot swear that it was not possible that the stone was 
taken away and printed there? 

A. I can, because the place is never left alone at all ; the 
last man has a key and has to take it with him, and we have 
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double locks on the doors. We are excessively particnlar 
down at our place, more so than they are at others ; we have 
almost bank-locks on the doors, and our watchman, John, stays 
there nights, and when he goes away he has to see that every 
thing is looked up, and the first thing in the morning he goes 
and delivers the key at the office ; ihere is no chance of that 
key being forged over night. 

Q. It is not possible for anybody to get in there at all ? 

A. Except they commit a burglary. 

Q. Can they in that way ? 

A. They can in most any place. 

Q. Who is John ? do yoq watch him at night ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Could John get in ? 

A. John could get in ; he has the key. 

Q. You don't know that John did not unlock the door f 

A. I know he would not unlock it. 
. Q. How do you know that ? 

A. We have got so much confidence in him. 

Q. That is the way you know ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. You know he would not aid in a burglary or a forgery? 

A. I do not think he would. 

Q. You are certain of that ? 

A. As certain as we can be of those things. 

Q. Who is John ? 

A. He is our porter ; he is an Englishman. 

Q. How long has he been here ? 

A. I don't know how long. 

Q. He has always been a porter there since you have known 
him? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. How long is that ? 

A. About two years. 

Q. John could get in ? 

A. He could. 

Q. You are certain he did not? 
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A. I feel confideat he did not. 

Q. You did not watch him ? 

A. I did not. 

Q. He did not have the power to help somebody in there ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. How much pay did John get ? 

A. John gets about thirteen or fifteen dollars a week. 

Q. After you sent the sheets from your office, did you know 
anything about them ? 

A. We never heard anything of them after that ; we sent in 
a bill and got the money. 

Q. That was all you heard of them ? 

A. That is all. 

[Witness left the stand, and in a short time returned and 
made the following statement :] 

I did not have a chance when I was on the stand to show 
the difference in the same piece of paper. [Witness produces 
several checks.] You see on the same sheet of paper the dif- 
ference between those two colors ; that is just the difference in 
the bronzing; I picked it out of the sample drawer just as I 
came up ; it was printed for Wm. A. Wheeler ; these are New 
Orleans checks, dated New Orleans. 

Jacob G-. Wissenger, called for complainant, being duly 
sworn and examined by Mr. Smith, testifies : 

I am a lithographic transferrer, and printer, if need be, in 
the employ of Hatch & Co., and have been in their employ 
eight years next May, and September 24th next fall, fourteen 
years in the business. 

Q. Won't you look at " Exhibit A,'* bronze check — by 
whom was it done ? 

A. It was done at Hatch & Co.'s. 

Q. By whom was Exhibit C done ? 

A. The same firm. 

Q. Won't you look at those two purple checks. Exhibits B 
and D, and say whether they were printed by Hatch & Co. ? 
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A. They were ; all four were printed there. 
; Q. Have you any doubt about it ? 

A. No, sir, not in the least. 

Q. You see there is a difference in ebeoks " B" and "D^ 
in length ? 

A. I see that. 

Q. Were those checks printed from the same sixjme ? 

A. They were printed from the same original. * 

Q. How do you account for the difference in length ? 

A. If you show me a piece of paper and a sponge I will 
explain it to you in less than no time ; but I can explain it 
without the sponge. 

Q. Take one of these blank checks. 

A. In damping this paper "the paper stretches both ways; 
if this sheet should be printed damper than the next sheet, 
this sheet will shrink more than the one that has been less 
damp, and the pfiper will, according to how it runs through 
the machine, stretch more lengthwise than it will in width ; 
just according to how it runs through the machine; a sheet 
printed dry will neither stretch nor shrink, hut if the man 
who prints it leaves it on a damp stone for five minutes, 
probably to turn arouhd and say something to the next man, 
the sheet may get damp on the stone because the stone is 
damp to print, and that may cause that sheet, after it is 
printed, to be slightly smaller than the other, with the same 
impression, from the same stone, the same paper, and the same 
ink and everything. 

Q. You are employed upon the printing of these checks ? 

A. I am employed upon the transfer of checks; I have 
learned from one end of the business to the other as far as 
printing is concerned. 

Q. Does the paper always run evenly as to thickness and 
weight ? 

A. It does not. 

Q. How much difference is there? 

A. I donH know the weight ; I never weighed the paper ; 
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but running it thrdugh my hand one sheet will appear thinner 
than another coming out of the same ream. * 

Q. As to bronzing — are cheeks always of the same shade of 
bronze after they are printed ? 

A. No, sir, not all ; when printed with the same ink, with 
the same bronze, and from the same stone, there will be a 
shade of difference ; every time a man charges his roller with 
ink the following impression will be stronger than the rest, 
therefore, the bronze will show heavier, and as the roller loses 
the ink, the impression will be somewhat lighter. 

Q. [by the Commissioner]. The reason of that is that those 
struck off first are wetter and the ink is heavier, and it takea 
more bronze ? 

A. Yes, sir ; he will charge the roller for every eight or ten 
impressions ; he may fill the stone up with ink and make a full 
botched job from one line to the other. 

Q. The checks differ in the same check-book ? 

A. The checks will vary whether printed from lithography 
or any other process. 

Q. They will considerably sometimes ? 

A. Sometimes considerably ; according to the man that 
prints it ; some men are smart, and take care to get every im« 
pression alike; sometimes a job may be done in a hurry, and 
they don't look at every sheet. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Pieerepont : 

Q. Did you print that check [" Ex. A"] ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. You did not see it printed ? 

A. I did. 

Q. You saw that identical check printed ? 

A. I saw the job. 

Q. Did you see that identical one printed ? 

A. That I cannot swear to nor no man living. 

Q. You are familiar with the lithographic business ? 

A. I am quite. 

Q. This sheet of checks was printed from stone ? 
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A. It was. 

•Q. Was it printed from a stone of the same size as the 
sheet ? 

A. No, the stone is always larger. 

Q. When this was put upon the stone, did the roller go 
over it ? 

A. It did. 

Q. Which way did the roller go ? 

A. Both ways. 

Q. The roller always goes hoth ways ? 

A. Most always every impression two or three times that 
way, and two or three times that way. 

Q. Those are sheets, are they not ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And the roller, if they are properly printed, goes both 
ways — which way does it go first— is there not any rule 
about it ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Did it go the long or short way first ? 

A. Just as the man feels inclined to turn the roller ; it is 
done by hand, and he may roll it that way or this way ; you 
can not tell whether it goes an inch that way or an inch that 
way further. 

Q. Does a good printer roll it both ways ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Are they good printers in your office ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Are these sheets well printed ? 

A. Yea, sir, they are pretty even impressions. 

Q. Was that check " A" well printed ? 

A. That I cannot say ; it has been handled so much it has 
got the bronze rubbed off. 

Q. That' bronze was rubbed off by handling ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. It was not so when it was first printed ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. You are sure about that ? 
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A. I am sure about that. 

Q. This bronze has come off by handling it ? 

A. It has. 

Q. That you are sure of ? 

A. I am perfectly. 

Q. It did not go out from your establishment like that ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. You are* very sure of that ? 

A. I am. 

Q. Was bronze check " Ex. C " printed in your establish- 
ment ? 

A. It was. 

Q. Is that as it was when it went out ? 

A. More like it than the other. 

Q. Is it as it was ? 

A. Not quite ; it is not disfigured by handling the same as 
these two checks. 

Q. The other is? 

A. The other is. 

Q. When " A" was new it looked like these bronze sheets ? 

A. It did. 

Q. And like this check " C " ? 

A. It did. 

Q,. You have not any doubt about that ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. If it were printed in your establishment, it would neces* 
sarily look so ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Re-direct : 

Q. That bronze will rub off by handling considerably ? 

A. It will the same as it will on a bank-note ; whatever 
color it is printed in, after handling it a long while, the bronze 
as well as black and even other color, will rub. 

Q. You say these checks vary in sheets of bronze ; this, 
therefore, might originally have been as bright as ihese^ or not 
quite so bright ? 
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A. It might not have been quite so bright, bat this oheok 
being handled as often as thaij would reduce it the same as 
tl^at. 

Re-cross : 

Q. If one of those sheets were handled the same as ''A," it 
would look like it ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. The same would be true of the purple checks ? 

A. The same with the purple checks ; the same with other 
colors. 

John J. Cisco, called for complainant, being duly sworn 
and examined by Mr. Smith, testifies : 

I am Assistant Treasurer of the Uaited States, and have 
been for nearly ten years and a half. 

Q,. What was your business immediately before that ? 

A. I had been out of business perhaps some seven or eight 
years. 

Q. Did you have any financial business during those seven 
or eight years ? 

** A. Yes ; I had an office in Wall street, in which I did my 
private business, which was purely financial. 

Q. What has been your custom with respect to the exami- 
nation of checks for the last ten years and a half ? 

A. For the last ten years and a half I have been in the 
habit of inspecting the checks of every disbursing officer who 
has an account at my establishment, and they are very numer- 
ous, extending to every State and Territory in the United 
States. 

Q,. Do the disbursing officers in other States and Territories 
keep accounts with you ? 

A. Yes, sir ; a disbursing officer must keep his account with 
some Assistant Treasurer or Depository, hence New York is 
selected in preference for its facility for making transactions. 
I don't say I have inspected every check, but I have not only 
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been in the habit of inspecting the Mgnatdre left with us by 
the officer, but with a view of becoming perfectly familiar 
with the signatures and handwriting of all, if I may be aUoir- 
ed to say, the practice of my office. 

Mr. PiERREPONT : We do not object to your practice. 

Witness : If there is any doubt upon the mind of the pay- 
ing-teller, he submits to the cashier, and the cashier submits 
to me ; my decision is final as to the payment or refusal of 
checks for the last ten years and a l^alf nearly. 

Q. Do you know John W. Hunter's handwriting, and if so, 
how did you become acquainted with it ? 

A. I do know his handwriting ; the first time I ever saw it, 
to my knowledge, was in 1865, when Heman J. Red field was 
Collector of the port ; it was furnished to me by Mr. Bedfield ; 
I have it here, as furnished to me by Mr. Redfield, authorizing 
Mr. Ogden and Mr. Hunter to draw checks. [Witness produces 
paper with said signatures.] 

Mr. PiERREPONT : Do you propose to put it in evidence ? 

Mr. Smith : No, sir. 

Q. How often have you seen his signature since ? 

A. I should think many thousand times. 

Q. On checks ? 

A. On checks. 

Q. On checks that have been presented, paid and returned 
to the custom-house and accepted by the custom-house, upon 
statements of the Collector's accounts? 

A. Yes, sir ; I never had one of them disputed until this oc- 
curred. 

Q. Won't you look at the signatures on Exhibit " A," gold- 
red, and " B," purple, and state, if you can, whose signatures 
those are ? 

A. They are John W. Hunter's ; no other man could have 
written them. 

Q. Have you any doubt about it ? 

A. Not a particle of doubt ; 1 am as sure as that the sun 
shines. 
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Q. About either of them ? 

A. About either of them ; I am as sure of it as that the sun 
diines. 

Q. Is Mr. Hunter's signature a current, quick, running sig- 
nature, or, on the other hand, a shiw, deliberate signature? 
state the character of the signature. 

A. It is what is generally called a running hand— every let- 
ter joining, but not always so ; there are among his checks a 
great many where the letters are disconnected, particularly in 
** Hunter" after the " H,V where they are entirely disconnect- 
ed ; but in nearly all his checks the pen does not appear to be 
taken off. 

Q. Is not a running hand, such as you describe this to be, 
more difficult to forge than one of a different character ? 

A. I should judge that it was ; I should judge so. 

Q. Is Mr. Hunter's signature a difficult one to forge, and if 
so, why ? 

A. I should say that it was a very difficult one to forge, be- 
cause it has many peculiarities, and in fact his whole writing 
has peculiarities such as arc unmistakable — such as I have 
never seen in any other handwriting. 

Q,. State such peculiarities as occur to you. 

A. There is a peculiarity of letters ; there is a peculiar fash- 
ion of " P" ; it is a peculiar " P" — I mean the capital P ; and 
the small " h" ; there are peculiarities which are almost in- 
variable in all his checks. There are other letters which are 
peculiar, too : his small " y" is almost invariably turned ; the 
hair-stroke ending it is turned the wrong way ; among a thou- 
sand checks you may, perhaps, find some that are not turned 
that way, but it is almost invariable. There are other pecu- 
liarities — his capital ** C" is very peculiar and unmistakable. 

Q. [by Mr. Pierrepont]. You are alluding to the handwri- 
ting generally. 

A. Yes, sir ; I speak of his capital " C," his " Js" are 
very peculiar — they have a peculiar hair stroke in starting ; and 
his capital " H" in " Hunter" has a peculiar bow to the 
" H ;" his " t" in " Hunter" is invariably made as we would 
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make an ** 1," bringing the hair stroke up, but in a great 
many instances, and perhaps eight out of ten, the bringing 
down of the pen covers the hair stroke ; I will show you ; that 
is an " I," crossing it makes it a " t," sometimes that hair 
stroke is outside, and sometimes it will be covered by the dash 
of the pen, and you will find that one of the checks has it 
outside and the other has it in, and that variation is in nearly 
all his checks— I can show you hundreds of them ; it is very 
delicate there. 

Q. [by Mr. Pierrepont], What is this last that you are 
speaking of as peculiar ? 

A. The / making the // there are other peculiarities — ^his 
3 in 1863 has a 3 that you will see in all the checks that he 
draws, you may take a hundred checks, and you may find a 
slight variation in one or two of them, but the general 3 is 
unmistakable ; one peculiarity about the 3 is, you will find it 
commences with a little dash on the top ; in his 4s and his 
2s in December 24th, you will find those 4s and 2s in almost 
all those checks, if you will examine them— you will find a 
little dash at the top ot the 2 in many of them. 

Q. [by the Commissioner]. Do you discover in the handwri- 
ting in those checks any dissimilarity to the handwriting of 
Hunter ? 

A. Yes, sir; there is some dissimilarity; there is, in my 
judgment, an attempt to conceal the handwriting, Mr. Hunter 
generally writes a stronger hand than is written in those two 
checks, but it is not invariable ; he will sometimes write 
lighter— sometimes a new pen will write much lighter. 

Q. [by the Commissioner]. I am speaking of the fashion of 
the letters. 

A I think there is a slight attempt to conceal but not sufli- 
cient to invalidate the check ; there is a peculiarity in his 
dash at the end, but that dash, although you see it through all 
these checks, yet you sometimes see that it is varied — it is gen- 
erally very uniform, very easy — but sometimes it is strained, 
even in a good check ; there are a great many other peculiari- 
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ties I can mention— in Hunter the ttr is sometimes writtex^as 
if it were 4en. 

Q. [by the Commissioner]. That arises from the peculiar 
formation of the e ? 

A. The peculiar formation of the e, and the bringing down 
of the completion of the r, which is sometimes brought down 
in the dash and sometimes so as to make an n ; I think I can 
show you in another check ; there is a check that is almost an 
n — there you have it again ; now you find the end of the r 
turned up ; " DecrJ*^ is an attempt to make a difFerence--^he 
does not generally abbreviate in that way, he abbreviates gen- 
erally " Dece«i.," but most always writes it out in full— 
December. 

Q. [by the Commtssioner]. I understand your opinion to be 
that wherever there is any apparent variation in the writing in 
these two checks from the genuine checks, it arises from an 
attempt to change it ? 

A. Undoubtedly ; no forger— anybody who knows any* 
thing about forgery, knows that a forger who is capable of 
doing such a thing as this would not when he knew 

(Objected to.) 

Q. I will call your attention to the flourish on check " B" 
purple— did you hear Mr. Ferris' testimony on cross-examina- 
tion where he speaks of the flourish being scratched ? 

A. I did, sir. 

Q. What do you ascribe that appearance of scratching on 
there to, if there is any such appearance ? 

A. I ascribe it entirely to the pen which was used. 

Q. What kind of a pen ? 

A. A metallic pen, either gold, steel, or some other metaL 

Q. Have you observed that appearance of scratching, as it 
was called by the witness, on other and undisputed checks of 
Mr. Hunter's ? ,, 

A. Yes, sir ; it is produced, in my judgment, by a metallic 
pen, which is pointed by a very hard metallic substance. 
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Q. Have you or not observed it on undispated cheoks where 
the scratohing was more evident that it is there even ? 

A. Yes ; I have observed it in many of Mr. Ogden's checks 
that I have in my possession, and in Mr. Hunter's ; I have not 
made a particular examination as to Mr. Hunter's. 

Q.- Some of Mr. Hunter's here ? 

A. Yes, sir ; some of Mr. Hunter's here. 

Q. Can you illustrate by the checks that are now here which 
are undisputed checks ? 

A. I have a package of checks here which were acknowl- 
edged to be genuine by Mr. Hunter. 

Q. And in any of which you can illustrate what you mean 
by the scratching being more evident than it is here ? 

A. Yes, sir. [Witness produces two checks, one No. 69 
purple, Feb. 25th, 1864, the other No. 539 purple, Jan. 30th, 
1864.] 

Q. [by Mr. Pierrepont]. Are these checks that Hunter has 
ever acknowledged? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. [by the same]. I am told that these checks have never 
been returned or examined. 

A. They have not. 

Q. [by Mr. Smith]. How were they acknowledged ? 

[Objected to.] 

The CoMMise<ioNER : You cannot get them in if they are 
not acknowledged as genuine checks. 

Q. Did you say these checks were acknowledged ? 

A, I say that these checks were acknowledged at my 
office by Mr. Hunter. There was one peculiarity that I wfis 
about to show you when I was stopped by the counsel asking 
another question. It is invariable with him ; not exactly in- 
variable, but it is in nine cases out of ten, and I don't know 
but ninety-nine out of a hundred, that in writing fiftt/siz or 
forty-six^ where it ends with a y and the next word com- 
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menoes with an s, he bring the hair stroke up in this manner, 
and then brings that down and makes that particular s. If 
you look at those you will find it in every ^^fifty-six ;" in every 
forty-six^'* his x in six is uniform. I have not had an oppor- 
tunity to look through these before, but I speak of those I have 
looked at ; there you see it in ^^ fifty-six^^ of the same char- 
acter of the x. [Witness refers t^ No. 333.] You will observe 
that the ys are made in that way. There is another peculi- 
arity that is unmistakable in all his checks ; I have mentioned 
the H; his /« are peculiar; that / you will see every- 
where through the whole bundle on every check he has ever 
written. 

Q. Independently entirely of the peculiarities you have 
pointed out, and looking only at the general character of the 
hand, what is your opinion in that respect as to whether there 
is any doubt about the signature ? 

A. I have not any hesitation on my mind in saying Mr. 
Hunter wrote those checks, by his general style, without re- 
gard to any peculiarities. 

Q. Which is the best test — ^general style or peculiarities ? 

A. I generally judge first from general appearance ; in those 
things the impression upon the mind is always the best test ; 
impression is like a flash of lightning. 

Q. Just as you know a man by his face, even though you 
could not describe him ? 

A. Just as you know a man by his face or walk ; no man 
can conceal his face or his walk, nor can he conceal his hand- 
writing; any man may try it, but it will soon be discovered 
that he cannot do it. 

Q. Will you state to the Commissioner when it was that 
these two false checks were produced to you, and where ? 

A. It was on the afternoon of the 25th of February last. 

Q. When were they sent by you into the custom-house ? 

A. I have the receipt. [Produces it.] They were sent for 
by Mr. Ogden, the Auditor, on the 18th of February of this 
year, and receipted for on that day ; the receipt is here ; Mr. 
Ogden, Auditor. 
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Q,. Mr. Ogdon sent to you for them ? 

A. Yes, sir ; the account had been made up and the checks 
oanselbd, and we have the reoeipt for the cancelled checks. 

Q. Won't you state to the Commissioner when they were 
broxight back to the Assistant Treasurer's office, by whom, who 
came, and what took place, all the circumstances, and all that 
was said while Mr Hunter was present ? 

A. I should think it was after 4 o'clock in the afternoon of 
February 25 — it was somewhere in the neighborhood of 4, 
and my impression is that it must have been after — Mr. Bar- 
ney, the Collector of the port, Mr. Ogden, Auditor, and Mri 
Hunterr, Assistant Auditor, came to my room ; Mr, Ogden, 
having in his hand this purple check [Exhibit B], saying, we 
have discovered a forged check of Mr. Hunter's, and handing 
it to me at the same moment ; I asked them to be seated, and 
examined the check ; upon examining it I made up my mind. 
[Objected to] Nothing was said at that moment ; I rang for 
my cashier, Mr. Russell, I said to him, " They say they have 
discovered a forged check of Mr. Hunter's — bring me all the 
checks you have in the office purporting to be drawn by Mr. 
Hunter ;" and, in a low tone of voice, I said, " Listen to 
what he says;" he brought the checks of January, which I 
have here, and they were put down upon the table and spread 
upon the table ; Mr. Hunter instantly commenced to tell 
me that he never abbreviated December; the cashier ob- 
served, " You do, but in a different way," which he admitted ; 
he then said, *^ I never write the small Ik after the date-— 24 
[" ?4th"] — I never commence the filling in so far from the 
margin, I write in a much heavier hand ;" but, I said, *^ Some 
of your checks are written in a light hand — we will show 
them to you ;" I have one here that I showed at thtf time ; 
these checks, which he admitted at that time, were genuine. 

Q,. Won't you put in all the checks he admitted at that 
time ? 

A. These checks are vouchers, 

Q. (by Mr. Pibrrbpo?it1. Have they been returned to the 
custom-house ? 

7 
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A. No, sir ; therefore they are vouchers. 

(Mr. Pierrepont objects. Mr. Gerard argues that they are 
admissible as part of the res gesttB. Objection overruled.) 

Witness : That is one that I showed him [check dat«d Jan. 
30, 1864, No. 582, Exhibit E] ; I showed him that among 
others as being written in a light hand— his hand is generally 
heavier. 

Q. Do I understand that you showed him more than one of 
lighter hand ? 

A. Yes, sir; I showed him this among others, and he ob* 
served that it was undoubtedly when he had a new pen— 
which is a very common thing with a new pen* 

Q. These were all produced at the time ? 

A. The whole of the genuine checks were produced* 

Mr. Smith : I put in all these checks that were pro- 
duced. 

Q. Did he deny any that were on the table ? 

A. He did not ; there were a number of th«se light checks, 
but that is the only one I took an account of ; I showed him a 
number of them. 

Mr. Pierrepont : We will object to none of the checks that 
have been returned and examined ; we will admit the first 
two checks offered, in regard to the flourish; to be genuine. 

(The said two checks are marked Exhibits " F" and ♦' G.*') 

Q. Take up the thread of your narrative and proceed with 
it. 

A. I then asked Mr. Ogden if he missed any of his check- 
books — if there were any of them gone, he said he had not ; 
I asked him if he had discovered any mutilations in any of 
them, he said he had not ; I said, '< Have you, made an exam- 
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nation ?" he said he had ; Mr. Hunter then said it was a very- 
good forgery, and he did not blame anybody for paying such a 
check rs that ;* he said that when it was brought to him by 
young Mr. Ogden, submitting only the signature to him, and 
asking if it was his signature, he said it was, and that he dis- 
oovered it was a forgery when he looked at the body of the 
check. 

Q. Mr. Hunter said this ? 

A. Mr. Hunter said this ; Mr. Ogden, the Auditor, who 
was then present, observed, *' Yes, it is a very good forgery ;" 
Mr. Barney chimed in by saying, " Yes, 1 think it is a very 
good forgery ; what do you think of it, Mr. Cisco ?" My an- 
swer was, that ** I don't admit that it is a forgery ;" Mr. 
Hunter instantly said, " Do you mean to charge me with it?" 
I said, " I have not charged anybody with it — I have taken 
my ground that it is not a forgery ;" I then suggested to Mr. 
Barney that for greater security, if Mr. Hunter was to con-" 
tinue to draw checks, which I thought he ought not, that they 
should be made payable to order ; the conversation ended then, 
80 far as Mr. Hunter being present ; Mr. Barney remained, 
but Mr. Hunter and Ogden left. 

Q. Did you ever have any other interview with Mr. Hunter ? 

A. There was a subsequent interview the second day after ; 
I am quite sure it was the second day after. 

ft. Where? 

A. At the private room of the Collector in the custom-house. 

Q,. State who were present, and all that occurred, in the 
order it occurred. 

A. In the meantime the gold check had been discovered ; 
that was brought to me by Mr. Ogden. 

Q. The same day or the next day ? 

A. It was the next day or the next day following ; I think 
it was the next day. 

Q. At the time the gold check was presented, did you 
present it ? 

A. I did. 

* Mr. Hunter denies this statement. 
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Q. How carefully ? 

A. Very carefully ; I gave it as careful scrutiny as the oc- 
casion called for. 

Q. Did you also examine the other check carefully before it 
left your possession when it was first brought to you ? 

A. Yes, sir ; T gave it a careful scrutiny ; the points were 
all fixed in my mind before it left my custody. 

Q. Was the purple check left with you the first day the 
parties came ? 
A. It was not. 
Q. They took it away ? 
A. Yes. 

Q. Who took it ? 

A. I think it was in the possession of Mr. Ogden ; either 
Mr. Ogden or Mr. Hunter. 

Q. When Mr. Ogden brought the gold check, did he take it 
away with' him ? 

A. He did, sir; it was not admitted to be genuine, and it 
was their property. 

Q. Now, we will come down to the next interview. 
A. I was invited to that interview by Mr. Ogden, who came 
to my office ; there was a previous interview with Mr. Hunter, 
but it was subsequent to the one at my office. 

Q. When did this interview with Mr. Hunter take place ? 
A. It was the next day after that interview, at my office* 
Q. Where ? 

A. At my office ; Mr. Hunter came there. 
Q. Was any one else present ? 
A. No, sir ; no one else was present. 

Q. State the circumstances of his coming, and all that oc- 
curred, and what was said. 

A. Mr. Hunter came to my room and asked to be allowed 
to come in ; I let him in, and he came up in a hasty manner 
and said : '^ We have discovered these fellows ; we have got 
these forgers ;"* I said : " I am very glad to hear it ;" at first; 
he said '' fellows," and afterwards " forgers ;" and I observed 

* Mr. Hunter denies this statement. 
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«' I am irery glad of it;" said, " Who are they ?" h© said, '' Mr. 
Palmer, Mr. Barney's private secretary." 

Q. Where was Mr. Palmer then ? 

A. He was said to be in Fort Lafayette ; Mr. Palmer, Mr. 
Isaacs, and Mr. Derham, the stationer ?" he then left ; that 
was the substance of that conversation ;* I don't think 
there was anything else that passed ; the next conversation 
was when I was invited to go to the custom-house to meet with 
these people ; there was to be an examination of Mr. Derham. 

Q,. When was that ? 

A. That was in the afternoon of the same day that Mn 
Hunter came to the office alone. 

Mr. PiERREPONT : Was Mr. J. Romeyne Broadhead present 
at this interview when you say Mr. Hunter came there alone ? 

A. My impression is that when Mr. Hunter came into the 
room Mr. J. Romeyne Broadhead was sitting in one corner of 
the room ; he did not remain, however ; it was an omission 
on my part ; he was there a part of the time only ; he sat in 
one corner of the room. 

Q. Was any one else present that you now recollect ? 

A. I do not now recollect of any one else being present. 

Q. The next conversation was when ? 

A. When I went there I found Mr. Derham under examina- 
tion by Wm. Curtis Noyes. 

Q,. Who did you find there ? 

A. Mr. Barney, Mr. Ogden, Mr. Hunter, Wm. Curtis Noyes, 
detective King, a police officer, and Mr. Derham, who was 
under examination when I went in. That examination was 
quite a lengthy one by Mr. Noyes, and during that time 
these loose sheets of checks — -I suppose them to be the same — ^ 
some loose sheets were brought from Mr. Derham's office ; it 
was a long examination ; an effort to get hold of a thread in 
this matter. 

Q. During or after Derham's examination, while Mr. Hun- 
ter was still present, state what was said. I don't want to go 
into all that examination. 

* Mr. Hunter d^oiea this «t»tement. 
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A. I don*t think there was anything pertinent to this thing 
except that examination of Mr. Derham, except that I again 
called Mr. Ogden's attention to the matter of the books. 
Q. What do yon mean by " the matter of the books ?" 
A. The examination as to any missing books or any muti- 
lations of others, and he said distinctly that there were no 
books missing, nor were any mutilated ; Mr. Ogden stated 
that It is doe to Mr. Ogden to say, however, that he came to 
me subsequently, and in the presence of the Solicitor of the 
Treasury, I for the third time suggested a further examina- 
tion of those books, not being satisfied ; the Solicitor joined 
me in the request to Mr. Ogden that he should make a further 
examination ; he promised me he would ; he then came to me 
that afternoon, or a subsequent day, and stated that he had 
found one book missing — that two of the books were mutila- 
ted — not that they were mutilated ; he did not say that ; he 
said that sheets were out of two of the books — one sheet 
out of each, between numbers 70 and 80; this was Mr. 
Ogden ; there was chic matter in connection with this red check 
^vriiich came out at that interriew when Mr. Hunter was pres- 
cmt: it was in relation to this check, 116; this is the time 
Berham was examined ; Derham was present, and afterwards 
two other persons were added. 

Q. [by Mr. Pierrcfoict]. Who were present? 
A. Mr. Barney, Mr. Ogden, Mr. Hunter, and D etectiTe King, 
and before we got through two other persons were added ; I 
don^t know their names ; they were brought there by Der- 
bam ; they were s«ent for by Mr. Noyes ; they had been eur 
gaged with Bennett in the numbering business — number- 
ing checks ; Bennett is a numberer ; these two young men 
kad gone into bu^ne9$, and they were sent for and brought 
there in relatitm to it ; prior to their coming there was a per- 
fect agreement in relatitm to the alteration of this check 
[BsJiibit B]; alteration of the number.; I don*t know that 
Hunter expressad any opinion apon it ; I am not sore that ha 
did, but thers was a general admission that they had been 
altered from 76 to 116 ; when these two numberers came that 
matter was submitted to them ; they were a&ked whether 
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they numbered these checks ; they said those checks had been 
cambered at their place of business ; it was their type, they 
knew it and were perfectly satisfied, and they both agreed 
that it was altered from 76, so that there was a perfect cor- 
respondence,, or admission, with all that this number was 
altered from 76. 

Q. Anything further at that interview ? 

A. Nothing further connected with this matter ; there was a 
great deal said that I don't think is pertinent to it at all. 

Q. On the 24th day of December, when these two checks^ 
about which this inquiry is proceeding, were presented, was 
there any balance in favor of the custom-house ; and if so, 
how much? 

A. There was at the close of business on the 24th Decem- 
ber last. 

Q. That is, after this check must have been paid ? 

A. Yes, sir ; there was a balance to the credit of Mr. Bar- 
ney, the Collector of the port, of $69,592 94 in gold. 

Q. Subject to be drawn on by just such checks as Exhibit 
A? 

A. Yes. 

Q. What was the balance in currency ? 

A. $1,078,950 41. 

Q,. I will ask about the mode and habit of drawing upon 
these different accounts, kept by the custom-house with you ; 
were they drawn indiscriminately ? 

A. They drew either coin or paper ; they had been in the 
habit of drawing for the old demand notes when there was an 
abundance of them — demand notes put to their credit instead 
of gold ; certain checks were marked to be paid in demand- 
notes, but this character of check [Exhibit A] we always 
pay in coin, and it is so marked, and that check would have 
been paid at any time if there had been a month's time that 
no other check had been paid ; without reference to any other 
check that check would have been paid when presented. 

Q. It was your duty to pay it ? 

A. Yes, sir ; it was our duty to pay it ; we believed it to 
be genuine, and we paid the check. 
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Q. If there had not been any cheek drawn for two months, 
and there was a balance there, you would have been bound to 
pay it ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Is there any other matter pertinent to this inquiry thai 
you can state? 

A. There are a great many things I might state. 

The Commissioner : Yon must not state any suspicions, and 
|(r. Hunter must be present. 

A. Then I have not anything further to say. 
Q. If anything occurs to you th at you think is important I 
wish you would state it. 

The Commissioner : I don't think that will do. 

Mr. Smith : We do not wish to be subject to the rule as to 
the order of proof. 

(Adjourned to Monday, at 10^ a. m.) 



Fifth Day. 

New York, April 11, 1864. 
Before United States Commissioner White* 

John J. Cisco : Direct examinaticMi resumed. 

Before commencing, I wish to say that I desire to correct 
my testimony in relation to an important matter, if you will 
allow me to do it. 

Mr. PiERREPONT : Certainly. 

Witness : It is in regard to Mr. Hunter*s calling upon me ; 
I said in my testimony^ he called upon me the next day *, 
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I wish to change that — I should say suhsequently ; my im- 
pression is now that it was not the next day, and that impres- 
sion is strengthened by the fact, which is called out by Mr. 
Broadhead being at my office; Mr. Broadhestd almost in- 
variably comes to my office every »Saturday ; he rarely evei 
comes any other day, and my impression is that it was Satur- 
day that Mr. Hunter called on me ; I desire to say it was 
* jBubsequently, and not the next day; and so with regard to 
the meeting at the Collector's office ; I made no memorandum 
of the date of that interview ; of the first interview a memor- 
andum was made ; I desire to say that it was subsequent to 
that first interview. 

Mr. PiERREPONT : In this connection I would like you to 
add, that when Mr. Hunter went into your office Mr. Broad- 
head was there, and when he went out Mr. Broadhead was 
there, unless you think differently. 

A. My impression is that it was otherwise ; I think he was 
not ; my impression is that he was there a part of the time. 

Q. Is it your impression that Broadhead was there when 
Hunter entered ? 

A. My impression is that Mr. Broadhead came in after- 
wards. 
' Q. And that Broadhead left before Hunter did ? 

A. I think so ; it is possible it may be the reverse : he was 
not there all the time. I am quite sure ; Mr. Broadhead has 
the entree to my office whenever he pleases ; I do not recol- 
lect distinctly whether Broadhead was there when he enteredi 
and left or not, but my impression is otherwise ; he was there 
part of the time. There was one other point which I intended 
to have given in my direct evidence ; it was in reference to 
the " DecV (I went through, I think, all the writing in the 
checks) ; the " D " being different from Mr. Hunter's usual 
" Ds," as written in his checks ; it is not different from the 
Bs in the margin of some of the checks in this book ; the very 
(( J) » jjj n DecW^^ I can show you here in his handwriting. 
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Mr. PiERREPONT : Please do so. 

Witness : That is his usual " D" [Check No. 303] ; I think 
you will find it in all of them ; it is uniform ; you will find the 
D in Check No. 6 in red gold book ; you will find it in Check 
No. 11 and No. 17 ; you will find an abundance of them; No. 
21 ; here you will find the other. 

Q. [by the Commissioner]. Do you find it in any of the 
checks here ? 

A. I have not ; I have not made a thorough examination of 
all the checkS;, but, as far as I have, I do not find it ; I find it 
in No. 1 in the word " Drawback," also in No. 18, in " Draw- 
back." 

Mr. Smith : Have you any objection, Mr. Pierrepont, to his 
pointing out a Page and a Wheeler in any other check ? 

Mr. Pierrepont : Not if it is one that is in evidence. 

Witness : It is in one of the checks admitted in evidence ; 
in looking and finding this check was drawn to Page & 
Wlieeler, I looked to see whether there was a firm of Page & 
Wheeler in the directory, and I found one ; I looked over the 
checks to see if I could find any other checks made payable to 
Pago & Wheeler ; I could not, but I found checks to E. W. 
Page, and I found checks to Wheeler ; previous checks ; and 
the "Page" and the "Wheeler" put together make the 
." Page & Wheeler" in that check ; the Page check is No. 303 
purple, and the Wheeler check is No. 351 purple ; there are 
others of the same character exactly. There is only one other 
matter, I suppose, that will be admitted, that is, I was not 
notified by Mr. Hunter, or by anybody in relation to the 
lost checks, or check-books ; it would have been proper in the 
business to have notified me if it was discovered that the 
checks were out of the book ; to have notified me that such 
and such numbers were missing, and not to pay them if they 
appeared I I received no such notification. 
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Q. [by Mr. Smith]. How about the book that was lost? 

A. Thai is a matter I could not have any control of at all. 

Q. Did you ever have any notice about that ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Do you think of anything else ? 

A. No, I do not that would be admitted ; there are a great 
many things connected with the case about subjects that 
would not be admitted under the Commissioner's ruling on 
Friday. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Pierrepont : 

Q. I shall take up to-day's testimony first, and then I shall 
begin in order. Would you expect to receive any notice of 
the absence of checks unless the parties themselves^ Mr. Hun. 
ter and Mr. Ogden, knew it ? 

A, In answer to that, I would say it was their duty to 
know such a thing as that, because in drawing from a check- 
book he invariably looks at the numbers of his checks ; I 
think it was their duty to know it. 

[Question repeated.] 

A. My answer is, it is their duty to know it. 

Q. I am not asking on the subject of their duties ; I shall 
have to have an answer ? 

A. Why, no ; if you wish that answer, 

Q. You have pointed out in the gold book, No. 6, where 
you say a similar D appears, and onward. 

A. No. 1 and onward. 

Q. Where you say the same D appears, in what word does 
that D appear ? 

A. In the word " Drawback." 

Q. Won't you give the date of No. 1 and No. 6 ? 

A. No. 1 is November 10, 1863, and No. 6 is November 10, 
1863. 

Q. Is it in the same words in all that you have examined) 
that you have spoken of ? 

A. Those that I have spoken of, it is. 
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Q. [by the Commissioner]. In looking over the margin of the 
difick-book, daring December, do you find any of them to 
correspond with the D in that check ; you pointed it out as 
occurring in the word " Drawback" ? 

A. It occurs in the check of December 2d ; it occurs in 
the check of December 3d, and December 4th, and so on. 

Q. Please give us the three dates when you first went into 
business for yourself, when you last dissolved partnership in 
business, and when you accepted the present office. 

A. To give you the exact dates it would be necessary to 
refer to some papers. 

Q. I don't care about the month; you can state what year, 
and whether it was in the spring or autumn of the year ? 

A. I first went into business, I think, in the year 1826 ; it 
may have been in the first part of 1827, but I think it was in 
1826 ; I was not of age when I first went into business ; I 
quit business, I think, in 1844. 

Q. When did you accept your present office ? 

A. In 1853 ; I think it was in October ; I entered on the 
duties of the office in November. 

Q. During that interval, of about ten years, what were 
you doing ? 

A. I had an office in Wall street ; I was not engaged in 
business, except you may call it business where a man is in- 
vesting his money in various things ; I was in no business ex- 
cept in investing my own means. 

Q. Prior to 1844 you were in the wholesale jobbing busi- 
ness ? 

A. I was importing and jobbing dry-goods ; I was in that 
branch of it known as goods adapted to men's wear — cloths. 

Q. In the wholesale importing cloth business ; is that the 
proper expression ? 

A Yes, Mr. 

Q. I am speaking of the time when you went out of busi- 
ness. 

A. Yes, sir ; when I went out of business. 

Q. By whom were you appointed to this office ? 
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A. By President Pierce. 

Q. Wlien you took that office who was the Collector ? 

A. Mr. Red field ; we were appointed at the same time ; 
but he took possession of his office before I did. 

Q. Who succeeded Mr. Redfield ? 

A. Mr. Schell. 

Q. Mr. Barney succeeded Mr. Schell ? 

A. Mr. Barney succeeded Mr. Schell. 

Q. During Mr. Schell's administration, who drew the checks 
in that office apon you ? 

A. Mr. Schell drew his own checks, if not the whole time, 
he did nearly the whole time ; I am inclined to think he drew 
during the whole time. 

Q. Mr. Hunter did not draw checks during that time ? 

A. It is possible he may have drawn during the early part 
of his administration, but he did not generally. 

Q. I am informed that Schell never allowed others to 
draw. 

A. That is my impression. 

Q. When did Hunter commence drawing checks after 
Barney came into the office ? 

A. I have the order of Mr. Barney here. [Witness pro- 
duces the order.] The first notice that I received from Mr. 
Barney is April 17, 1861. 

[Witness reads order of April 17, 1861.] 

The next was June 11, of the same year. 

[Witness reads order of June 11, 1861.] 

The next order is the one authorizing Mr. Hunter to dxaw 
checks, dated September 28, 1861. 

[Witness reads order of September 28, 1861, authoriSfing 
Mr. Hunter to draw checks.] 
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Q. Is Hnnter's signature on this last order of September 
28, in' which he is authorized to draw ? 
A, It is. 

[The Commissioner marks said orders Exhibit 1 or 2.] 

Q. From the 1st of October, 1861, or about that time, Mr. 
Hunter commenced drawing checks ? 

. A. The date of this is September 28 ; I think very likely he 
commenced about that time. 

Q. You think he commenced about the first ? 

A. I think he commenced immediately, I am not sure. 

Q. Since two years ago in October last, Mr. Hunter has 
drawn frequently ? 

A. Very often, indeed — very great many checks. 

Q. Compared with the business of the office when Mr. 
Schell was Collector, and the business of the custom-house 
since Mr. Barney has been Collector, how is it ? 

A. I think a great many more checks. 

Q. A great many more now than then ? 

A. Yes, sir. 
. Q. What would you say as to the business of your office 
now, compared with the business of that office three years 
ago? 

A. It is vastly increased ; I should think it might be an 
increase of ten times, or more ; I will mention one item, if 
you please, to give you some idea — the average balances 
of the disbursing accounts at my office, prior to the war, 
were only $2,000,000 ; the average balances now exceed 
$25,000,000, and we consider that a small branch of our 
business — that disbursing account. 

Q. I observed in Mr. Ferris' testimony, that he said that he 
gave no bonds— your paying teller — is that so ? 

A. I have never taken a bond from a clerk in my establish- 
ment. 

Q. Who takes that great responsibility ? 

A. Myself ; believing that a clerk who has not my oonfi* 
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denoe — ^his bond is not worth anything— he must have my 
entire oonfidence, and th^n I want no bond ; I never appoint 
one who has not my entire confidence. 

Q. If he has your entire confidence, your confidence is very 
complete, is it not ? 

A. It is. 

Q. And if he has not your entire confidence you would not 
have him there at all ? 

A. Not at all. 

Q. You take, then, all the risk upon yourself? 

A. So far as that is considered a risk. 

Q. That is, unless you are perfect in knowing a man, you 
take the risk ? 

A. Yes ; bonds have proved of very little value. 

Q. Whatever risk there is you take ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. During these ten years and a half that you have been 
there have you been attentive to the office personally ? 

A. I have devoted my entire time to it ; I have never been 
absent a day for sickness, though I have been sick in my 
office, and the only absence was when it was necessary for 
me to go to Washington. 

Q. Have you been sick at your office often ? 

A. Several times. 

Q. You have found the office excessively confining ? 

A. I have, indeed. 

Q. And the responsibility enormous ? 

A. Greater than that of any other office in the known world 
pecuniarily. 

Q. How much compensation for all this toil and responsi- 
bility do you get ? 

A. Do you mean compensation in salary or compensation in 
any other way ? 

Q. First the compensation in salary. 

A. The salary is the pitiful sum of six thousand dollars a 
year, for which no man would ever accept the office who was 
fit for it. 
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Q* Now, tell me what the other compensatiott i«. 

A. The holding aa important position and discharging its 
duties faithfully and particularly during the last three years, 
very much against my will, but because the government de- 
sired it, and because I felt it was a nocessity. 

Q. This second compensation, a faithful discharge of your 
duty with success and fidelity, and without error, is far dearer 
to you than the six thousand dollars? 

A. Dearer to me than all else I possess except my wife and 
children. 

Q. And it is for the support of that laudable pride and 
patriotism that you went in ; you would not remain for the 
money ? 

A. That ipfluenced me up to the time of the incoming ad* 
ministration ; the reasons why I have remained during the 
present administration are known to almost everybody ; they 
regarded it as a matter of duty and patriotism ; they saw it 
was impossible to get any new man to go in who had the 
necessary experience, with the country in a state of war ; I 
had refused over and over again to accept under this admin- 
istration, but was finally induced to take the position by the 
appeals of the administration, and by our own people here. 

Q. Have you had many mistakes or frauds occur in your 
office? 

A. I never lost a farthing by the management of that 
office. 

Q. Have you had any mistakes of any importance occur in 
the payment of checks ? 

A. None but what have been rectified ; mistakes will occur 
in any office ; none but what have been rectified, or were capa- 
ble of being rectified. 

Q. Have you felt great pride in the complete and thorough 
management and correctness of the administration of your 
office? 

A. I certainly have ; it is wonderful to me that it could 
have been so well managed, depending, as I must neoessarily, 
upon others. 
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Q. You have been obliged to greatly increase' the number 
of your clerks ? 

A. A very great increase. 

Q. Mr. Russell was, until two years and a half ago, pay- 
ing teller ? 

A. I found Mr Russell, the chief clerk, called cashier, in 
the office, when I came in ; he acted as paying teller down 
to two years and a half, and then it was necessary to have Mr. 
Russell general supervisor over the paying department. 

Q. Was any bookkeeper removed at any time, and if so, 
what position did he occupy in the office ? 

A. 1 believe there have been several bookkeepers removed. 

Q. Within a year? 

A. Yes, sir ; there was one removed recently. 

Q. What was his name ? 

A. C. W. Bouck, son of the late Grov. Bouck. 

Q. Why was he removed ? 

A. He was removed because he disobeyed my instruc- 
tions. 

Q. Was another appointed ? 

A. Yes, sir ; Mr, Wiltbank. 

Q. What did he do before ? 

A. He was a book-keeper in another department, keeping 
"what is called a ledger for these disbursing accounts — one of 
the book-keepers in that department. 

Q. How long had Wiltbank been in your office ? 

A. I cannot give you the exact time, but I suppose he had 
heea there in that department ; but I do not recollect exactly 
the date of his appointment. 

Q. Where did he come from in that department ? 

A. He had been engaged as a book-keeper in a drygoods 
house. 

Q. What house was that ? 

A. I think the names are Fanshaw & Milliken — I think 
some such firm. 

Q. Did you hear Mr. Ferris' testimony the other day ? 

A. I did, 

8 
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[' Q. In the Account he gave of the course the checks took 
after he received them, and from the time he received them 
until they went back to the custom-house, did he give a 
correct statement ? 

A. I think very nearly so. 

Q. You think the checks went through with the course 
he described ? 

A. Yes ; that was the usual process. 

Q. Won't you take that bundle of checks, and state whether 
there is a check in there, that from the time it was paid at 
your office to the time it went back into the custom-house 
office until this question arose about the forgery, that you had 
ever put your eyes on, if so won't you point it out ? 

A. I don't pretend to identify it in that way at all, but I 
will say there is scarcely a bundle of checks that goes to the 
custom-house that I don't examine— that I do not look over ; 
I looked at a great many with a view to become familiar, and 
to keep familiar with the handwriting and .the transaction of 
the business of the office, but I cannot* say as to any one par- 
ticular check. 

Q. Can you say you did the whole ? 

A. No, sir ; I cannot state that I did all — I did, undoubted- 
ly, a great many ; it was my habit to look over the checks, 
but I cannot state as to particular checks. 

Q. Can you state that you did all of' them ? 

A. I won't state that I looked over the whole of those 
checks. 

Q. Did you ever see these two that are claimed to be for- 
geries until they went back to the custom-house, and were 
there pronounced forgeries ? 

A. No, sir ; not to my recollection ; I may have passed 
them over, but not to my recollection ; it is not so much the 
fillirfg up of the checks as the signatures that governs our pay^ 
ment. 

Q. Won't you tell us when those checks were first called 
to your attention ? 
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A. The time that I stated in my direct testimony, whioh 
was February 25th, in the afternoon. ^ 

Q,. And who brought them to you ? 

A. The purple check at that time was in the hands of Mr. 
Ogden, and he was accompanied by Mr. Barney and Mr. Hun- 
ter. 

Q. Ajid they told you it was a forgery ? 

A. Mr. Ogden br((ught it in his hand, and said we have dis- 
covered a forged check. 

Q. Who brought the gold check ? 

A. Mr. Ogden. 

Q. And he told you it was a forgery ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. When you looked at those checks then for the first time, 
if I understood you right yesterday, you said " I early took 
my ground," what do you mean by that ? 

A. I mean after making proper examination of the check, 
my ground was that it was not a forgery. 

Q. Did you take that ground, the first time they showed 
them to you, in your own mind ? 

A. I did after making proper examination. 

Q,. I mean on the first interview in whioh they were shown 
you, did you then make up your mind that they were gen- 
uine? 

A. I did. 

Q. Then the first time they were presented to you you had 
so made up your mind ? 

A. I diJ. 

Q. At the time you called in Mr. Russell, and in a low tone 
told him to hear what Mr. Hunter said, was your mind then 
made up ? 

A. It was, 

Q. And why did you want Mr. Russell to hear every word 
that was said, your mind being made up? 

A I thought it was an important matter, and might be 
testimony. 

Q,. And you then wanted to have Mr. Russell hear anything 
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Mr. Hnnter would say on the subject, that would tend to con- 
firm whatever you believed to be the truth ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Have you supposed that there could not very well occur 
a mistake in your office — have you so said to anybody ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. You have not so said ? 

A. No, sir ; I have not any recollection. ^ 

Q. Have you stated so to any lady lately ? 

A. I have no recollection of ever saying it to any living 
person ; I may have said that we guard against mistakes as 
much as possible, and that our office was as free from mistakes 
as any institution in the world. 

Q. Have you said these words to a lady, " Madame, a mis- 
take can hardly occur in my office ?" 

A. I have no recollection of using such words to a lady ; it 
is possible I may have said that from all the guards we threw 
around our business, from the many checks we adopt there, 
that a mistake could hardly occur in our office ; I may have 
used such words, but I have no recollection. 

Q. Have you talked much about ihe matter of these 
checks ? 

A. Very little, indeed ; I desired to keep it perfectly quiet, 
and was amazed when it got into the papers from the source 
it did. 

Q,. Have you talked to Moses Taylor about it ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q,. Have you talked to Mr. Coe about it, the President of 
the American Exchange Bank ? 

A. Both of these gentlemen came to me in reference to the 
matter — Coe on belialf of Mr. Hunter, with a letter, which he 
said he had intended to send, but preferred to deliver person- 
ally, and have a conversation with me upon the subject. 

Q. Did he deliver it ? 

A. He did ; I have it in my office, I think ; I am not sure 
whether I filed it or not. 
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Q,. Have you said, ** It is impossible that a forgery should 
go through my office," to any lady or gentleman lately ? 

A. I should be glad to have the name of the lady. 

Q,. Do you remember to have said so to any gentleman ? 

A. I may have said that my theory was that a forgery can- 
Dot be suGoessfuUy committed, if a person understands his 
business. 

Q. In your office, could you say that a forgery could not be 
committed ? 

A. I may have said it would be very difficult to commit a 
forgery in my office. 

Q. Would you know if you heard read to you the letter of 
which you have spoken from Mr. Coe ? 

A. I think I would ; I think I should remember the pur- 
port of it ; Mr. Coe came to my office and said he was a neigh- 
bor of Mr. Hunter's. 

[Mr. Pierrepont offers to read a copy of the letter from Mr. 
Coe to witness. Mr. Q-irard objects.] 

Q. You wrote back a letter to Mr. Coe, did not you ? 
A. If you have it, I should be glad to have it produced. 

Mr. Pierrepont : I have it ; it is dated March 9th, 1864 ; 
the other was dated March 7th, 1864. Did you write him 
back a letter ? 

A. I should be glad to have the letter produced. 

Q,. Did^ you, on the iith of March, answer a letter of the 
7th? 

A. My impression is, that I wrote a letter to Mr. Coe, but I 
do not recollect whether it was on that subject or not. 

Q,. No, I ask you whether that is the letter, or a copy of 
it? 

A. I have not written any reply to that letter ; I recollect 
distinctly now that I wrote a letter to Mr. Coe. 

Q,. Did you write a reply in relation to that subject of Mr. 
Hunter ? 
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A. Yes, sir ; I. wrote a letter to Mr. Coe, asking him a 
question which he could not answer, but it was not in reply 
to this letter at all. 

[Mr. Pierrepont offers to read in evidence the copy of the 
letter of Mr. Coe to witness. Mr. Girard objects to the sub- 
stance of the evidence, but not to the form. Mr. Smith states 
that he will not object to the letter on the ground that it is a 
copy, and not the original. Mr. Pierrepont says he will pass 
the question for the present.]* 

Q. Did Mr. Coe, or any one, show you a letter from Gen. 
Spinner, the Treasurer, on this subject ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Have you seen one ? 

A. No, sir ; somebody mentioned one. 

Q. Do you know Spinner's handwriting ? 

A. Yes, sir ; I have never seen that letter before. 

Q. Is that Gen. Spinner's handwriting and the signature ? 

A. Yes, it is his handwriting as well as his signature.! 

Q,. How long have you known Mr. Hunter ? 

A. The first^time I ever saw him was, I think, soon after I 
came into office ; I have no recollection that I saw him before. 

Q. Do you know how long he has been in the custom- 
house ? 

A No, sir ; 1 only know he was there when I came into 
office. 

Q. Did you ever know a check with his signature to be pre- 
sented at your office that proved to be in any way false ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. What character has he borne since you have known him 
in the administration of the office ? 

[Objected to by Mr. Girard.J 

Mr. Smith : We agree to stipulate that Mr. Hunter has 
borne a. good character and it can go on the record. 

* See letter of Mr. Coe at end of record. 

t See letter of General Spinner at end of record. 
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Q,. Do you know Mr, Coe, of the American Exchange 
Bank ? 

A. I do, well. 

Q. When did you first see Mr. Hunter write, and what did 
you see him write ? 

A. I have never seen him write ; I stated that in my direct 
examination that I never saw him write. 

Q,. You stated on our last examination, as I took it down, 
and I will repeat it, that those two checks presented were 
written hy John W. Hunter — ^no other man could have written 
them. 

A. 1 so stated. 

Q,. " It is to my mind as clear as that the sun shines ;" are 
your views equally confident on that subject to-day ? 

A. They are, sir. 

Q. Do you think that you could possibly be mistaken ? 

A. I do not. 

Q. As it is conceded that Mr. Hunter is a man of the best 
of character, if he should- testify under oath that he never 
wrote one of those checks, would it affect your judgment ? 

[Objected to by Mr. Grirard. Objection overruled.] 

A. It would not. 

Q. Do you know Moses Taylor ? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q. Do you know whether he is skilled in handwriting or 
not ? • 

A. I do not. 

Q,. Ha^re you talked with him on the subject of this for- 
gery ? 

A. I have ; he commenced talking with me on it. 

Q. He has had some experience in business, has not he ? 

A. A very large experieneo. 

Q. Would it affect your judgment any if he should swear 
here that John W. Hunter never could have written any of 
these signatures ? 
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A. It would not in the slightest degree affect my judg- 
ment. 

Q. Would it if Mr. Coe, or any number of men familiar 
with Hunter's handwriting for thirty years — men skilled as 
experts in the city — if any number of them should all swear 
that it was not Mr. Hunter's, would that affect your judgment 
any? 

A. It would not, because I could bring as many experts on 
the other side. 

Q. Would it affect your judgment any ? 

A. No, sir ; my judgment is made up independent of 
others. 

Q. You stated that there were evidences of an attempt to 
disguise Mr. Hunter's hand ; do you always write yoor own 
signature the same ? 

A. No, sir, nor no other man living. 

Q. Would you think that if your own signature was blurred 
that it would be any evidence that it was not genuine ? 

A. No, sir ; it would depend upon the amount of blurring ; 
that I can tell better when I see it; when I say no man 
always writes alike ; a man may give his signature to a bank, 
or an institution like mine, and he will find in the course of 
years that his signature has changed very materially ; it 
changes constantly ; he will find that it differs materially as 
he goes on drawing checks, not sufficiently, however, to 
destroy in your mind the validity of the writing ; it is as com- 
mon as can be ; since this trial has been going on a case of 
that kind has occurred at my office ; a ohefck that was pre* 
sented was not declared to be a forgery, but it was refused 
by the paying-teller, and submitted to the cashier, and then 
submitted to me ; my decision was that it was the man's 
handwriting, but that he was undoubtedly drunk, on had the 
delirium tremens, and I have no question of it ; it differed 
materially from the signatures in the book, yet there were the 
evidences strong in my mind. 

Q. Would that he a good reason to say it was a forgery ? 

A. No, sir. 
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Q. If your signature locked different from usual on the 
9th of March, 1864, in the writing to Mr. Coe, would it 
not be just as much yours, even if it were blurred, would it 
alter it? 

A. It would not alter it 

Q. Would you think anybody would have a right to swear 
that it was an attempt to forge it, or to disguise it ? 

A. Not at all. 

Q. Won't you look at that part of it ? [Hands witness a 
slip of paper, which the Commissioner marks Exhibit No. 3.] 

A. That is my signature, unquestionably. 

Q. Do you think that that blurring is any evidence of an 
attempt on your part or anybody's part to counterfeit it ? 

A. I do not. 

[Mr. Gerard objects. Objection overruled.] 

Witness : I have already testified that every man's sig- 
nature changes ; my own as well as any other man's ; I have 
not testified that he attempted to disguise his hand in relation 
to the signature. 

Q,. Did not you say as to the signature — as to the scratch 
at the end ? 

A. No, sir ; as to the scratch, I brought other checks to 
show that it was in. 

Q. If a man whom you have heard of if not seen, shall 
come here within two days and swear in this room that he 
wrote both these signatures, would it affect your judgment that 
Hunter wrote them ? 

A. It would depend very much upon the character of the 
man that swore to it. 

Q,. Suppose that it was a man who had been a clerk in the 
custom-house, you know nothing about his character, and he 
should come here and swear that he wrote both of those checks, 
would it affect your judgment ? 

A. No, sir; because a man who could do such a thing 
would be capable of swearing to anything ; if a man was oa- 
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pable of ooraniitting such a forgery as that I would not believe 
him under oath. 

Q. Did not you ever hear of a man's turning state's evi- 
dence ? 

A. Yes, sir ; I have heard of it. 

Q. You have stated that Mr. Hunter had peculiarities in his 
handwriting ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Are those peculiarities faint or striking ? 

A. Very striking. 

Q,. In these forged checks, do you discover those pecu- 
liarities ? 

A. I do, sir, plain and marked. 

Q,. Won't you take the two forged checks and point out to 
us which you say are disguises ? 

A. I think there is an attempt to disguise in the writing of 
" D^c'r," which is the abbreviation of December ; this is the 
gold check ; it is the same in both ; they bear the same char- 
acter ; I think there is an attempt to disguise his usual mode 
of filling up ; I think there is an attempt to differ ; there are 
just exactly those differences he pointed out at the first inter- 
view ; they both bear the same characteristics precisely ; the 
adding of the " th " was an attempt, in my judgment, to do 
something that was not usual in his checks ; the commencing 
of the ^^foriy^^ and the ^^ fifty ^^ in both checks, at such a dis- 
tance from the margin, was, in my judgment, for the purpose 
of pointing out some difference. 

Q. What else? 

A. These are the disguises. 

Q,. Look at the signature, do you find anything else you 
think are disguises ? 

A. Undoubtedly he wrote it with a pen differing from* his 
usual pen — that is my opinion. 

Q. What makes you say that ? 

A. Because it bears a little different character from the pen 
he usually uses — ^not, however, differing from a great many of 
his checks. 
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Q. Do you feel as confident that he wrote it with another 
pen, as you do that he wrote it ? 

A. I should say so ; it is my belief. 

Q. Is your belief as confident on that as it is on the rest of 
it? 

A. It is not — it cannot be. 

Q. Do you see any other evidences of disguise ? 

A. I think there is an attempt to disguise in the figures, 
particularly the " 5600 ;" but his " 6," commencing the 
<< 56," you can see in his checks and on the margin of these 
books, many of them, the precise "5 ;" you can see the pre- 
cise ** 4" and " 2" of the date — there are plenty of them. 

Q. Do you see any other attempts at disguises ? 

A. No, I cannot. 

Q. Do you see any in the signature ? 

A. I don't think that there is an attempt to disguise the 
signature, because it was necessary that they should be cor- 
rect to obtain the money. 

Q. You don't think there is any attempt in that ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Are those letters ia the date " Decr^ in his natural 
hand ? 

A. It is not. 

Q. Is it in the other check ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Are these other differences that you point out in his 
natural hand ? 

A. They appear to bo very nearly. 

Q,. Is there a variance ? 

A. A slight variance. 

.0,. And the same in the figures ? 

A. Yes, sir ; a slight variance. 

Q. Then you come to the conclusion on examination that 
there is a difference from his natural hand ? 

A. A slight difference in the filling up ; but still the simi- 
larity is so great 
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Q. But they are diSerenoes that your eye is enabled to de- 
tect? 

A. Yes, sir ; the " fifty-six" is unmistakable in every check 
he has ever written. 

Q,. These differences are so marked that you are able to 
point them out ? 

A. I have pointed them out as being marked. 

Q. You have no difficulty in seeing them with your 
vision ? 

A. None whatever. 

Q. What makes you think those are Hunter's checks — ^the 
resemblance to his, or the disguises, or is it both ? 

A. Both ; it is an impossibility for a man in filling up a 
whole check to disguise his hand — he may disguise it in a 
letter — in two or three letters — he cannot fill up a check and 
disguise it ; it is a very easy flowing hand. 

Q. Can he disguise his signature ? 

A. Not very easily. 

Q. Can anybody imitate Hunter's signature ? 

A. No man so as to deceive me — it is an impossibility. 

Q. Can any man imitate a signature with which you are 
familiar, so as to deceive you ? 

A. I think not ; if you will allow me, I will give the 
reason. 

Q. I merely ask the fact ; having given the statement 
above in relation to Mr. Hunter's signature,' would you not 
consider it proper for you to try the test by the presentation 
of signatures of Mr. Hunter and others ? 

A. I can very soon show you several checks of Mr. Hunter 
which differ, 

Q,. Will you allow me to give you that test ? 

[Objected to by Mr. Grirard.] 

The Commissioner : The only question is whether the wit- 
ness is willing. 

Q. Are you willing to take that test ? 
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A. Under the advice of counsel it would be improper for me 
to do it, 

Q. Aside from that you would do it ? 
' A. I wouldn't have any objection at all. 

Q. Are you familiar with Mr. Ogden's signature ? 

A. Very familiar. 

Q. Could his signature be imitated so as to deceive you ? 

A. I don't think it could, although it is much easier than 
Mr. Hunter's ; Mr. Ogden has a son that writes very much 
like himself, and sometimes it is very difficult to tell which is 
which. 

Q. Then, as between the two Ogdens, it is difficult for you 
to tell, although they are very familiar ? 

A. Sometimes it is difficult, but it can always be told. 

Q. Can you always tell ? 

A. So far I have. 

Q. Would you be willing to test that here now ? 

A. Under the advice of counsel I shall not. 

Q. Do you think that this pride of your office, of which 
you have justly spoken, of the responsibility of money, of 
which you have spoken — of this anxiety for correctness and 
complete administration of your office, of which you have 
spoken, could possibly affiect,, unaware to yourself, your testi- 
mony in relation to these signatures ? 

A. I don't think it has affected me in the slightest degree. 

Q. If to-day Mr. Ferris pays an equal number of checks and 
the same amounts, and they prove to be forgeries, who is re- 
sponsible for the money ? 

A. There is no instance in the history of the government 
where an officer, under such circumstances, has faithfully per- 
formed his duty, that the government have not assumed the 
responsibility. 

Q. They have to do that through Congress ? 

A. Perhaps so ; we have lost no money in this transaction. 

Q. You have parted with no money ? 

A. That is to be proved ; it can only be recovered against 
me in a civil suit ; the statement of the account has been ren- 
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dered ; the Assistant Treasurer has lost no money in this 
transaction. 

Q. Who could recover from you in a civil suit, if these are 
forgeries ? 

A. Mr. Barney, the Collector of the Port 

Q. Mr. Barney has not yet instituted any suit ? 

A. He has not 

Q. Who commended or set on foot this prosecution against 
Mr. Hunter? 

A. It was not commenced by me. 

Q. Do you know who did set it on foot? 

A. These proceedings were instituted by the District Attor- 
ney. 

Q. Do you know who moved the District Attorney ? 

A. I know from the party himself who told me, if it is 
evidence to give ; Mr. Hurlburt, Chairman of the Congress- 
ional Committee, told me he had seen the District Attorney, 
and insisted on his commencing a suit, and told me he had 
authority from the President ; that if any frauds were Sis- 
covered at the custom-house, where he had reason to believe 
they were frauds, that he had power to institute such proceed- 
ings, and that he had so instructed the District Attorney. 

Q. Did the District Attorney ever speak to you about it? 

A. The District Attorney came to my office and I showed 
him all the papers connected with it, and told him what I 
knew of the transaction. 

Q. Who informed of this to Mr. Hurlburt ? 

A. Mr. Hurlburt stated that he had met Mr. Barney in 
Washington, and that Mr. Barney had opened the subject to 
him. 

Q. Did you have conversation with him previous upon this 
subject ? 

A. I had not ; he came to my office. 

Q,. Did the District Attorney apply to you or to your clerks, 
or both, to make an affidavit in this matter 7 

A. No, sir. 
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['■ Mr. Smith: You are mistaken, Mr. Cisoo, are you not? 

Witness : I will alter it in this way by saying that the Dis- 
trict Attorney made a suggestion to me that it could be done 
by one of my clerks or myself. 

Q. Did you both decline ? 

A. We did not accede to it. 

Q. Did you tell him him that he ought to do it 7 

A. No, sir ; he stated that he could and should do it. 

Q. You are issuing gold certificates on the custom-house ? , 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And they are received at the custom-house ? 

A. They are. 

Q. Who signs these certificates ? 

A. The most of them are signed by myself ; since I have 
been a witness here it was necessary for my cashier to do it ; 
and now he has authority to sign them. 

Q. After those go into the custom-house they are returned 
to you as against your oflice ? 

A. They are. 

Q,. If one of those were returned to you and you saw it was 
a forgery, you would say so promptly ? 

A. Most likely. 

Q. You would not recognize it as an honest check if it 
were a forgery ? • 

A. No, sir. 

Q. If you should see that one of those certificates, returned 
from Mr. Barney to you, was a forgery, and should say so 
promptly — if you did say it was a forgery and not your signa- 
ture, wouldn't you consider it an outrage if anybody should 
arrest you because you said your signature was a forgery ? 

A. I should certainly feel that it was an outrage — ^any man 
would feel so — ^it is a natural feeling. 

Q. Did you write to the District Attorney to call and see 
you about this Hunter case ? 

A. I did. 
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Q. Did he call ? 

A. He did. 

Q. Did you point out to him all these reasons why you 
thought Hunter signed the cheoks ? 

A. Yes : and I also did the same thing with Mr. Barney's 
counsel. 

Q. Have you a copy of that letter you wrote him ? 

A. I have not ; it is a simple note, asking him to call at 
my office. 

Q. Had the matter ever been brought to Mr. Smith's no- 
tioe until you wrote that letter ? 

A. I think not. 

Q,. You have stated that this alteration of the numbers 
from 76 to 116 was discovered before any of you discovered 
that check 76 was taken out ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You stated the other day that the coin account, at the 
time this check 116 was drawn, there stood to v the credit of 
the custom-house 69,000 and odd dollars ? 

A. It was over $60,000. 

Q. Have not the checks that were drawn prior to the 
12th of December come into your office and been paid ? 

A. I think very likely ; I have not looked at that point. 

Q. Have not you learned that every single particle of that 
gold had been checked against before the 14th of Decem- 
ber ? 

A. I had not ; personally, this is the first I have learned of 
it. 

Q,. It appears from the checks themselves. 

A. That may be ; we cannot know what checks are drawn 
against on account — we only know when they are presented ; 
we can only regard a check when it is presented ; we are not 
notified in any way of their drawing checks. 

Q,. If you looked you would see that he had checked out 
all the gold long before they came in, if they did come in. 

A. I have not looked at that point 
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The Commissioner: I think some one ought to do that, he^ 
cause I think it has an important bearing on this oase ; won't 
you look ? 

A. I oannot, unless I have all these checks. 

Q. The checks will show? 

A. The checks will show if they are compared with the 
account. 

Q,. What I state is, that you will find that there was not a 
single particle of gold in your office after the 13th of Decem- 
ber that had not been drawa against, and your checks will 
show it by the date. 

A. I cannot answer that fact 

Q. You have returned the vouchers through December ? 

A. I think so; all that were drawn for. 

Q. And you have got all the vouchers since i 

A. I think I have. 

Q. Those will show ? 

A. Certainly. 

Q. I ask that this be looked out before we are through. 

A. That will show, of course — it is patent to everybody. 

Q. You have seen those checks that are here presented with 
the stamp and initials upon them, haven't you ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. [Hands witness coin check No. 155, with stamp, erasure 
and initials.] Has there been a single check presented to you 
of his, bearing date since the 14th of December, in which the 
coin was not erased, and the stamp and initials of Hunter 
upon it ? 

A. I have not examined as to that point ; it would not have 
made any difference in the payment of the checks, 

Q. I wish you would examine it. 

A. We say there was so much coin to their credit on that 
day. 

Q. It happens that the checks are not all presented sooa 
after they are drawn ? 

A. It frequently happens that they are out all along, but 

9 
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new deposits areeorning in all the time ; we do not ever regard 
anybody else's aoconnt exeept our own. 

Q. Then occurs this striking thing in this investigationi thai 
not a single one a long time before and a long time after are 
drawn, that did not have all these things on ? 

A. That fact occurs ; I have not examined into it; the fact 
may occur ; it would not strike ns at all, because it Tory 
frequently happens that they had no coin to their credit. 

Q. Then they did not draw ? 

A. They may have drawn, bcrt we are careful not to fBj 
checks under these circumstances. 

Q. If they did right they would not draw coin? 

A. Certainly- 

Q. If they had drawn a gold check when they had not gold, 
would you have paid it ? 

A. We should not ; if the paying-teller paid it, it woold be 
contrary to my positive orders not to pay checks unless the 
drawer had funds to his credit. 

Q. Then they had no business to draw a gold cheek uftless 
they had gold to their credit ? 

A. I think not. 

Q. Who has the keys of the places where tlie cheeks are 
put in your oflSce after they are paid, that Hunter draws ? 

A. The cashier, Mr. Russell. 

Q. They go through these different hands of which Mr. 
Ferris spoke ? 

A. Yes ; I think he gave a correct statement. 

Q. How many clerks stand in that back office behind 1^ 
counter over which checks are paid 1 

A. There must be somewhere in the neighborhood of fifteen. 

Q. Are there seventeen ? 

A. Possibly there may be setenteen ; there are as many as 
fifteen ; there are some of them whose duties are there part of 
the day, and part of the day elsewhere. 

Q- How much money have you had in charge of your office 
at one time within the last two months^— real money, gold and 
paper? 
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A. I think the highest is about forty-three and a half to 
forty-four millions of gold ; twenty-seven or twenty-eight of it 
is in gold. 

Q. Who keeps the keys of that safe where it is lodged ? 

A. The keys are kept partially by ray cashier, Mr. Russell, 
and partially by myself ; we have four looks of the very best 
character that can be found in the country. 

Q. Can any one get into the vault unless you go there ? 

A. Sometimes those keys are in the possession of my son, 
who is a confidential clerk there. 

Q. Can anybody ever get into the vault unless you or your 
son goes there ? 

A. Yes ; Mr. Russell sometimes ; I have unbounded confi- 
dence in him ; I sometimes trust him with the keys. 

Q. Your confidence is unbounded ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q,. You would not keep a man you had not confidence in ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. How many hours a day are you kept in your office ? 

A. I arrive about nine o'clock in the morning, and it is 
rare that I leave before five ; sometimes as late as six or eight 
o'clock. 

Q,. Are you sometimes kept even into the night ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. That is frequent ? 

A. Not very frequent. 

Q,. You eat your dinner there ? 

A. I do not eat anything ; sometimes I do not get into 
Wall street for a week ; I enter at the back entrance. 

Q. Even when sick you have been in your office ? 

A. Yes, sir ; if I am hungry I send out to get something to eat. 

Q. Has this long continuance of arduous labor impaired 
your health ? 

A. It has the last year impaired my health ; a little over a 
year ago I caught a severe cold, which affected my throat, 
and has affected me from that time to this ; and my doctor 
says I shall not get relieved of it until I get out of the office. 
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Q. Have you thought of leaving the office ? 

A. I have seriously thought, of it over and over again. 

Q. You were very anxious to leave the office without a 
fault, blot, or error in it ? 

A. Any man would be. 

Q. It would be roost dear to you ? 

A. Yes, certainly ; it would affect any roan. 

Q. Are these checks, after they are paid, put into the 
vault ? 

A. Yes ; we have an outer and an inner vault ; we put them 
into what is called the vestibule to the vault. 

Q. These clerks Mr. Ferris spoke of can get access to the 
vestibule where these checks are ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. In the inner one the money is kept, and not the 
checks ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Are there no' ways of getting there but with you, your 
son, or Mr. Russell ; did anybody else ever get in ? 

A. Mr. Birdsall, who is the receiving clerk — he could not 
get in but with Mr. Russell. 

Q,. Those two could together ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. These checks were not kept in there but in the vesti- 
bule? 

A. They are kept in the vestibule ; but nobody could get 
into this at any other time than the daytime. 

Q. Could Russell get into the inner vault without any other 
derson being present ? 

A. Certainly, he has constant access during the day ; there 
are four great doors to that vault, two of those great doors 
lead to the vestibule ; to the inner vault there are two other 
heavy doors about that thickness [about six inches] ; those 
doors are all of them opened in the morning ; there is a 
wicket-door to that inner vault — what we call our day-door, 
the other four doors stand open; that wicket-door is closed 
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except some one is going in, in the daytime, to get out 
money, or some such purpose. 

Q. After the vaults are closed at night, has any one man 
ever had the power of going there the next morning, except 
yourself, and get into the vault ? 

A. Yes, sir ; Mr. Russell. 

Q. Do you know to whom the money was paid on these 
checks ? 

A. I do not. 

Q. You have not the least knowledge ? 

A. Not the slightest. 

Q,. Have you any knowledge where the money, or any of it» 
finally went to ? 

A. No, sir; I know nothing about it ; I know where large 
amounts of money went about that time from Mr. Hunter, 
but I do not know that it was this identical tnoaey ; I have no 
knowledge of that ; of this identical money I have no knowl- 
edge. 

Q. I want to ask whether, so far as the handwriting of tha 
two forged checks is concerned, they are in the same condition 
that they were when you first saw them — I don't mean as to 
being dirty ? 

A. So far as the handwriting — ^yes. 

Q. I mean whether they have been scratched or altered ? 

A. My impression is that they are the same ; there has been 
opportunity to alter them, but I think they are the same ; 
those appearances of scratching are very easily explained ; 
I think they come from the pen ; I can show you those 
scratches in a marked degr<3e in some of his checks, and par- 
ticularly in Mr. Ogden's ; and I think I can satisfactorily ex- 
plain the reason of those marks. 

Mr. PiERREPONT : I want to enter in regard to the question 
of character, that it is conceded upon the record that no wit- 
ness will be called in relation to the character of Mr. Hunter, 
but it is conceded on both sides that he has always borne a 
spotless character. 
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[Mr. Grirard objects to the word ^^ spotless."] 

Mr. SmrTH : We coDSent to that. 

Charles P. Gulick called for the proseention, being duly 
sworn and examined, testifies : 

Q. What is your employment, and how long hare you been 
so employed ? 

A. I am second paying- teller in the Treasury Department in 
New York, and I have been so for a year, 
r Q. What were yon just before that one year ? 

A. I was assistant at the cashier's desk at Mr. Cisco^s 
office. 

Q. What before that? 

A. Before that I was employed for a short time in the re« 
lieiving department in the Assistant Treasnrer's office. 

Q. Before that? 

A. Before that I was in the Bank of North America. 

Q. How long haTc you been altogether employed in the 
Assistant Treasurer's office ? 

A. Something over two years. 

Q. What was your employment in the Bank of North 
America ? 

A. At first as check clerk and afterward as receiving 
teller. 

Q. How long were you employed in the Bank of North 
America ? 

A. Something over nine years, I think, so far as I can rec- 
ollect now. 

Q,. What was your employment before you was in the 
Bank of North America ? 

A. Before ihat I was in the American Exchange Bank, as 
check clerk. 

Q. How long were you there f 

A. Something over two years. 

Q. What was your employment before that t 
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A. I was in a oommission hoas^. 

Q. Did you hear the testimony of Mr. Ferris T 

k. Yes, sir, 

Q. I9 it substantialiy oorrect, in regard to the prooeas that 
checks go through ? 

A« Itis« 

Q,. You may state, in addition to that, exactly what yonr 
duty is. 

A« Mr. Ferris receives the checks when they are presented 
fyf payment and passes oin them, examines the accounts, and 
then makes a.ticket, which is passed to me on which to pay 
the money. 

Q,. Are the checks passed to you too ? 

A. No, 8ir<. 

Q,. Where do the checks go to ? 

A. They go into the hands of the check clerk. 

Q. Do you ever have anything to do with them after 
that? 

A. Very seldom. 

Q. When you do have anything to do with them, what do 
you do ? 

A. It is nothing more than a matter of curiosity ; sometimes 
I take some to look at them. 

Q,. You have no official business with them after that ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Have you often examined them ? 

A. I have. 

Q. In respect to Hunter^s checks, have you been in the 
habit of seeing a great many of thosQ ?^ 

A. A great many. 

Q. And checks that have been returoied to the custom- 
house and acknowledged, and the accounts paid up on them ? 

A. Before they were sent to the custoin-bouse, and tiiey 
were afterwards acknowledged by them as all right . 

Q. How many years and what quantity ? 

A. It would be impossible to tell the numbers for two years 
past '. 
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Q. A very great nnmber ? 

A, Yes. 

Q. You regard yourself fjAmiliar with the handwriting of 
Hr. Hunter, derived from these facts you have stated ? 

A. I do, as far as the signature is oonoernedk 

Q. From the experience which you have stated you have had 
at the Assistant Treasurer's and in the banks, do you -regard 
yourself as an expert in handwriting ? 

A. I consider myself a very good judge. 

Q. Won't you look at checks Exhibits A and B^— hare you 
examined the signatures of those checks before ? 

A. I have. 

Q. When did you first examine them ? 

A. The day that this examination commenced. 

Q. How have you examined them as to carefulness ? 

A. Carefully. 

Q. Whose signatures are those on those checks t 

A. I believe them to be Mr. Hunter's — both of them. 

Q. Have you any doubt of it? 

A. Not the slightest. 

Q. Were these checks presented and paid ' 

A. I paid tickets on that day corresponding with • those 
amounts, which I have in my pocket. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Pierrefomt : 

Q. How old are you ? 

A. Thirty-four years. 

Q. Where do you live ? 

A. In Brooklyn. 

Q. Do you keep house ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Are you married ? 

A. Yes, sir. ' 

Q. Where do you board t 

A. I do not board. 

Q. You either board or keep boose ? 
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A. No, sir ; I live with my wife's aunt. 

Q. You board there ? 

A. No, sir ; I do not pay any board. 

Q. Where is that ? 

A. 239 Hicks street. 

Q. How long have you been in this office ? ' 

A. Something over two years. 

Q. What salary do you get ? 

A. I get $1,800. 

Q. From whom do you hold the place — ^who appoints 
you? 

A. Mr. Cisco. 

Q. Has Mr. Cisco talked with you any about these checks ? 

A. I was present at an interview with Mr. Cisco and two 
or three of his clerks. 

Q. Has Mr. Cisco talked to you any about your opinion of 
these checks ? 

A. No, sir ; not those checks, for I never saw them until 
the day of the trial. 

Q. About this forgery, which was the subject of comment 
and talk? 

A. I cannot say that he has. 

Q. Can you say that he ha? not ? 

A. We had an examination of other checks of Mr. Hun- 
ter's. 

Q. You were present at that ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What did Mr. Cisco say about their being for- 
geries ? 

A. Nothing more than what 1 have heard him say here, 
that there was no doubt in his mind about it; 

Q. He spoke as decidedly about it as he did here, that he 
had no doubt about it ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Was the chief clerk present at any time when you had 
an interview ? 

A. He was. - 
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Q. Was Mr. l^assell ever present ? 

A. He is the chief olerk — ^he was present. 

Q. It was talked of there before you and Hr. Bassell-^the 
forgery ? 

A. On this occasion, of coarse, it was mentioned. 

Q. Mr. Cisco was present 7 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did Russell talk with yon about it ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Did he talk about it ? 

A. I never heard him. 

Q. You saw him present when the talk went on ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Russell is a skilled man in handwriting ? 

A. I don't know whether he considers himself an ex- 
pert 

Q. Don't, you know what his reputation is ? 

A. He is considered very good. 

Q. He was a long time paying teller there, was not 
he? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Do you discover attempts at disguising Hunter's hand- 
writing in those checks—neither the signatures or the hand- 
writing ? 

A. As far as the signatures go, I do not 

Q. Do you discover any attempts to disguise anywhere ? 

A. If I am questioned in regard to the body of the check, 
I should say I da 

Q. Both checks? 

A Yes, sir ; both checks. 

Q. Did you ever see Mr. Hunter write ? 

A No, sir. 

Q. Did you ever see anything that he acknowledged to be 
his except his signature ? 

A. No, sir ; the filling up of the checks to which his name 
is affixed. 

Q. Did you ever see him write the filling up of a check ? 
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A. No, sir. 

Q. Did you ever 9e9 hioi write a latter ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Did you ever receive a letter from him ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Anybody^s filling up would have done if it had the gen- 
uine aignaturoi would it not ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. It did not make any differenoe* who filled them up ? 

A. Not at all. 

Q,. Won't you tell us how you know there is an attempt at 
disguising in the filling up ? 

A. There are peculiarities about the writing, at least, alter- 
ations in the handwriting which I have never seen in any 
other ehecks of his. 

Q. You say you never have been familiar with his hand- 
"writing except the signature ? 

A. As far as I have been familiar in paying cheeks. 

Q. You do not know that one filling up was his filling up — 
they were all to bearer ? 

A. I do not understand you. ^ 

Q,. They were all drawn to bearer ; all that were drawn by 
Hunter? 

A. Yes, all that I ever paid. 

Q. They did not require any endorsement ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. It did not make any difference whether Hunter or I 
filled them up about your paying them ? 

A. 60 long as the signature was good, it did not. 

Q,. You, I think, do not know anything about his hand- 
writingy except his signature — is that all the knowledge you 
have of his handwriting ? 

A. Certainly. 

Q. Won't you tell us how you know that there is an 
attempt to disguise if you do not know his handwriting — 
you do not know whether the filling up has been done by 
Hunter ? 
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A. No, sir. 

Q. You say you never saw him write in your life? 

A. I never have. 

Q. You never saw a letter of his, and never heard him ac- 
knowledge a filling up ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. It was not necessary to have the filling up by him ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. How do you know he ever filled up any cheoks — ho^ do 
you know he ever filled up one signed hy him ? 

A. I do not know; I do not know that he ever signed 
them. 

Q. You don't know he ever filled one up either ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. You don't know he wrote any part of that filling up ? 

A. No more than just the handwriting furnished me by 
others. 

Q. That is the only way you know ? 

A. That is the only way. 

Q. Aside from that you would know nothing about it? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Then your idea about there being an attempt to dis- 
guise came in that way ? 

A. it did ; I have never seen a check of his drawn in that 
way before. 

Q. You never saw one so drawn ? 

A. No, sir^ 

Q. You never saw a date drawn so ? 

A. I have not. 

Q. Was not there something suspicious in it, drawn that 
way? 

A. It would not have attracted my notice safiiciently to 
have made me refuse the check. 

Q. Would it have attracted your notice at all ? 

A. It might not. 
. Q. Does it now ? 

A. It does. 
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Q. What makes it attract your notice now, when it would 
not when going through the solemn act of paying it ? 

A. On comparing it with other checks I never found any 
drawn in that way. 

Q. You have never found another " December " drawn in 
that way ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. You find the diflTerence decided ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Jacob Russell, being called for the prosecution, being duly 
sworn and examined, testifies : 

Q. You are the cashier of the Assistant Treasurer of this 
district. 

A. Yes, sir ; the name of the office is chief clerk ; that is the 
legal designation. 

Q. But practically you are the cashier ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. How long have you been cashier ? 

A. I have been chief clerk since the 1st July, 1859, and I 
was clerk previous, in 1846 ; that is when I went there. 

Q. What was your business from 1346 to 1859, there ? 

A. Paying drafts and checks ; I had charge of the paying 
department until a year ago to-day ; I commenced in the 
office on the 28th of September, 1846, and continued in that 
capacity until a year ago to-day ; as paying teller. 

Q. From 1846 to 1863 ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

<3. Grive to the Commissioner some idea of the amount of 
experience you have had in handwriting, and particularly the 
handwriting of John W. Hunter there in this business. 

A. Of course it has been necessary for me to judge as to 
the signatures before paying checks. 

Q. It has been all that time ? 

A. Yes, sir ; however, we have not paid checks for dis- 
bursing officers all that time ; the law, I think, went into 
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eHeot 1853 or 1854 ; then there were drafts drawn by Uie 
Treasurer of the United States only. 

Q. Then what did yon have to judge of? 

A. The Treasurer of the United States and the Postinaiator- 
G-enerai — that oommenced in 1846. 

Q. From 1846 down to what time ? - 

A. I think it is 1853 when that law went into operation, 
allowing disbursing officers to keep aocounts; from that time 
down I have paid a great many checks. 

Q. Have you paid checks of John W. Hunter ? 

A. Yes, sir ; checks of the Collector, signed by John W. 
Hunter. 

Q. What number— give some idea ? 

A. A great many hundred — it must reach thousands, I 
should think. 

Q. How did you know they were his handwriting ? 

A. The collector, Herman J. Bedfield, furnished his signa- 
ture in 1855, I think ; I have not got the signature ; and 
the present Collector, over his signature, furnished the signa- 
tures of the Auditor and the Assistant-Auditor. 

Q. Were these cheeks that you paid of John W. Hunter 
acknowledged ? 

A. By the accounting officer they were ; there never has 
been any difficulty until this. 

Q. By that means have you acquired a knowledge of Hun- 
ter^s signature ? 

A. I think I have. 

Q. And regard yourself as an expert in handwriting, after 
all this experience ? 

A. I don't exactly want to use that term ; I have had ex- 
perience in paying, and I can detect forgeries. 

Q. Have you detected forgeries ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Since you have been there ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And have refused to pay checks because they were 
forged 7 
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A. Yes, sir. 

Q. When checks ate repeatedly filled tip by pereoiw who 
signed them, and then you have any doubt as to the signa- 
ture, do you or do you not examine the filling up of the check 
to decide whether it is a forgery or not ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And have done it ? 

A. Frequently ; it is almost a daily ooourrenoo. 

Q. Won't you look at those two checks, Exhibits A and B, 
at the filling up and also thb <)ignatures, in whose handwriting 
are they ? 

A. If those checks liad been presented to me I should have 
paid them, as being genuine — ^the coin-check, Exhibit A, with* 
out any hesitation whatever. 

Q. How about the other ? 

A. I should have examined the whole of the check. 

Q. You would not only have examined the whole chedk, 
but the handwriting ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. After examining the signature and handwriting, would 
you have paid it ? 

A. I don't see any reason why I should not, unless some 
other circumstances should present themselves which I could 
not anticipate now. 

Q. Looking at the signature and filling up, you would have 
paid it? 

A. Yes, sir, 

Q. The other you would have paid on the signature 
alone ? 

A. Yes, sir ; I should not have hesitated at all. * 

Q. Have you any doubt about that ? 

A. I could not say anything more than that ; I should 
have paid thom at the time. 

Q. Have you any doubt about it ? 

A. I should not at that time ; if the drawer of a check 
comes and tells me before they are paid that thdy are not right, 
I should not pay them. 
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1 Q. Judging from the checks, you would have paid them ? 

A. I should have paid them if they were presented to me 
at any time before this matter was called to my attention ; 
sometimes there are circumstances which present themselves, 
in the manner in which & person presents a check ; I always 
take that into consideration ; sometimes it is pretty difficult to 
tell exactly. 

Q. What sort of handwriting is Mr. Hunter's, is it a car- 
rent hand ? 

A. I should suppose, from his signature, that it is written 
very easy, right off without any hesitation. 

Q. Is or is not that sort of handwriting more difficult to 
forge than a handwriting of a different character ? 

A. I should suppose it was; I cannot say ; I never 
tried it. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Pierrepont : 

Q. Did you ever see Mr. Hunter write ? 

A. I cannot say Uiat I ever have. 

Q. Did you ever see him fill up a check f 

A. I cannot say that I have. 

Q. Did you ever see him write the word " December" ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Did you ever see him abbreviate the word '< Decem- 
ber^' ? 

A. Of course if I never saw him write I never saw him do 
that ; I have seen checks evidently in his handwriting where 
" December" was abbreviated. 

Q. Your knowledge of his handwriting is from the fact you 
had checks that have been paid, and there was no dispute about 
it — that is the origin ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q, When did you leave the place of paying cashier to be 
judge of the checks when they came in ? 

A. A year ago to-day ; I would like to explain ; I have the 
same charge of it now. 
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Q,. No, not now ; not until I get through. 

A. I have something to do with it. 

Q. You are not the paying-teller now ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. When you were paying-teller, and a check was presented 
as to whether it was genuine or not, you have stated that you 
were governed by various things — that you could not here ex- 
plain the mode, &o."— that is true ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. When these checks' came back and were stated to be 
forgeries, did you see them? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Mr. Cisco says he called you in, and, in a low tone of 
voice told you to listen to what Hunter said — is that true ? 

A. Yes, sir ; he wanted me to mark what took place. 

Q. He stated it in a low tone of voice ? 

A. I don't recollect. 

Q. Did you see those checks ? 

A. I saw one of the checks. 

Q. Had they an affidavit of Hunter attached, swearing that 
he did not write them ? 

A. I have not seen the affidavit at all. 

Q. You have not seen Hunter's affidavit attached to them 
swearing that he did not write them at all ? 

A. I have no recollection of seeing it ; it was not present 
when the checks were presented ; when Hunter was present. 

Q,. When Ogden or anybody else was present you did not 
see any affidavit at all ? 

A. I don't think I have seen that affidavit at all. 

Q. Did you know of his affidavit, swearing neither of them 
were his signatures ? 

A. Of my own knowledge ? 

Q. Did you hear it in the office ? 

A. T don't know anything about it myself 

Q,. Did you hear so from Mr. Cisco ? 

A.. I have the impression that I have heard either Mr. Cisco 

10 
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or Ogden state there was an affidavit by Ogden or Hunter, 
but I have not seen it, and I don't know who tx)ld me. 

Q. Would you take that check, Ex. B ; with that check 
before you, and with Hunter's and Ogden's affidavit before 
you, should you then believe^^it to be his check ? 

[Objected to by Mr. Gerard. Objection overruled.] 

A. I would not have paid it ; I don't know whether I should 
have examined it if the drawer had told me before it was 
paid. 

Q. I am speaking as to your opinion of its being genuine 
before it was paid ? 

A. After that check had^been presented to me I should have 
paid it ; I would have examined it a good deal more closely 
than the other one. 

Q,. You see some suspicious things about it ? 

A. I think the " 5600" is a little different from his figures. 

Q. Is the '< December" different? 

A. I have ncA seen any *' December" like that except in 
these two checks. 

Q. What other things are there that would excite your sus- 
picion about it ? 

A. There is an apparent appearance of ink not coming 
down and spreading some portions of the signature. 

Q. Is not that pretty apparent in the signature ? 

A. Yes, in one place of it, 

Q. Is not that fact that you have now mentioned a very 
marked thing ? 

A. It is somewhat so ; yes, sir. [Witness alludes to pur- 
ple check.] 

Q, Won't you point that out to the Commissioner ? 

A. [Witness shows check to Commissioner.] It appears as 
as though the ink did not come out and fill in that portion of 
the signature. 

Q. What is it like ? 

A. It is something that occurs very frequently ; it has oc- 
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cured in Hanter^s signature ; I can pick out a check where 
pretty much the same thing has occurred. 

Q. Can you pick out where it is exactly the same ? 

A. I don't recollect an appearance exactly like it, not ex- 
actly in that part of the signature. 

Q. What other suspicious things are there about that 
oheck ? 

A. I don't see any other, 

Q. You never saw him write anywhere ? 

A. No, sir ; T donH think I have ; it is possible I have, 

Q. Would you not expect a f<»rged check to have some sus- 
picious things about it, however good it was ? 

A. ITes, sir ; I should suppose so. 

Q. If a check was forged, although the forgery was very 
skilful, you would expect some suspicious things about 
it? 

A. Yes, sir ; it is natural to suppose so. 

Q. Is it impossible that that oheck could have been 
forged ? 

A. I don't say so. 

'Q. It is possible, is not it ? 

A. I could not answer that ; I cannot be positive about 
anything of that kind. 

Q. Then you cannot be positive whether Hunter wrote that 
or not ? 

A. No, sir ; I can only say as I said before, if it had been 
presented to me I should have paid it, knowing I incurred the 
responsibility to the amount of the check, 

Q. And yet you see some things about it that would have 
arrested your attention ? 

A. I think it would ; I have always been very cautious in 
paying checks, and have always been held personally respon- 
sible, and made it a point to be so, 

Q. Will you swear that Mr, Hunter wrote one letter in that 
gold check, and that it is not imitated by somebody else ? 

A, I can only say that I would have paid that check with- 
out hesitation ? 
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Q. Are yon willing to swear that it is not a forged c^eok ? 

A. I would have paid it, believing it to be a genuine check. 

Q. Can yon now swear that Mr. Hunter did write that him^ 
self? 

A. I cannot say. 

Q. The same you would say of both. 

A. With this qualification, I would have paid that without 
any hesitation whatever ; and I may have paid the oih^r, but 
I probably would have examined it more closely. 

Q. You see suspicious circumstancfes inore about ono than 
the other ? 

A. The signature is better on the gold check than it is on 
the other. 

Q. Did yon see the forgeries of Mnnroe Edwards that were 
here some years ago, on Brown Brothers ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. You have known something about forgeries having been 
committed here in New York ? 

A. I think I have heard of such a circumstance, and hav9 
seen it in the papers. 

Q,. Did you ever examine any forged checks ? • 

A. I don't know that I have, except those that have been 
presented to me — ^there were some entries— I believe they call 
them entries in the' custom-house, something that goes to the 
cashier, two or three years ago; 1 was called to ermine 
them } I don't know what they call them. 

Q. Was that all? 

A. That is all. 

Q. Have you ever been called upon, and have yon ever ex* 
amined forged checks or forged bills, to compare the forged 
with the genuine, those that have been ibrged in this city or 
elsewhere ? 

A. I don't think I have } I don^t think I have ei \Al\», 

Q. Bills of exchange ? 

A, No. 

Q. Neither bills of exchange nor checks 7 

A. Except those that have been presented at our office* 
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Q,. There have not been maay of those ? 

A. Four, I believe, sir ; four where the whole check was 
forged, and one where the filling up was forged* 

Q,. Do you know Frederick Ogden ? 

A. I think I do« 

Q,. Did he go to see you ? 

A. He has been at the office frequently. 

Q,. Since those forgeries appeared ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. When he came did you say to Frederick Ogden, ** You 
need not be in a hurry or anxious, for there are no more bad 
ones,'' alluding to the checks ? 

A. I think not. 

Q. For the month of February ? 

A. I was trying to think ; he has been there a number of 
times talking about it. 

Q,. Did Frederick Ogden call for the February checks, 
and you say to him, " that he need not be in a hurry or 
anxious, for there were no more bad ones," to Mr. Frederick 
Ogden, the young man that was sitting here a little while 
ago, the son of the Auditor. 

A. I believe I did tell him ; I had not the slightest idea 
there were any bad ones among them. 

Q. Had you examined them before you said that ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q,. That was after these came to light ? 

4. Yes, sir ; he was anxious to get hold of the checks* 

Q. You examined the others ? 

A. I examined all but the salary checks. 

Q, You did not examine the February checks ? 

A. There are salary checks in that month ; I told him I 
hsul no idea there were any bad checks ; I had examined 
them. 

Q. The reason you did not believe there were any more bad 
ones was from the fact you had examined them ? 

A Yes, sir ; there was one check, however, we declined to 
pay, until the parties themselves would guarantee the sig- 
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nature ; that was, I think, on the very day these checks were 
drawn. 

Q,. Who was that check drawn by ? 

A. It was drawn ancj signed by Mr. Hunter ; I think it 
was filled by Mr. Ogden. 

Q,. Why did you decline to pay it ? 

A. On account of the signature ) the first teller referred it 
to me, and we would not pay it until the parties, who were 
well known, endorsed it. 

Q. Who were they ? 

A. The paying-teller knew well who they were^; I don't 
know ; the paying-teller referred it to me. 

Q. And you declined to pay it ? 

A. I told him to pay it if the parties endorsed, and they did 
endorse it, and it was then paid. 

Q. There was something in that check that made you think 
it was not genuine ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You may have paid it if you thought it genuine, with- 
out a word ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. The sole reason you had the parties endorse it was a 
suspicion that it was not genuine ? 

A. We always want to be sure. 

Q. That was the sole reason — the doubt of its being 
genuine ? 

A. The signature was very badly done. 

Q. It was so badly done that it majde you suspicious it Was 
not genuine ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. That was the sole reason ? 

A. Yes, sir. 
' Q. What was the date of that ? 

A. I think it was dated on the 25th of February, and paid 
on the day it was drawn ; I showed the check to Mr. Ogden, 
the Auditor; it was paid on the very day this first check was 
discovered. 
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Q. It was after this discovery ? 

A. No, sir, it was before. 

Q. Before you ever heard of them? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. It was before you had heard of these checks ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Before, then, you had ever heard of one of these, a check did 
come in the same day, which excited your suspicion so much 
that you advised the teller not to pay it until those to whom 
it was drawn guaranteed it ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Have you looked through these books to see, and do you 
not know the fact that on the 14th of December, 1863, the 
books here and the checks which you have paid show that 
those checks, up to that date, had exhausted the gold in your 
office? 

A. I cannot tell anything from those books. 

Q. Do you know any way you would know from the checks 
themselves ? 

A. I cannot be certain as to the date ; I think the coin ac- 
count was exhausted at one time, but I cannot tell the date ; 
I only know that on that day there was a plenty of coin. 

Q. Do not the checks show that the coin-checks drawn had 
exhausted the coin on the 14th of December, and it so contin- 
ued until the 17th of January ? 

A. I cannot tell from ihose checks ; I could tell from our 
books. 

Q. During Mr. Schell's office, was not a check presented 
that you detected to be a forgery, signed by Mr. Hunter? 

A. No, sir ; Mr. Hunter did not sign checks during Mr. 
Schell's administration. 

Q. Who was it filled up by ? 

A. I don't know ; it was a forged check. 

Q. Was not it filled up by Mr. Hunter ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Do you know who it was tilled up by ? 
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A. I nnderstand they ascertained who forged the check, hnt 
I have never been informed who it was. 

Q. Did not you detect the forgery by the filling liip, and not 
from Schell's signature ? 

A. I paid more attention, I think, to the filling up ; Mr. 
Schell had a very peculiar signature — it is no signature at 
all ; I think the young man's name was Johnson whose hand- 
writing was attempted to be written. 

Q. You did detect the forgery from the filling up ? 

A. From the filling up of the check I knew it to be 
forged. 

Q. You did not detect it from Schell's signature ? 

A. I don't know that I did ; if the check had been filled up 
by Mr. Ogden, or his well-known handwriting, or Hunter's 
well-known handwriting, I don't know but I would have paid 
it. 

Q. It would not have been any the less a forgery, then ? 

A. No. 

Mr. PiERRPONT : If you will consent to this statement in 
writing we will ; I state the fact, that from December 14 
until the 17th of January, there was not any coin not drawn 
against in your office in favor of the custom-house, and that 
the checks and vouchers will show it. 

Mr. Smith: I think you oan show it from the custom 
house. 

Witness : The accounts are made up on the last day but 
one of the month. 

[Adjourned until to-morrow at 2 p. m.] 
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Sixth Day. 

New York, April 12, 1864. 

Mr. PiERREPONT : I wanted to finish the cross-examination 
of Mr. Cisco, Mr. Gulick, and Mr. Russell. 

Mr. Smith : I don't think they will be here. 

Mr. PiiERREPONT : They should he here in relation to the 
checks; I wanted to complete that part before going any 
ftirther ; I want to speak of that because I wish to bring up 
this question which we started yesterday in relation to the 
presentation of other checks of Hunter's. As you mean to 
argue it, we may as well argue it now ; I spoke of it yesterday, 
and it was passed over ; you objected to it, and I suppose 
you do still; I am asking the question of Mr. Cisco. 

Mr. Gerard : Wait until he comes. 

Mr. PiERREPONT : I want to understand that ; I propose to 
close these cross-examinations before you commence the new 
ones. 

Mr. Gerard : They are all done. 

f Mr. PiERREPONT : 'We have not finished in relation to these 
gold stamped checks with Mr. Cisco, Mr. Gulick, or Mr. 
Russell. 

The Commissioner : My understanding was that these parties 
were to send a written statement of the result of their exam, 
ination of that point ; I supposed that they closed their exam- 
ination. 

Mr. PiERREPONT : I think you will recollect this point ; we 
had not these simulated checks here, and I sent for them ; 
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they did not arrive until after Mr. Cisco left, and I had no op- 
portunity to present that question ; I want to present it now, 
and I understand they object to it. 

Mr. Smith : Let me ^tate another ground of objection ; we 
do not mean to be put in a false position by the force of cir- 
cumstances ; there is, to my mind, an insuperable objection to 
that sort of evidence, for it lays the prosecution open to the 
imposition of having checks presented to Mr. Cisco or any 
other witness, which are, the other side say, bonafide checks 
signed by Hunter and others, which the other side say are 
false. Now, how are we to know they are ? We are open to 
the imposition of an accused party, having the ability to 
manufacture testimony ; not that the other side would do it, 
but we are open to that imposition ; the inspection of checks 
being presented, and then the witness asked whether or not 
they are genuine, and, for instance, the witness says this is 
genuine and that not ; now, we have got to depend upon their 
testimony as to whether he is right or not. 

Mr. PiERREPOMT : That is the objection ; now, let me state 
on what legal ground I offer this testimony. 

The Commissioner : The question is raised on the other side 
that there is no such question up here, and unless you agree 
to submit it now it cannot be done ; I understand that Cisco 
is to appear again. « 

Mr. GrERARD : Certainly. 

Mr. PiERREPONT : Then it is understood that I do not waive 
any right ? 

Mr. Gerard: Not the least ; I beg you to understand that 
Mr. Smith and myself do not take any technical ground of 
waiver. 
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Mr. PiERUEPONT : Then when these witnesses are through 
we will have an opportunity to argue it ? 

Mr. Gerard: Yes, sir. 

Edward W. Dunham : 

Q. You are the president of the Corn Exchange Bank, cor- 
ner of Beaver and William street ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Do you know John W. Hunter ? 

A. I do, sir. 

Q. Is he one of the directors of the bank ? 

A. He is not. 

Q. Does he keep an account in that bank ? 

A. He does. 

Q. How long has he kept it there ? 

A. Four or five years. 

Q. The subpoena served upon you is a subposna duces ttcum 
[reads to witness the subpoena] ; have you an abstract from 
the books of Hunter's entire account? 

A. I think it is the entire account down to March 20th, at 
the time his account was balanced; I took his bank-book, 
which is an abstract from the ledger — it commences January 
5, 1859, and ending March 30, 1864 ; I brought this as an 
exact copy of the ledger. 

Mr. Smith : I should like to have that bank-book in. 

Mr. PiERREPONT : We will admit the whole of that book 
[Hunter's bank pass-book] in evidence. 

Q. This is balanced the 30th of March ? 
A. tYes, sir. 

Q. [by the Commissioner]. Is this his own bank-book, kept 
by him ? 
A. It is the book kept by Hunter ; when he makes deposits 
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it is written in by the bank ; it is his pass-book ; the ledger is 
too large a thing to bring along. 

Q,. Can the Commissioner tell, by this book, whether the 
sums with which Mr. Hunter is credited here, are discounts, 
or are deposits ? 

A. He .can ; I will show you [witness refers to said pass- 
book].; that, for instance, is the discount; there is the dis- 
count and net proceeds ; all the rest, wherever there is the 
signature of the cashier, are discounts. 

Q. I notice there are some small discount«>, and I think yon 
pointed out one ; I suppose there are others ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q,. Do you know whether or not those discounts were ac- 
commodation ? 

A. I cannot remember ; I don't know what you call ac- 
commodation ; I could tell whose note was discounted if I was 
in the bank, but I cannot tell here. 

Q,. You do not know whether it was Hunter's note, or other 
persons' notes ? 

A* T do not. 

CrosS'examined : 

Q. Won't you tell the Commissioner how much balance 
there was on the 80th of December ? 

At I think it was $14 38. 

Q. Since the first of June, 1868, there has been no dis- 
count except a small discount of two hundred dollars ? 

A. There does not appear any here ; there is one note dis- 
counted on November 12. 

"William W. Edwards, called for the prosecution, being 
duly sworn, testifies : 

Q. You are the secretary and treasurer of the Dimed Sav- 
ings Bank ? 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Are you acquainted with Mr. Hunter ? 
A. I am. 
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Q. Is Mr. Hunter a depositor and direotor in that instita- 
tion ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. This witness was subpoenaed also duces ticum [reads 
subpoena to witness] ; have you an abstract of the entiro ao«^ 
count of Mr. Hunter with the bank ? 

A. I believe I have. [Produces a number of papers.] Mr. 
Hunter has a number of acoounts u\ our bank ; some of them 
are trust accounts, and some of them pQisonoX-^tkere ia 
one. 

Q. We will take the personal first. 

Mr. PiBRREPONT : We will admit the whole of them just as 
he gives them, and they may be used either part or the whole 
of them. 

Q. Is that the whole statement of the personal account ? 

A. There are two upon that ; one is the trust account. 

Q. What paper will show the whole personal account in 
the savings bank ? 

. A. 1 think that is the one — closed on the 24th of Janu- 
ary. 

Q. What is that March 30, 1864 ? 

A. That is the sums of money he drew out, and these 
are sums he deposited ; there is no balance— it was closed by 
his drawing out on the 30th of March, $50. 

Q,. [by the Commissioner]. There has not been any deposit 
made there since January, 1S63 ? 

A. He drew out $450 on the 23d of January, 1864. 

The Commissioner : I don't see that it has anything to do 
with it. 

Witness: I think August 15th was the last deposit, but on 

the 23d of January, 1864, he drew out $450 on each of these 

* accounts ; he drew out $450 on the trust account of Mary 

Hunter, and also on his personal account — $900 in all; there 

is no deposit since August, 1862 ; $12 50. 
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Q. Does that present the whole personal aoconnt of Hnn- 
ter? 

A. I think it does. 

Q. Here is a trustee account for Mary Hunter ; the last 
deposit was July 7th, 1863 ; Ihose are drawn out? 

A. Those accounts are both closed, I think; here are 
trustee accounts for his children ; trustee Number 1, Mary, 
deposited January 9th, 1864, twenty dollars ; I think that 
was made of interest that he had drawn out and deposited 
over again. 

[Mr. Smith puts said account in evidence.] 

Q,. These are all the accounts relating to Hunter that yoa 
have? 

A. Except his wife's ; this is it ; there is a deposit on January 
9th, 1864, of $500, 

Q. What is the largest amount that can be deposited in the 
Dime Savings Bank ? 

A. There is no limit, bat $500 or less brings six per cent, 
interest, and all over $500 is five per cent. 

Q. It is only in the interest ? 

A. Yes, sir ; but we cannot take more than $3,000 on one 
account. 

Q,. Is $500 an extraordinary amount ? ^ 

A. No, sir ; a very common amount. 

Q. Did you ever know Mr. Hunter in either his personal or 
trustee accounts to deposit so much as that before ? 

A. No, I have never known him to deposit so much ; he 
generally deposited small sums; this money w^as brought by 
Mrs. Hunter herself; I should like to qualify that ; she came 
with about $480, which she said she had drawn from the old 
Brooklyn Savings Bank ; Mr. Hunter made up the difference 
so as to make it $500 either in the adjustment of interest or 
in money ; I donH remember which ; so as to make it an even 
sum. 
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Cross-examined by Mr. Pierrepont : 

Q,. Won't you take that book of Mrs. Hunter's in your 
hand — when Mrs. Hunter came to make that deposit, you 
have stated that she said she drew $4^0 or thereabouts from 
the Old Brooklyn Savings Bank— did not she say $480 24? 

A. I could not remember that. 

Q. What is your memory about it ? 

A. My memory is that it was about $480. 

Q. Did she have that book with her ? 

A. No, sir ; I did not see it. 

Q. Did you ever see that Old Brooklyn Savings Bank book 
where her account was made up, before ? 

A. No, sir, 

Q. That is $480 24 ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Now, won't you look at the Corn Exchange Bank book 
which is in evidence, at January 23d, where there is a deposit; 
of $900, and see whether that $900 is the same date that 
$900 was drawn out of your bank ? 

A. Yes, sir ; that is the same date. 

Q. What year is it ? 

A. 1864 ; I gave Mr. Hunter a check on the Brooklyn Bank 
for this sum. 

Q. Those are all that you know anything about ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q,. You understood, at the time the deposit of $500 was 
made, from where it came, and all about it ? 

A. Yes ; Mr. Hunter was present and his wife ; there was a 
little sum to be made up, and there was some figuring to bo done. 

Q. About $20 ? 

A. About $20. 

Q,, It was made up ? 

A. Yes. 

Q,. Do you know the reason for the change from this bank 
to your bank at that date ? 

A. I understood it was because we gave six per cent, and 
they gave but five ; that was the reason alleged. 
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Q. Do you know Mr. Hanter's children*? 
A. I do not know them personally. 

Q. Do you know of his having kept those acconnts there 
for his children ? 
A. Yes, sir, 
A. And for all the dates back that appear there ? 

4. Y(58. 

Q. The books are correct ? 

A. Yes, sir ; made up of small sams. 

John A. Stewart, called for the prosecation, being duly 
sworn and examined, testifies : 

Q,. You are the secretary of the United States Trust Com- 
pany ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Do you know John W. Hunter ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Does John W. Hunter keep an account at your bank ? 

A. There is such an account there. 

Q. You were subpcenaed to bring the books showing that 
account ? 

A. I have made a transcript of two entries, which appear 
upon our books to the credit of John W. Hunter as executor ; 
nothing to his credit individually ; one credit, on the first of 
September, 1863, of $3,000, and another on the 26th of Jan- 
uary, 1864, of $2,000, which amounts still remain on deposit 
with us, both as executor. 

Q. Does it say executor for whom 7 

A. No, sir. 

[No cross-examination.] 
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Mr. PiBRREPONT : I wish to bring up the question which we 
started yesterday, in relation to the presentation to Mr. Cisco 
of other checks of Mr. Hunter, in order to test his power to 
detect forgeries. If your Honor please, I claim I have the 
right, as matter of law, to present to Mr Cisco signatures of 
John W. Hunter, either genuine or otherwise, for this pur- 
pose, and for this reason. When Mr. Cisco was on the 
strnd here as witness, to testify to handwriting, he did 
not testify as an ordinary man testifies to handwriting at all. 
On the first day that Mr. Cisco was examined, which was on 
Friday of last week, he stated these words, then fully re- 
ported and taken down. In answer to the question, " Who 
wrote those two checks ?" he says, ** John W. Hunter ; no 
other man could have written them ;" and presently after, 
" It is as clear as that the sun shines, I cannot be deceived in 
a signature with which I am well acquainted ; Mr. Hunter 
has many peculiarities — no one can imitate Mr. Hunter's 
peculiarities." Now that is not an opinion on the subject of 
Mr. Hunter's handwriting. This, your Honor will remember, 
was on the direct examination. Now, yesterday he came 
here, and I repeated these very words to him, and had the re- 
porter take them down, and I said, " Mr. Cisco, do you wish 
to modify that, or do you still retain the same confidence ?" 
and he said he did not wish to modify it, but that his confi- 
dence remained the same. That was yesterday. Now Mr. 
Cisco was not obliged to say, on his direct examination, that 
no other man could have imitated that signature of Mr. 
Hunter's, but it was vastly important evidence to him, because 
if Mr. Cisco can make your Honor believe that no other man 
could have imitated it, then it is not a forgery. That is a 
logical conclusion from which no man can escape ; therefore 
Mr. Cisco has given, on his direct examination, evidence of 
the utmost importance, when he swears with all that positive- 
ness, that no other man could have imitated those signatures, 
and that Hunter's handwriting had peculiarities which no maa 
could imitate, p.nd which, he says, in addition to that. Me. 

11 
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Hunter himself could not disguise. Now, that is very im- 
portant evidence, because, if it be true, it excludes the possi- 
bility that Mr. Hunter did not write these checks — ^there is no 
possibility that he did not write them if no other mortal man 
could have done it There is no escape from that logic, and, 
if true, it must have a very strong influence on your Honor's 
mind. Now, I have a right to test the truth of what Mr. 
Cisco says on that point, as to whether any man could have 
written them. It is not on the point of his opinion about the 
handwriting — it is on the point of whether any other man 
could have written them. He says no other man could ; that 
there are peculiarities about his hand which no man could im- 
itate, and that he could not disguise his handwriting. Now, 
I propose to prove that it is not true, and, if I have the oppor* 
tunity, I shall prove it. Mr. Cisco, when asked whether he 
could stand that test, Mr. G-erard objecting, he says : ^^ My 
counsel objects, but for that I would do it." " My counsel ob- 
jects ;" I knew that Mr. Gerard was his counsel. 

Mr. Smith : We say that Mr. Gerard is not his counsel. 

Mr PiERREPONT : I knew his counsel was Mr G-erard from 
Mr. Cisco. He said that, and it is down on all the notes. I 
•iiave examined the notes, and I know what I am talking 
about. He said, ** My counsel objects." Now, when Mr. 
♦Cisco swears that no other man could have written it, and that 
there are peculiarities about Hunter's handwriting which it is 
impossible for anybody but Hunter to write, I have a right 
to see whether he can stand the test of that examination ; and 
show him other checks of Hunter's, along with imitated ones, 
and let him state whether another man had written just like 
that or not, and let him dare to put himself there and test it ; 
and if he does dare to put himself there and submit to that 
test, he will see what his confidence will lead him to, and 
what, but for the caution of his counsel, would yesterday have 
been done. I have a right, as matter of law, to do it— 
not on his opinion as to whether he believes that is Hun- 
ter's handwriting or not, but as to his testimony on his direct 
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examination, when he swore positively that no mortal man 
bat Hunter oould have written it; that Hunter had pecu- 
liarities which no man could copy, and that Hunter oould 
not disguise his own hand ; in addition to which he swore 
that he could not be deceived in any signature with which he 
was acquainted. Well, as he said that over with some 
confidence when we came to the cross-examination yes- 
terday, I reiterated those questions, and made him say 
it all over again, and he said the same several times, 
very confidently. I said, " Mr. Cisco, do you know Moses 
Taylor?" "Yes." "Have you talked with him about this 
subject ?" " Yes, I have." " If Moses Taylor, if Mr. Coe, the 
President of the American Exchange Bank, should say that 
this was not Mr. Hunter's handwriting, would that affect 
your opinion ?" " Not in the least," said he " Well, Mr. 
Cisco, if they should say so, and fifty experts and bank 
men, who are familiar with his hand, should say the 
same thing, would that alter your mind ? " " No," he 
says, " I make up my own judgment independently." " Mr. 
Cisco, if a man should turn state's evidence, and should come 
here on the stand and swear under oath that he wrote thoise 
himself, would that shake your opinion ?" " Not in the least," 
says he ; "I would not believe such a man." " And if Hunter 
should swear that he never wrote it I would not believe that.'' 
Well, that is tolerably confident Now, I had got Mr. Cisco 
to that point, and certainly to a degree of confidence that in 
ray experience I had never heard before, and I doubt whether 
my learned friend, who has had great experience, ever heard 
such a thing in his life, as such confidence expressed by mortal 
man. I asked Mr. Cisco how long he had held that place — if he 
had not prided himself much upon his oorreotness and fidelity in 
his ofiice-*-if he had not desired to leave it with the reputation of 
having no fraud, no error, no mistake — and he said he had. 
" Have you not been wishing to get out of it ?" He said he 
had. " Has not your health been impaired by being there ?" 
" Yes." " Has not this reputation which you have laudably 
earned in that office been very dear to you ?" " Yes, dearer 
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to me than anything on earth but my wife and children.^ I 
am giving the exact language. I said, '^ Mr. Cisco, yoa are 
drawing gold certificates now?" "Yes." •'And they are 
paid in the custom-hoase ?" *• Yes, sir." " Well, if one of 
those gold certificates should be returned to your office, and 
you should see that the certificate was a forgery, yo« would 
say so, would you not?" "Yes, I would say so." " Would 
not you think it an outrage if you should be arrested because 
you had said that it was a forgery ?" ** Well," he says, " I 
would," and seemed shocked that anybody would think that 
it would not be an outrage. He did not seem to think that 
he had undertaken to place Mr. Hunter in precisely the same 
condition. After he had reached this utter confidence beyond 
any that mortal man has a right to say he possesses, then 
this thing occurred. " Mr Cisco, you said there were at- 
tempts at disguising Hunter's hand ?" '< Yes," he said, •• there 
were," and be pointed them out. After he had fixed it as 
firmly as possible, I took out this paper I now hold, and asked 
ray friend, who sits here, " have you a penknife?" He took 
out a little pair of scissors, and said, " This will do just as 
well." I took the pair of scissors, and cut that off, and tore 
the other off, and your Honor marked it I said, " Mr. Cisco, 
is that your handwriting ?" " Unquestionably," said be ; I 
am giving exact language. " Does it alter it any in your 
judgment, that it is blurred a little there ?" " Not at allf it 
is unquestionably my handwriting." Then I went on a little 
further and made him still further swear that nobody could 
deceive him in a signature with which he was familiar. 
Now, I ought to state to you that that signature he had never 
seen before since God Almighty made him. It was written 
by a man who was and is now sitting there, and it was 
written for the purpose of testing him ; and yet Cisco is here 
under all these solemnities to blacken and break down Hun- 
ter, whose reputation is as dear to him, and whose children 
are as dear to him, as Cisco's bank reputation is to him. 
Now, what will he say ? (and that is why I was so urgent to 
have him here.) I presume he will swear that it is his band- 
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writing, and fearing that, I made all preparation beforehand, 
and the man is here that wrote it, and Mr. Coe, and five or 
six eminent bankers of this city were present, and saw the 
thing done. It was written by Mr. Abbott Low's clerk, 
Mr. Paine. These gentlemen knew that Mr. Cisoo^s feel- 
ing and urgency about this matter were causing him to 
mislead you, my friends, terribly, awfully, and it will re- 
act with a power he is little aware of. I can tell him 
up to this point he may have let his zeal about his office 
deceive him. I believe he has; zeal has led him to de- 
ceive my friend Smith, to deceive Mr. Gerard ; but from 
this hour onward, if this is prosecuted, it shall be before 
this whole community known as a malicious prosecu- 
tion. To this hour we will say, it is a mistake — from 
this hour it shall be malicious. Now, I do not say this with 
any threat, and I hope my friends will not misunderstand it. 
I say that with these things which have here come out, it is 
due to Mr. Smith himself, as the District Attorney, that he 
shall not proceed with this case any further until he has made 
an investigation into what kind of evidence he is going to 
produce. He was induced, through Mr. Cisco, to make an 
affidavit — an unusual thing — a thing that never occurred be- 
fore in this community — never. I defy them to find a record 
of a single instance where a district attorney has done such a 
thing, when he had no knowledge of the subject. Now, I 
state to these gentlemen here, and they will find it out if they 
ever examine it, that it is not a thing to be kept in a corner, 
and that this whole commercial community, who know Hun- 
ter, and who understand this thing perfectly well, and who 
have examined this handwriting, know perfectly well that this 
is a gross and unquestionable forgery, and it will be proved so 
beyond all question and all doubt. And now, for the benefit 
of my friend, I will tell him a single fact : I was told that 
Mr. Ford, cashier of the Bank of the Republic, had said that 
it was Hunter's signature. I have seen Mr. Ford myself, I 
know him well, and Mr. Ford told me he had said it looked 
like Hunter's signature, but he had no belief it was, and he 
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will swear so if he is brought on the stand, and I shall pro- 
duce him. Now, when these things are known, it is proper I 
shoald suggest— and I know these gentlemen will not misnn-. 
derstand — I am making this appeal to justice, to humanity, 
to common right, and to common decency — that this thing 
shall not be pursued until these gentlemen have investigated 
it, to see where they are going to land. They do not know. 
I know they are misled. They are utterly deceived about this 
matter. And in these bank-books that are here produced to- 
day, you saw what the theory was, and you saw how it 
turned out — that every single dollar that the witness men- 
tions, is accounted for as plain as anything could be — no 
power, not even Omnipotence, will be able to discern the least 
difficulty or defect. Now, all I ask is that the District At- 
torney shall look to this matter, and see that some one whose 
reputation of office is not involved, shall advise him, and give 
him his opinion. That is all I ask, and that I do ask ; and I 
ask, if it goes on^ that^ I may have a chance to test Mr. 
Cisco. 

The Commissioner : I^ confess that Mr. Cisco's manner of 
testifying with regard to handwriting struck me at the time 
with surprise, and has ever since ; and I want to know if you 
take the view or claim that he has testified that no other man 
could by any possibility have written that signature but Hun- 
ter ; or do you claim that it is the expression of the opinion of 
Mr. Cisco, that in his opinion no other man oould have written 
it? 

Mr. Gerard : That is all ; different men have different ways 
of expressing themselves. 

The Commissioner : If you put it on the ground that Mr. 
Cisco says virtually that in his opinion, as an expert of hand- 
writing, and from his acquaintance with Mr. Hunter's signa- 
ture, it is his opinion that this is the handwriting of Mr. 
Hunter, then I should not be disposed to go into this other 
matter. 
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Mr. PiERREPONT said, if they pat it on that ground ho 
should not have said a word ; he also alluded to the faot that 
this oase had been published extensively in the newspapers, 

Mr. Smith : If there is anything published in the news- 
papers, I have had nothing to do with it, and I don't know 
who has. 

Mr. PiERRBPONT : I see it is published. 

Mr. Gerard : I am very happy to hear my friend Mr. 
Pierrepont — he is very zealous and very ardent, and there is no 
use in trying to stop him, so I never do ; I saw he wanted to 
let off steam, and he has had a chance. He has stated that 
I am Mr. Cisco's counsel ; I am just as much Mr. Cisco's 
counsel as I am Mr. Hunter's. I never heard of this case 
until a week ago Mr. Smith called upon me, on the part of 
the United States, to take part in it. I am no more Mr. 
Cisco's counsel than Mr. Hunter's. I stand here, and mean to 
stand here, rather to hold the scales of justice even, than to 
make them incline to either side. 

My friend says Mr. Cisco has given a very strong opinion. 
He has — a very strong opinion — and my friend has thought fit 
to cut into him very severely. Some witnesses speak very 
confidently — it is their mode of expression. I have seen enough 
of witnesses to know that no man is infallible. I never was a 
witness in my life but once, and that was to speak to a date, 
and I was shown in five minutes to have committed a most 
grievous mistake. 

My friend then says he had a piece of paper in his hand 
yesterday which was a forgery, that he presented it to Mr. 
Cisco and asked him if it was his handwriting I will let my 
friend settle with his own conscience and sense of propriety 
the breaking of a rule which had not been established, but 
which he strove to establish and then withdrew ; and then to 
put in a piece of paper with a signature simulated to be gen- 
uine. Every man to his taste. I must confess, I am 8ur> 
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prised when the counsel states deliberately that he banded 
Mr. CiscOy as a genuine signature, a false one, in the very 
teeth of the objection we had made before— in the very teeth 
of the law that it cannot be done. I allow hitn to set- 
tle that himself. 

Mr. Pierrepont asks to be allowed to put a bundle of signa- 
tures before Mr. Cisco, some forged and some genuine. 

The Commissioner : If you limit the testimony of Mr. Cisco 
to the mere expression of an opinion, then I shall end it. 

Mr. Gerard : That is all. 

The Commissioner : Then I shall end it. 

Mr. Gerard : I desire to say one word, as far as I under- 
stand the feelings of Mr. Smith in this case, he desires nothing 
under heaven but to have justice done. I have observed 
nothing more proper in my life than his conduct. And it is 
my intention, and as far as I am concerned, if I am satisfied 
at any time, from hearing all the evidence, that it is a ground- 
less prosecution, I should be the last to pursue it ; my friend 
need not lecture me an that point. This investigation was 
ordered by the General Government. The custom-house are 
seen bailing the gentleman. It might be supposed by some 
men that they had better suspend Hunter until, at all events, 
your decisions are made, and not let him draw checks, and if 
they will bail him, to let it not be openly. But the Collector 
and Mr. Ogden have seen fit to bail Mr. Hunter openly and to 
back him up, and they let him go on and draw checks now. 
It would have been a great deal more delicate if they had al- 
lowed him to stop drawing for a little while — but every man 
to his taste. I think my friend and I are even — we have both 
had a chance to let off steam ; he is a great deal more quiet 
now, and I presume I shall be just as quiet ; because I do not 
mean, in a criminal matter, to let my feelings overcome my 
sense of propriety. 

[See Collector's letter at end of record.] 
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Mr. Smith : I have a few remarks to make — a very few, in- 
deed. The oounsel has oommoDted on the faot that I made 
the affidavit in this ease, and as what we are doing is matter 
of reoord, I desire to say why I made that affidavit. In the 
first place, Mr. Cisco wrote me a note, stating that he had a 
matter of importance to lay before me, and as the examina- 
tion of documents was involved, he would be very much 
obliged to me if I would call at his office. I did call, and Mr. 
Cisco showed me these checks — the genuine ones, and these 
two that are in controversy. He stated to me the substance 
of the declarations made to him by some ten to fifteen of the 
most experienced bank officers in New York. I do not desire 
to go into the particulars of what evidence he laid before me, 
bat I say this, that I became satisfied that Mr. Hunter was 
guilty. At the same time, I had some doubt resting upon 
my mind at that time, and I therefore postponed the com- 
mencement of any proceedings. Having great confidence in 
one of my assistants, Mr. Andrews, I asked him to accompany 
me to Mr Cisco's office on a subsequent day, and the evidence 
was laid before Mr. Andrews ; and I came away, and still I 
postponed the commencement of any proceedings, suggesting 
that an examination into the amount of money that Mr. Hun- 
ter might have had about that time would be a material piece 
of evidence upon which to determine the matter. I then be- 
came engrossed in court, when the Chairman of the Investi- 
gating Committee, Mr. Hulburd, M. C, called upon me and 
stated that he had been at Mr. Cisco's office, and that this case 
of Hunter had been laid before him, and that he was perfectly 
satisfied that Mr. Hunter was guilty, and wished me to prose- 
cute the case, and said, '< You are at liberty to say that the 
Investigating Committee wishes you to prosecute it," or 
'< that the Chairman of the Investigating Committee wishes 
you to prosecute it." I viewed a request from the Chairman of 
that committee as entitled to my attention, and even though I 
had been in considerable doubt in the case, I should have re- 
garded it as my duty to go on in this case, when Mr. Cisco, 
so experienced as he is, and the Chairman of the Investigating 
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Committee, had directed it I was so much engaged in oourt, 
however, that I could not commence the prosecotion on that 
day. The next day Mr. Hulburd again called upon me, ac- 
companied by another member of that committee, Mr. BollinS) 
and expressed some impatience that the prosecution had not 
commenced before, and said he hoped I would commence 
it before the day was over, and I promised that it should be 
commenced before the day was over. I went down, before the 
opening of the court, to Mr. Cisco's, and said I would send to 
him an affidavit to swear to. Mr. Cisco said he did not 
think it would be proper or best — some such term — that he 
should make the affidavit ; I then requested that he would 
have his cashier or paying teller make it, and he said, '^ Oh, 
no." He objected ; but I will do him the justice to say that 
that objection was founded not at all, as I understand, upon 
anything in regard to the guilt of Mr. Hunter, or any desire 
on his part not to institute the prosecution, but he seemed to 
think the affidavit should be made by some one else. I said 
to him that I did not know who else could make it He then 
asked me why I did not make it myself. I had, the Commis- 
sioner will remember, promised the Chairman of the Investi- 
gating Committee, that the prosecution should be commenced 
that day. I knew no one could make it but them, and I 
made up my miud I would make it on information and be- 
lief. I regarded it perfectly proper that I should do it ; for all 
I do, I do openly, certainly, in relation to my official duties. 
I made the affidavit, stating the grounds of my knowledge and 
the sources of my information. I felt a deep responsibility in 
respect to the case. I felt that that responsibility was light- 
ened very much by the strong attitude of Mr. Cisco, and the 
decided direction of the Chairman of that committee; but 
still I did not feel that responsibility so much lightened but 
that I desired to lean upon some person's judgment in which I 
would have greater confidence than in my own. I went to 
Mr. 0' Conor, whom I regard as the very first lawyer in the 
United States, and a man in whose judgment I have as much 
confidence as in any other person living, and I told him 
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that I desired him to hear Mr. Cisoo's statement, and to ex- 
amine thesQ oheoks. I won't say what Mr. O'Conor's 
opinion was, but I will say that it was such that it strength- 
ened my opinion of the oase, and it dissipated all doubt from 
my mind. At the same time that Mr. O'Conor examineii 
the case, Mr. Grerard, at my request, and also on the request 
of Mr. Cisco, examined the case, and he has already shown by 
his action in the case what his opinion of it was. 

Now, I have stated with entire truth and deliberation pre- 
cisely what I have done in this case, and the motives which 
have actuated me. I don't know that I have been actuated by 
any other motive than a desire to do my official duty in accord- 
ance with the 'Obligations which are inseparable from the 
commission which I hold. I have listened to this examination 
with great care. I have attended to it personally, which is 
not my habit ; it is ray habit to attend court personally, but 
not examinations personally. I have listened to the testimony 
throughout with great care, and I intend to listen to all the 
rest of the testimony, and if, after all, I am satisfied that Mr. 
Hunter is guilty, I shall urge that the Commissioner commit 
him for trial, even though the pressure upon me from all 
sides, and the pressure, upon the Commissioner from every 
point of the compass, may be equal to the flood of Niagara. 
Sut if, on the other hand, I am satisfied, after hearing all 
the testimony, that Mr. Hunter is innocent, I shall say so, 
and say it loud enough to be heard all over this country ; I 
shall say so fearlessly and faithfully, no matter what any one 
may think of the case. I intended that the cause should be 
conducted with entire fairness, and I believe it has been. 
Certainly Mr. Grerard is a man that is always fair and always 
honorable in the conduct of cases, and I hope I have earned 
that character also to some degree. 

With regard to the presentation to Mr. Cisco yesterday, of 
a piece of paper which is alleged to be forged, it seems to me 
that it was a very great breach of tbe rules that ought to 
govern the conduct of this examination ; but, of course, that 
is a question of taste, and it is also a question of legal pro- 
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priety. I know that Judge Pierrepont would not have taken 
that course if he had not regarded it his professional duty to 
do it. It seems to me that it was unjust to Mr. Cisco; it was 
catching him by a trick ; it was handing him a piece of paper 
after going through the performance of cutting it out of a 
letter and presenting it to him suddenly, not calling upon him 
to look carefully, but to glance at it ; and it was calculated to 
deceive him. But, of course, the gentlemen on the other side 
must conduct their case as they think proper. On our side 
we have been accustomed to be abused in the conduct of the 
prosecution, and we expect we will be abused on all occasions 
when we endeavor to do our duty ; but we will, nevertheless, 
do our duty fearlessly towards the accused and the government. 

Mr. Pierrepont: We are obliged to 'Mr. Smith for the 
frankness with which he has related his connection with this 
case. It is justice to himself ; he has done right ; he has done 
what a noble man should. I believe him entirely clear of any 
wrong or any fault, or any want of taste ; and I certainly do 
admire the honesty and frankness with which he states that 
if, when the investigation is finished, he is satisfied that 
Hunter is innocent, he shall so proclaim it, so that the whole 
country will know it, and without any regard to who wishes 
it otherwise. I am delighted to hear him say that. I know 
he will proclaim it before the country. There are some things 
you can know. I knew when I handed that paper to Mr. 
Cisco that he did not write it ; he swore he did, and that it 
was unquestionably his. I knew he did not. I know that 
Mr. Hunter is innocent of this charge, and that it will be 
proved so, and Mr. Smith will find it out so. 

Now, after Mr. Cisco has said over and over again, that no- 
body can deceive him in a signature with which he is familiar, 
I do not know what the counsel mean by saying there is some- 
thing wrong in my handing him that signature. 

Mr. Smith : I will tell you where the wrong was. It was 
in your representing to Mr. Cisco by your movement, in ask- 
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ing for that knife, and in your movement as if cutting some- 
thing out ; in your whole movement you represented to him 
that he wrote that signature ; you did not call his attention 
as an expert and ask him if he wrote it. 

The Commissioner : I understand the position to be this. I 
understand Mr. Smith to take Mr. Cisco's testimony as his 
opinion that these are Hunter's signatures upon those two 
checks, as the opinion of an expert, and that taking it in that 
way Mr. Pierrepont will not insist upon his points. 

Mr. Pierrepont : Certainly not. 

The Commissioner : I confess, and will tell the prosecution 
that in weighing the evidence in this case, that is precisely 
the way I shall take it, as a mere opinion and not as a positive 
statement. 

Mr. Smith : Let me ask the other side whether they are 
willing to submit this test ; to waive the technical rule, and 
take these checks that are genuine and these checks about 
which there is a controversy, and let the cashiers and paying 
tellers of New York come forward and compare them, and 
say whether or not those are John W. Hunter's handwriting. 

Mr. Pierrepont: No. 

The Commissioner : I should not be willing. 

Mr. Smith : It is due to me to say that some ten per- 
sons, paying tellers connected with the first banks in New 
York, have looked at those signatures in Cisco's office, and 
stated that there is not any doubt about it They may modify 
their opinion, but they have said so. 

The Commissioner: I want to know what is the under- 
standing as to your claim in regard to this statement of Mr. 
Cisco. 
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Mr. Smith : Of oonrse Mr. Cisoo cannot know about it. 

Mr. PiERREPONT : Yon cannot argue that, Mr Cisco says 
" No otjier man than Hunter could have written them ;" you 
don't claim that ^* it is as clear as that the sun shines ?" 

Mr. G-ERARD : No, we do not claim that ; though the sun 
does not shine to-day. 

The Commissioner : Then we will not go into that question. 

Jacob D. Yebmilte, called for the prosecution, being duly 
sworn and examined, testifies : 

I am cashier of the Merchants' Bank ; I have been about 
six years. 

Q. What were you before that ? 

A. I was cashier of the Newark Banking Company. 

Q. Before that? 

A. Cashier of the State Bank of Newark. 

Q. Before that? 

A I was paying-teller in the Bank of the United States, of 
New York. 

Q. How many years ? 

A. Altogether I have been in banks, I should think, over 
thirty years, in various departments. 

Q. Are you experienced in judging of handwriting ? 

A. Well, sir ; I have been out of practice for the last eight 
or nine years very much , [, of course, have a knowledge of 
signatures. 

Mr. Smith : Have you any objection to my asking him if 
he has seen the checks before ? 

Mr. Pjerrepont : No. 

Mr. Smith : I would rather have the witness' judgment ori- 
ginally than at present. 

Mr. PiERREPONT : I would not. 
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Q. Have you seen tlioae two oheoks, '* A" and " B," be- 
fore? 

A. YeSy I think I have. 

Q. Where? 

A. At Mr. Cisoo's office. 

Q. Did you examine them there ? 

A. I did. 

. Q. Did you examine the signatures there ? 

A. Yes ; there was a large pile of oheoks. 

Q. You examined the other pile of Hunter's oheoks as well 
as those ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Did you compare those signatures with the signatures 
of the other oheoks shown you ? 

[Mr. Pierrepont objects, that it is not shown that witness 
is familiar with Hunter's signature.] 

Mr. Smito: Are you billing to submit to the test of an ex- 
amination by experts ? 

The Commissioner : I will settle that, whether they are or 
not ; I shall not allow it. 

Q. In your opinion, is that [Exhibit A] a simulated or a 
natural or genuine signature ? 

[Mr Pierrepont objects. Messrs. Gerard and Pierrepont are 
both heard on the question. Decision reserved.] 



Seventh Day. 



New York, April 13, 1864. 

The Commissioner : The first question is in regard to the 
admission of this evidence. I have looked over these oases 
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cited yesterday. My impression was very strong then that 
the testimony was not admissible, and the examination has 
confirmed that opinion. 

In the first case cited, in Parker, it is there laid down that 
the general rule is that there must be a prior knowledge of 
the handwriting of the party ; but it then says there are some 
exceptions, and one of the exceptions mentioned, is where the 
testimony is so conflicting that a result cannot be arrived at 
without it. But that is not this case. The other case is in 
regard to the mark, and that is a different case, where no 
handwriting could be proved, because nobody had any knowl- 
edge of the marks. That might be an exceptional case. In 
the other case, even if the other were the other way, I think 
that would be overruled by the case in Denio. [^^eads case in 
Denio.] Every one of these decisions proceeds upn the idea 
that there is no way of putting it except upon an acquaint- 
ance with the handwriting ; and they all hold that you cannot 
take two checks or two signatures of any man and compare 
them by an expert, and let him say whether they are written 
by the same person. That you cannot do. You claim this is 
different from that case. In this case it amounts to noth- 
ing but a comparison. The expert fixes in his mind the 
general characters of the natural or genuine signature, and 
then the difference between that and the unnatural and forged 
signature, which amounts to nothing but a comparison. And 
then you go back to two cases in 9 Cowen and 5 Hill, and 
thus both proceed upon the idea that there must be prior 
knowledge of the handwriting. I think all the cases proceed 
^upon that. Then a distinction is drawn between the rule in 
this state and other states, that there must be prior knowledge 
to entitle the party to testify. Therefore I cannot receive this 
testimony on the subject of whether it was an unnatural hand 
or a simulated one. 

Mr. Smith : We propose not to produce any more testimony, 
at least at present, except this : We want to recall Mr. Cisco. 
I have sent for him for that purpose. We would like to re- 
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serve the right to examine him in reference to his own signa- 
ture submitted to him by Mr. Pierrepont. I shall want him 
to make an explanation to that single point of inquiry. That 
is all. 

The Commissioner : That is not in evidence. It is simply 
Mr. Pierrepont's statement. 

Mr. Gerard : I think it is due to him to have that stated. 
We understand that one paper was proved and another was 
marked. 

The Commissioner : There is no mistake about that ; I 
know better. I took the paper from the witness and marked 
it. 

Mr. Gterard : He did not regard it at all — ^he did not look 
at it. 

The Commissioner : You do not mean that there was a sub- 
stitution of another signature. 

Mr. Smith : We say there was a movement there, and a 
series of acts which amounted to a representation to Mr. 
Cisco that that was his signature, and he spoke from the im- 
pression he obtained from the other side of the table and not 
himself. We want to call him in reference to that. With 
that exception we rest our case. 

Mr. Webster : We don't propose to go into testimony until 
you have closed your case finally. 

Mr. Smith : We have closed it with that exception. 

Mr. Webster : We don't want any exception. We want 
it closed as to the handwriting as well as to every other sub- 
ject, 
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Kr. Smith : We close the ease without any reservation, ex- 
o^t Mr. Cisco wants to explain. I expect him here every 
minute.. 

The Commissioner : Mr. Webster, are you prepared to go on 
to-day if that is closed ? 

Mr. Webster : No. Judge Pierrepont was called to Wash- 
ington this morning very suddenly, and although, if you had 
gone on with additional testimony in the direction you have 
been going on, with regard to handwriting, I would have tried 
to get on with the case until he came back, yet he would con- 
aider it an act of great courtesy to him, and Mr. Hunter i^lso 
desires it, that the case shall not go on until he returns. He 
will be back on Saturday. I would be pleased to have the 
case go off until Monday. 

Mr. Smith : I have no objection. I should think Mr. Pierre- 
pont had better be here. 

Mr. GrERARD : The reason we do not go on is that the decision 
of the Commissioner cuts us out. 

Mr. Smith : We expected to offer the testimony of those 
witnesses, firsts that they had compared the handwriting upon 
the acknowledged checks with the handwriting on these two 
checks in dispute, which is excluded. And, secondly^ we ex- 
pected to examine them as to the fact, whether or not these sig- 
natures on the disputed checks are not simulated, which the 
Oommissioner has excluded. We, therefore, rest our case 
with the single reservation of calling Mr. Cisco in regard to 
the signature. If we change our minds between now and 
Monday, we will submit some other testimony, with your per- 
mission. 

[Adjourned to Monday, April 18, at 3 p. m.] 
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Eighth Day. 

New York, April 20, 1864. 

The Commissioner : I understand the prosecution have closed 
with the exception of calling Mr. Cisco. 

Hr. Crato : Mr. Smith, you do not want to call Mr. Cisoo 
again on the merits of the case t 

Mr; Smith : No, not on the merits of the case ; we want to 
ask Mr. Cisco simply in relation to the matter of his signa- 
ture, and in respect to his testimony that he intended to give 
it as his opinion and not as a positive statement. 

Mr, Gerard : And probably as to my being his counsel. 

Mr, Webster : Mr. Gerard's statement will be enough 
for that. How in regard to the coin accounts — as regards 
there being any balance f 

Mr, SiitTH : Tou have a right to examine Cisoo on that 



Openino op Sidney Webster, Esq., for the Defence. 

I propose to open this case very briefly. 1 shall allude to the 
facts more in the line in which, in the end, we shall present 
them to the judgment of the Commissioner, than in the order 
we shall be able to call the witnesses. In the first place, we 
invite the attention of the Commissioner to the circumstances 
of the beginning of this prosecution, and ask who has pro- 
moted and sabstantially carried it on ; to the fact that it was 
Mr. Cisco who first set on foot these proceedings ; that he began 
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by addressing himself to the District Attorney, and soliciting his 
attention to the matter ; that the District Attorney hesitated ; that 
Mr. Cisco then procured the aid of Mr. Hulburd, who is Chair- 
man of an Investigating Committee of Congress, and that Mr. 
Hulburd then called on the District Attorney, representing and 
stating that the Committee of Investigation desired this prose- 
cution to be carried on ; that when the District Attorney 
again hesitated in regard to the affidavit, and suggested to 
Mr, Cisco that if he would make the affidavit he would cause 
the arrest of the accused, Mr. Cisco refused ; that, upon the 
suggestion of the District Attorney, that Cisco's paying teller 
could make the affidavit, Mr. Cisco again refused ; and that, 
at last, the District Attorney himself made the affidavit upon 
no more information than was in the hands of Mr. Cisco at 
the time. 

Mr. Smith : That is substantially correct. 

Mr. Webster : Then as we shall be able to establish 
that in giving directions to the Marshal for the arrest of Mr. 
Hunter, there was an order, given by District Attorney 
Smith, that all the books and papers which were found upon 
Hunter's desk or table, should be handed over to Mr. Cisco for 
his use, if he chose to avail himself of them. In a word, we 
say, that this whole prosecution has been inspired, set on 
foot, carried on, and maintained, by Mr. Cisco himself; that 
he has been the central moving figure in it from beginning 
to end, and therefore in examining the case we must look at 
it as a case begun by Mr. Cisco, and not, in fact, a case insti- 
tuted upon the motion of the United States. It is Cisco 
persecution, not government prosecution. 

In respect to the merits of the case, we admit that there is 
no such firm as Page & Wheeler in New York, and no such 
person as C. Johnson in New York. We admit, too, that who- 
ever made these checks, did it with intent to defraud — ^that 
no money was due from the government to the payees of the 
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checks. On the other hand, we claim and shall be able to 
prove, that Mr. Hunter knew nothing about these checks, 
and heard nothing about them, until thiey came to him from 
the office of the Assistant Treasurer, through Mr. Frederick 
Ogden. We shall be able to establish that neither the 
filling up nor the signature of the checks is in the natural 
handwriting of anybody, but that they are traced and simu- 
lated. We shall produce before you persons who have seen 
Mr. Hunter write, from time to time, for twenty years ; we 
shall produce witnesses from the custom-house, the oldest ap- 
pointees and the youngest, who will swear to you, and without 
hesitation, that the handwriting of these checks, either in the 
filling up or the signatures, is not Mr. Hunter's. Our line of 
proof will be an absolute and positive denial of everything 
which is in the affidavit, so far as it touches the guilt of Hun- 
ter. So far as there is anything in it that suggests or inti- 
mates that Hunter either knew of these forged checks, or ever 
saw them until they were returned tq him, or that he wrote 
anything in them, we assert that the affidavit is false in form 
and substance. 

Then, in regard to the missing leaves in the check-book, we 
deny, in the first place, that the leaves were ever in the book, 
and we shall call witnesses who saw the book before it had 
been handled as much as it has now been, and who gave it as 
their opinion, from the appearance of the book at that time, 
that the leaves were never in it. We shall also prove before 
you that there was another check-book made by the same sta- 
tioner, over which Mr. Hunter had not control, or which he did 
not keep in his possession, and from which checks were drawn by 
another person, that had leaves missing out of it. We shall 
establish before you that the person who filled the checks from 
that book passed over these missing numbers in the regular order 
of business, as Hunter did in his own book, and that he did 
not know that the leaves and numbers were missing from the 
book until his c^ttention was called to it by the facts of this 
case. So we shall have before the Commissioner the fact that 
if leaves were missing from one book, they were also missing 
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from another book, and that a person having no oonneotion 
with Mr. Hunter, in filling up the ohecks, passed along with- 
out regard to the numbers and without knowing that those 
leaves were missing. 

In regard to the ooin-dieck, we shall develop more fully the 
faot that at the time the coin-oheok was drawn, the Collector 
had no ooin with the Assistant Treasurer to his credit ; that 
eight days before this check was drawn Hunter ceased to draw 
coin-checks, and that in his checks he erased the words '^ in 
coin," and on every check he printed by stamp the words ^< for 
drawback, and by law, receivable in payment of duties/' We 
shall also establish that at the time the paying-teller, Ferris, paid 
coin on this forged check, he must have known that for eight 
days before that Hunter had not drawn a single coin-chedc ; 
that the checks which came from the custom-house all indicated 
that the Collector had no coin to his credit, by having tite 
words ^' in coin" erasedi and having the stamped lel^rs in the 
corner of the check. Ferris must have known that f(»r a month 
no check was drawn by Hunter ))ayable in ooin, and we now 
know that the only check he paid in coin was this forged coin 
check-^a curious fact for Mr. Ferris to ponder over at his 
leisure. . 

Some effort has been made to impress upon the mind of the 
Commissioner that Hunter, during the months of December and 
January, had large amounts of money which were deposited to 
his credit. We are preparedto go into that fully, and to account 
for every single penny of money that Hunter had for six 
months. We are prepared, if necessary, to show what Hun- 
ter did with every cent of money he had during that month or 
in the last six months. So perfectly ex act has he been, and 
so admirable have been his economy and the arrangement of 
his financial affairs, that we are prepared to show ,in re* 
speot to every cent of money which has been deposited either 
to the credit of himself or his wife or children, where it came 
from, who paid it, and what has become of it. In regard to 
the $2,000 which is in the Trust Company^ we are prepared 
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to show that it was paid him by one of the most respeot9.ble 
men in Brooklyn, Judge Morse, who paid it to Hunter, as ex- 
ecutor of an estate ; that it was received by him as executor, 
deposited by him in the Trust Company as executor, and held 
there as executor. Judge Morse was counsel for the estate. 
In regard to the $3,000, more or less, which he deposited in the 
Corn Exchange Bank about this time, we shall exhibit to you 
the circumstaaces of that transaction ; that Hunter's son being a 
clerk in a mercantile house, and acting for others, wishing to 
pay money and not wishing the real purchasing parties known, 
brought a check to Hunter, and Hunter gave two checks, and 
deposited the check received in the Corn Exchange Bank. 
That wilJ account for the $3,000. With regard to the sum 
of $900, we have established that that comes from two transac- 
tions with the savings bank. With regard to the $500 depos- 
ited by Mrs. Hunter, we shall establish that it was transferred 
from one savings bank to another, and was the accumulation 
of years by the wife, in small sums which she had saved. So 
that we shall establish that there has been no money in the 
hands of the accused, or in the hands of anybody connected 
with him or any of his family, for which we cannot fully ac- 
count. 

In regard to the character of Hunter, the admission that 
up to the time of this transaction, his character had been 
spotless in public estimation, has made it unnecessary for us 
to go into elaborate proof, which we feel quite sure would 
have placed Hunter's character as high and as perfect as that 
of Cisco, or that of anybody who is connected with these 
transactions. 

Then, also, there has been a suggestion here, I think, in 
regard to .his obtaining a loan of $200 at a bank. We 
shall show you that at that time, the accused had several 
thousand dollars to his credit in the Trust Company, which he 
could easily have drawn upon, but so exact and so minute 
was he in all his transactions, that rather than touch that 
trust money, or any of the money deposited by his wife, or any 
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of his children, he submitted to a discount. That will account 
for all money transactions. 

Those are the material elements in the case, so far as our 
testimony goes. And we think that when we clear up the 
money transactions ; when we make the explanation in re- 
gard to the missing leaves of the hook, that the same circum- 
stance occurred to the book of another person, whose charac- 
ter and whose integrity are entirely unquestioned ; when we 
show that these blank checks could have been procured of 
the stationer, Derham, or at other places ; when we remember 
Hunter's spotless character, and then, on the other hand, when 
we look back and see how but two persons have ^worn posi- 
tively to the handwriting of these checks in question, and the 
uncertainty and doubt which accompany one of the wit- 
nesses, it will appear to the Commissioner to be a very un- 
reasonable thing, in the language of the statute, very improb- 
able, to hold that Hunter has committed this grave offence 
with which he has been charged. 

I think the Commissioner must have felt, on reflecting upon 
the circumstances of this case — upon how Mr. Hunter has been 
pursued by the power of the Assistant Treasurer, which is 
so great in this city, and in a case, too, like this, where it 
could be peculiarly exerted, with certain bank ofiicers — I 
say the Commissioner must have felt, as we have gone along 
in this case step by step, that there has been a power, superior 
to all human might, which has been exerted to baffle the 
prosecutor and protect the accused at every point. Reflect 
upon the blow which demolished Cisco upon the point of hand- 
writing ; upon the minuteness and integrity with which Hun- 
ter's money aflairs have been kept ; upon these missing leaves 
from another book ; upon the facts in regard to the coin-check, 
that the coin was exhausted at that time, and that the forged 
check had not the stamp upon it ! In view of all these things 
we feel confident that we can carry this innocent man safely 
through ; and that there can be no testimony which can cause 
the adverse judgment of the Commissioner. We also feel con- 
fident that, in the end, it will not be necessary for the Commis- 
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sioner to pass upon the question of guilt, because we intend 
to satisfy even the learned counsel upon the other side, that, 
so far as Hunter is concerned, there is no possible ground, and 
no possible excuse, for holding him ; and not only that there 
is no ground for holding him, but that he deserves from 
those who have been so zealous in the prosecution, an equally 
earnest endorsement of complete innocence ; that the investi- 
gation will satisfy them, as well as the Commissioner, that 
there never was any ground for commencing this proceeding, 
and that Hunter will be remitted back to the situation he has 
held with so much credit for so many years ; and although 
there are wrongs against him connected with this trial which 
can never be atoned, that yet, so far as the District Attorney 
is concerned, he will say that this cruel prosecution, instigated 
by Cisco, has got to stop ! 

Testimony for the Defence. 

Edward W. Dunham called for the defence, being duly sworn 
and examined, testifies : 

Q. [hands witness check marked Exhibit 3]. Will you 
look at that check and see if it was paid at your bank ? 

A. It was received at our bank in deposit ; it is on the 
Metropolitan Bank. 

Q. Look at checks 213, 214, 215, signed by Hunter, and see 
if there is anything indicating that they were paid at your bank ? 

A. I should think by the stamps that they were paid. 

Q. Those checks were deposited there ? 

A. No, they were not; they were received at the Corn Ex- 
change Bank from some other bank, and paid. 

Mr. Webster : Do you admit that the last two checks were 
drawn against Exhibit 3 ? 

Mr. Gterard : Yes, sir. 

Frederick Ogden, called for the defence, being duly sworn 
and examined, testifies : 
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Q. What is your oooupation ? 

A. I am clerk in the Auditor's office, and haVO been about 
ten years and a half. 

Q. State, if you please, what was your duty at the custom- • 
house in December, 1863 ? 

A. I refund deposits for excess of unascertained duties, and 
keep all the Collector's cash accounts, both disbursements and 
receipts. 

Q. Are there any check-books in the Auditor's office which 
are exclusively used by Mr. Hunter ? ^ 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Are there any check-books which are exclusively in 
charge of Mr. Hunter ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. State in regard to the coin check-book, with red num- 
bers, whether in your duty at the custom-house you had occa- 
sion to use that book, and if so, for what purpose. 

A. In posting up the checks, writing up the cash- 
book, which I have to do' every day, I use all the check- 
books. 

Q. You had occasion to use this coin check-book of Hun- 
ter's in making up the cash-book ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Was it necessary for you to have constant access to this 
book? 

A. It was. 

Q. Could you have carried on the business of the office if 
this book had been kept by Mr. Hunter, looked up exclusively 
for himself? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Is this coin check-book with red letters passed about 
the office whenever it is wanted, in reference to making up 
accounts ? 

A. Yes, sir ; very frequently. 

Q,. What other persons have occasion to use it besides your- 
self and your father, the Auditor, in regard to making up ac- 
counts ? 
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A. Evan M. Johnson, Jr. 

Q. What oooasion does he have to 4ase the book ? 

A« He makes an abstract of the aocounts, and he checks the 
• vonchers off with the ^eoks to see if they agree. 

Q. Does any other person have oooasion to use the book ? 

A. I believe not. 

Q. Does Mr. Rowan have occasion to use it ? 

A. Not that I know of; not the coin check-book| I b^ 
lieve. 

Q. I understand, then, that the knowledge of what chdoks 
have been drawn by Mr. Hunter in behalf of the Collector or 
Assistant Treasurer is obtained from the margin of this check- 
book ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And that you have constant occasion to use it to make 
up your cash accounts ? • 

A. Yes. 

Q; Will you state what is the practice &t your office in re- 
gard to obtaining checks from the sub-treasury, which have 
been paid there, which have been drawn by Mr. Hunter ? 

A. I take a printed form of the receipt, and fill up the 
number of the cancelled checks which I get from the book, 
which is signed by Hunter or Ogden, send it up by the porter 
to the Treasurer, and he brings back the checks. 

Q. You send to the Assistant Treasurer a receipt for a cer- 
tain number of checks which have been drawn by Hunteri and 
he returns them to you ? 

A. Yes. 

Q,. What do you do with them, then T 

A. Then I arrange them in the order of the numbers ; there 
are so many that it is necessary to do it to find out which 
have not been presented ; and I take the amount of the missing 
checks from the margin of the check-books, which added to 
the amount of those that have been paid, makes it agree with 
the Collector's balance. 

Q. If you find the checks to be correct, what is then doM 
with them ? 
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A. They are locked np in the case in the oflSce. 

Q. Who puts them in the case ? 

A. I do. 

Q. Do they pass into the hands of any one else besides your- 
self? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Will you state what happened in regard to the two 
checks which are in question in this case — what relation you 
had to them, beginning at the beginning ? 

A. I sent to the Assistant Treasurer for them. 

Q. Do you remember the date when you sent ? 

A. T do not remember, the 18th of February, Mr. Cisco testi- 
fies. I got the checks and proceeded to arrange them according 
to their numbers. I found duplicate purple check No. 380. I 
immediately picked out the one for $5,600, as a forgery, and 
took it to Mr. Hunter, and told him it was a forgery in my 
opinion. 

Q. [by the Commissioner]. Did you do that before you had 
compared it with the margin of the check-book ? 

A. Yes, sir ; he had the check-book at that time on the 
desk. 

Q. [by the Commissioner]. You did not discover it by com- 
parison with his check-book ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. You took it to Hunter and told him it was a forgery — 
go on. 

A. Then we went in and gave it to the Auditor, and told 
him it was a forgery — that is all I know about that check. 

Q. What did Mr. Hunter say at that time in regard to this 
check ? 

A. He said it was a forgery. 

Q. When you first handed the purple check to him ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. How did you find the other check ? 

A. I went on and examined the coin checks, and I came 
across No. 116, for $4,200, and it looked very bad to me, and 
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I pioked it right oat without looking for the duplicate at all, 
I did not know there was a duplicate. I took this out and 
took it to Mr, Hunter, the same as I did the other, and told 
him that it was another one. I afterward looked for the orig- 
inal of No. 116, and found it among the checks. 

Q. What did Mr. Hunter say about No. 116, if anything? 

A. He said it was another forgery. 

Q. Did you look for more ? 

A. I went on examining the balance and found no more. I 
found just the discrepancy between the Assistant Treasurer 
and myself of that amount. 

s Q. Did you afterwards compare the checks with the margin 
of the check-book ? 

A. I compared the original checks with the margin of the 
check- books. 

Q. To go back to purple check 380 [hands witness check], 
is that the 3s0 to which you refer ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q,. Will you state to the Commissioner as near as you can 
remember what there was about the check which arrested 
your attention and made you pronounce it a forgery ? 

A. The general appearance of the check, the signature, and 
the figures ; the figures are very unlike Mr. Hunter's, in my 
opinion; the figures " 5600," are very unlike his. 

Q. How about the signature ? 

A. The signature is very stiff, and I can see very plainly 
that it must have been painted. 

Q. How long have you been familiar with Mr. Hunter's 
handwriting ? 

A. Since I have been in the custom-house — ten years. 

Q. Have you seen him write nearly every day during that 
time? 

A. Yes, sir, I have seen him sign his name very often. 

Q. [hands witness a check]. Will you look at that check 
and see if that is the coin check No. 116, to which you refer 
in your testimony ? 

A. Yes, sir, it is. 
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Q,. Is that the check which you pronounced to he a forgery 
without knowing there was another No. 116 ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q,. What were the circumstances in regard to that check, if 
there were any, diflerent from the 380 ? 

A. The only difference was the number, it seemed to have 
been altered. 

Q,. Did that arrest your attention ? 

A. That arrested my attention at once. 

Q,. Do you have charge of one of the check-books at the 
oustom-house ? 

A. Not exclusive charge. 

Q,. Do you have the principal charge ? 

A. Yes, sir, 

Q. What check-book is that? [Hands witness a check- 
book.] 

A. Coin check-book, with blue numbers. 

Q. For what class of disbursements is that check-book 
used? 

A. Excess of deposits for unascertained duties. 

Q. Do you fill up nearly all the checks in that book ? 

A. Nearly all. 

Q. What use do you make of the numbers of the checks, in 
your business ? 

A. Merely in examining the balance to trace the missing 
checks — checks that have not been presented. 

Q. In filling up checks from your own books do you pay at- 
tention to the numbers ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Will you turn to this book that was used in December> 
and state where the checks are missing ? 

A. November 24th, numbers 71 to 80, inclusive, are mis- 
sing. 

Q. You are speaking of your own book ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. When did you discover that those leaves were mis- 
«ing ? 
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A. In examimng the last balanoa 

Q. Did you discover the missing ^leaves or numbers in 
filling up the checks ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Would No. 71 be at the top of the page if it were 
there ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Are those the same numbers which are missing in the 
coin check-book with red letters, which was in Hunter's 
diarge ? 

A. Yes, sir, the same ones. 

Q, Have you any knowledge about those numbers, wheUier 
they were ever there or who took them out ? 

A. I don't know anything about them. 

Q. Were you aware that any checks drawn of those num- 
bers have ever been presented to the Sub-Treasurer's or eoiy- 
where else ? 

A. I never have heard of it. 

Q^ No checks have ever come back to you ? 

A, No, sir. 

Q,. Who else fills up checks in that book butyouraeif? 

A. Mr. Henry Panton. 

Q. Who signs the checks filled up by him ? 

A. Mr. Hunter generally. 

Q. Who else besides Mr. Hunter signs them? 

A. Mr. Ogden, the Auditon 

Q. Does Mr. Hunter ever fill up any checks in that book o 
yours ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. You or Mr. Panton fill them up and Mr.. Hunter signs 
them ? 

A. We give them to the parties to whom they are payable, 
and they get them signed themselves. 

Q. You fill up the check and give it to the party to whom 
it is payable, and he takes it to Hunter and gets the check 
signed. 

A. Yes, sir. 
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Q. unter does not have the book takea to him ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Do you put anything on the oh»ok indicating that it is 
drawn by you and is correct ? 

A. I put my initials on^ 

Q. And Mr. Pan ton dues the same ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Is there any regulation in the Auditor's office that Hun- 
ter is not to sign except your initials are on ? 

A. Mr. Hunter always signs them — that is all I know about 
them — ^if he is there. 

Q. Is it the custom of the Auditor invariably, when you or 
Panton give a check, to put your initials on? 

A. It is my custom to put my initials on, and the man takes 
it to whom he pleases, Hunter or Ogden. 

Q. Did you ever present a check drawn by you in that way 
without your initials on it ? 

A. I never did ; I never remember omitting one. 

Q,. How often do you examine the balance of checks drawn 
by Mr. Hunter ? 

A. On an average once in three months. 

Q. When did you make the last examination ? 

A. The 29th of January, the balance up i» the 21Hh of 
January ; I made it in February some time, and it ran from 
the 27th October. 

Q,. Why have you not made an examination since the bal- 
ance up to the 29th of January. 

A. Mr. Cisco refuses my checks. 

Q. He refiises to send you back the checks ? 

A. Yes, sir ; he has two balances there and wonH let me 
have the checks ; since this affair he has refused me all 
checks. 

Q. Have you asked Mr. Cisco for these other checks ? 

A. Repeatedly. 

Q. What was his answer? 

A. I have asked, through his cashier, Mr. Russell ; he says 
Mr. Cisco has not done with them ; that he wants them. 
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Q. Is there any other answer that you get ? 

A. No, sir ; he gave me a few green checks, balanced up to 
the 29th February ; that is all that 1 received, 

Q,. You say you applied to Mr. Russell ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. When you applied to him for the remaining January 
checks, what answer did he make ? 

A. I told him I wanted to see if there were any more 
forgeries, and he said he had examined them and there was no 
more. 

Q,. Are the accounts of your office made up under one head 
of disbursements ? 

A. No, sir ; a number of heads. 

Q. What are the heads under which you made up your ac- 
counts ? about how many are there ? 

A. About eighteen, I guess. 

Q,. How many persons are employed in making up these 
eighteen accounts ? 

A, Eight, including myself. * 

Q. Is it not necessary that all these eight persons who assist 
in making up these disbursement accounts shall have access 
to the check-books in which Mr. Hunter draws — access to 
the margin ? 

A. All but one or two ; there would be about four besides 
myself. 

Q. Where was this check-book kept in which Mr. Hunter 
drew for drawbacks ? 

A. It was kept in the case for the purpose, directly under 
his desk. 

Q,. Did you ever hav6 occasion to complain of Mr. Hunter 
that he locked the book u^ and carried the key off ? 

A. Only since this affair ; I could not write up my account 
because he had the keys locked up ; I generally write it up 
before 10 o'clock in the morning. 

Q. Did you ever know Mr. Hunter tx) draw checks for gov- 
ernment purposes out of the check-book ? 

A. No, sir. 

13 
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Q. As the checks came back from the custom-house, yon 
never saw anything of that kind indicating that the checks had 
been drawn out of it ? 

A. I never did. 

Q. Look at Exhibits "A" and " B" again, and state 
whether or not, in your opinion, those checks were filled up or 
signed by Mr. Hunter, or any part of them ? 

A. In my opinion, they were neither filled up nor signed by 
Mr. Hunter. 

Q. You have the same opinion about them now that you 
had when you detected them first ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Gerard : 

Q. Did you receive these two checks in question from the 
Assistant Treasurer on the same day ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Were they in one bundle or in two bundles ? 

A. In one bundle. 

Q. How long did it take you to examine these checks to see 
whether any were genuine or not ? how long were you in the 
operation ? 

A. Probably the whole day ; as much time as I could give 
to it ? 

Q. What do you call a day — ^your hours of business ? 

A. Some Jays are longer than others at the custom-house ; 
sometimes from 9 to 5, and sometimes from 10 to 3. 

Q,. What interval of time elapsed between your finding out 
one to be a forgery and finding out the other ? 

A. I think I found one about 1 o'clock, and the other about 
4 o'clock of the same day. 

Q. When you first saw the gold check that had the number 
altered, which struck you first, the change of the number or 
the signature ? 

A. The change in the number, because I was looking for 
numbers ; I was not looking for signatures at all. 
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Q. Then you found duplicates ? 

A. No. 

Q. You found the number altered ? 

A. I found the number altered ; I did not look for a dupli- 
cate. 

Q. When you found the number altered, what then ? 

A. Then I looked at the figures and the signature. 

Q. Then you made up your mind it was a forgery ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. When you first take up these bundles of checks do you 
run them all over, or do you arrange them ? 

A. I arrange them according to months first ; then I arrange 
them by hundreds, and then by tens. 

Q. When you first took them up and arranged them by 
months, did you then detect either of the forgeries ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. It was not until you began to arrange them by numbers 
that you did detect the forgeries, either of them? 

A. No, sir ; I saw nothing before but the month. 

Q,. You saw the whole check ? 

A, No, sir, only th^ top of check ; they were all covered ; I 
ran them over, and merely looked at the month. 

Q. You first looked at the month and then at the num- 
bers ? 

A. Then I arranged them according to the numbers. 

Q The numbers, of course, are all scattered about ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q,. In arranging them in numbers when they were scattered 
about, you took one check and put it upon another upon the 
table, did you then find out that to be a forgery ? 

A. Yes, sir ; I found out when I was arranging them by 
hundreds ; one hundred, two hundred, three hundred. 

Q. Did you discover it then ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Which one— both ? 

A. No ; the coin check, the altered number. 

Q. That you discovered about one o'clock? 
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A. No ; that I discovered about four o'clock in the after- 
noon. 

Q. When you saw that one was forged, at one o'clock, did 
you not instantly look over to see if there was any more ? 

A. No, I did not look for any more; I did not suppose there 
were any nnore ; I thought that was enough. 

Q. Did you look over the balance of the checks then ? 
A. No, sir ; I merely went on examining my balance in the 
regular way, 

Q. At four o'clock you found the other? 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Mr. Cisco states that one of the forged checks came to 
him on one day, and the other another day, how do you ac- 
count for that ? 

A, I presume the first was taken up before three o'clock, 
and taken in to him, and the other the next day ; I presume 
so ; I don't know anything about it. 

Q. They were discovered the same day ? 
A. They were discovered the same day. 
Q. Do you call those good imitations of Hunter's sig- 
nature ? 
A. Very bad. 

Q. Suppose he said himself they were very good imitations, 
what would you say ? 

A. I should not believe him. 

Q. You think you know his own signature better than he 
does himself — is that so ? 

A. No, I don't .think that I know it better than he does 
himself; I should think that he was joking if he called these 
good imitations. 

Q. YoQ were not present at the interview in Cisco's office 
when he went in ? 
A. No, sir. 

Q. What fault do you find with the filling in of those sig- 
natures ; whose handwriting do they profess to imitate ? 

A. It professes to imitate Mr. Hunter's; it don't seem to have 
been with one stroke of the pen. 
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Q. What do you mean by that ? 

, A. As one writes ; as you write ; you don't go over the 
same place twice. 

Q,. [by the Commissioner]. You said a little while ago that 
it had been painted — what do you mean by that ? 

A. I mean the pen has gone over the same place more than 
once. 

Q Do you think so in regard to the filling up as well as to 
the signature ? 

A. Yes, sir, every part of it. 

Q. Suppose a person wanted to disguise his handwriting, 
would he not do that very thing ? 

A. I don't know anything about it. 

Q. You npver had any experience of that kind ? 

A. No, sir, no experience of that kind. 

[Questions by Mr. Smith.] 

Q. What was it that first attracted your attention as out of 
the way on the purple check, the one you first discovered. 

A. The duplicate numbers first. 

Q. What was it that first attracted your attention on the 
other check ? 

A. The altered number. 

Q,. What did you do just as soon as you had discovered the 
duplicate number on the purple check ? 

A. I compared the two checks ; the two 380s. 

Q. And found they were numbered the same ? 

A. Found they were numbered the same. 

Q,. Then what was the first thing that attracted your atten- 
tion in the handwriting ? 

A. The signature, and the dollars, and figures. 

Q. What first attracted your attention after you found the 
other number on the coin check ? 

A. The same thing. 

Q. Did you take both checks to Hunter at first, or only 
one? 

A. Only the purple one. 
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Q. When you took the purple check to Mr. Hunter, who 
first said it was a forgery, you or he ? 

A. I said so. 

Q. What did you say to him when you took it to him ? 

A. That I thought it was a forgery. 

Q. How did you do it ? 

A. I don't remember exactly. 

Q. Give a description as nearly as possible. Where was 
Mr. Hunter? 

A. At his desk. 

Q. Where were you when you discovered the check 7 

A. At my desk, and I went to Hunter's desk. 

Q. State as near as possible what you said ; did you first 
speak or put the check forward to him ? 

A. I spoke to him and handed the check simultaneously ; 
HS far as I remember I told him I did not think that it was 
his handwriting. 

Q. You did not say it was a forgery ? 

A. The substance of it was that it was a forgery. ! cannot 
remember the words. 

Q. Had you ever before taken a check to him that you 
thought was a forgery ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Can't you remember what was said at the time ? 

A. 1 told him I thought he did not write that; it was not 
his handwriting, 

Q. What did he say ? 

A. He said it was not. 

Q. Did he examine it ? 

A. Yes, sir ; after he said it was not his I showed him the 
original, 380 ; I did not show him the original until he had 
seen that ; I had them both in my hand. 

Q. What did he say about that original check ? 

A. He said that it was his ; then we looked at the mar- 
gin of the check book together, and found we were both right. 

Q. Who got the check book to look at the margin first, you 
or he? 
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A. Both together, it was on his desk. 

Q. Who opened and turned to this first ? 

A. I don't remember, 

Q. What did you say when you took the coin check to 
him? 

A. I said here is another. 

Q. Who first said that it was a forgery ? 

A. I did. 

Q. What did he say ? 

A. He said it was. 

Q. Did you examine the gold check book when you pre- 
sented the gold check to Mr. Hunter ? 

A. No, sir, I did not. 

Q. Where was that book then ? 

A. On Mr. Hunter's desk. 

Q. Did not you turn to it at all to see if there was any dis- 
crepancy ? 

A. I don't think I did. 

Q. Did not Mr. Hunter? 

A. I don't think so ; I am not sure. 

Q. Why did not you ? 

A. I suppose we were too much concerned about it ; we 
went right in to my father and showed him this check ; there 
was no doubt about it at all. 

Q. When was the examination made of that check-book ? 

A. The same afternoon when I got the original, 116. 

Q. After you had been to your father ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q,. The gold check-book I am speaking of* 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q,. Who examined that first ? 

A. I presume I did. 

Q^ Cannot you tell ? 

A. I will say I did. 

Q. Where was it examined ? 

A. On Mr. Hunter's desk. 

Q. Where was Mr. Hunter then ? 
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; A. I think he was present. 

Q. Can't you tell whether he was present or not ? 

A. Yes, sir, Mr. Hunter was present. 

Q. Was your father present too ? 

A. No, sir ; father was in the next room. 

Q. Where was the examination made, at your desk or 
Hunter's ? 

A» At Mr. Hunter's. 

Q. Did you discover the missing sheets then ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. You did not notice that they were gone then ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. [by the Commissioner]. When you made the examina- 
tion in regard to that you looked on the check-book at 116, 
and not at 76 ? 

A. Of course. 

Q, When did you first discover that those sheets were gone 
in the check- book? 

A. In arranging my checks according to numbers. This 
bronze check with blue numbers I discovered first. 

Q. That day? 

A. I think it was that day. 

Q. Can't you tell whether it was that day or not? 

A. It must have been that day, for I examined all the 
checks that day. When I said I examined all the checks that 
day, it is possible I may have examined my own checks the 
day before. 

Q. When was it discovered that leaves were gone in the 
gold check-book, from which that check is supposed to be 
drawn ? 

A. When I arranged them according to the numbers. 

Q. Was that the same day ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. When you found the leaves were gone, did you say any- 
thing about it to anybody ? 

A. No, sir ; not to a soul ; I did not mark it at all 

Q,. You noticed they were gone ? . 
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A. Yes, sir; of coarse. 

Q. You did not speak of it to Mr. Hunter ? 

A No, sir ; to nobody ; I made a list of all the missing 
numbers, and then took the check-book and found on the margin 
ten missing checks and scratched them out ; I did not take any 
notice. 

Q. Is it a usual thing for leaves to be gone from a check- 
book ? 

A. I don't remember any having been missing before. 

Q. Did not you regard it as a singular thing — an unusual 
thing ? 

A. No, sir ; I did not care anything about it, 

Q. Did it occur to you to look as to whether they had been 
torn out, or whether they had been left out in binding ; did 
that question occur to you ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. It was after you thought you found these forgeries that 
you discovered the leaves were missing ? 

A. In the gold check-book numbered in red — yes, sir ; it 
was not the number — 1 did not think anything of it ; I think 
we have got a check-book there that is bound wrong — ^that is, 
bound in all sorts of ways. 

Q. The point is that the forgery is committed from the book — 
the leaves are gone, and the forgery was an altered number ? 

A. I did not know the forgery was an altered number. 

Q. You said that was the way you discovered it ? 

A. I discovered that it was a bad-looking number ; it looked 
as if it was altered, but I did not know what it was altered 
from ; but they afterwards told me it was altered from 76 ; 
but I found the same in my book before that, so that it was 
not unusual ; I found it in my own first, and I found the same 
thing happened in this book ; I did not care anything about 
the missing numbers as long as the checks were right and the 
balance right — that was all I wanted. 

Be-direct examinalion : 

Q. Will you look at checks " C " and " D" duplicates ; I 
understand you to say that after you sent to the Assistant 
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Treasurer's for the checks, that in assorting them yon took 
from your book the numbers of the checks which had been 
drawn, and pat them on a piece of paper ? 

A. Yes, sir, 

Q. That then, in examining your- own book in checking off 
the numbers, you found certain numbers from 71 to 80 mis- 
sing ; that then you looked in your book and found that those 
numbers were not there, and there were no margins there for 
those uumbers, and then you struck them off? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. When that^happened you did not know anything about 
any difficulty in Hunter's book ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. You say when that happened it did not arrest any atten* 
tion — ^you did not dwell upon it ? 

A. No, sir, 

Q. When you took the forged coin-cheok to Mr. Hunter, 
you supposed it was 116 ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What examination did you then give Mr. Hunter's 
book ?— did you look at 116 ? 

A. I don't know that I looked at it at the time. 

Q. At that time did you find that there were missing leaves 
out of Mr. Hunter's book ? 

A. No, sir. 

Re-cross : 

Q.. Was it the same day or not that you discovered the 
missing leaves in Hunter's check-book ? 
A. It was the same day. 
Q. In the gold check-book ? 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q. It was the same day ? 
A. Yes, sir ; I probably found it about 4. 
Q. Do you know you found it that day ? 
A. Yes, sir ; I must have found it. 
Q. What time of the day did you find it ? 
A. After 3 o'clock. 
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Nathan B. Morse called for the defence, beiiig duly sworn 
and examined by Mr. Webster, testifies : 

Q. How long have you known Mr. Hunter ? 

A. I have known Mr. Hunter certainly thirty-four or thirty- 
five years, possibly a little more than that. 

Q,. Have you been in business relations with him In regard 
to the estate of Samuel Bouton ? 

A. Yes, sir ; I have acted as attorney and counsellor for 
Mr. Hunter and Mr. Conklin, who are the two executors of this 
estate. 

Q,. Have you paid over money to Mr. Hunter for this es- 
tate ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Have you a statement of the amount of money you have 
paid him ? 

A. I have a statement here, taken from my books, which I 
believe to be correct, of the whole state of the account. 

Q. How much money have you paid him in behalf of that 
estate ? 

A. The whole amount that has come to his hands, appears 
to be $40,958 75, a large part of it has gone through my 
hands, some part of it has gone through the hands of a young 
gentleman — I know all about the transaction. 

Q. You know that that amount of money has come into his 
hands from this estate ? 

A. I know, unless there has been some mistake. 

[Defendant's counsel offers the whole account in evidence as 
Exhibit 4.] 



Ninth Day. 

New York, April 22, 1864. 

F. C. Lb Blond, called for the defence being duly sworn and 
examined testifies : 
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Q. Are you a member of Congress ? 

A. I am. 

Q. And of what committee are you a member, which brings 
you to the city ? 

A. Of the Investigating Committee on the affairs of the 
custom -house. 

Q. And you are here now on that business 7 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Before your committee, has this case of Hunter ever 
been investigated ? 

A. Never. 

Q. Have your committee ever called anybody's attention to 
the prosecution, or in any mode to charge anybody ; have your 
committee ever tried to induce anybody to commence this 
prosecution ? 

A. No, sir, not as a committee. 

Q,. Who is chairman of your committee ? 

A. Mr. C. T. Hulburd of this state. 

Q. Have you read the letter in the Tribune 'to-day, from the 
chairman of that committee to Mr. Sidney Webster? 

A. I ha^e. 

Q. Is the substance of this letter correct, so far as you know? 

A. It is correct so far as any action of the committee is con- 
cerned ; of what Mr. Hulburd and Mr. Rollins did individually, 
I have no knowledge. 

• [Mr. Pierrepont reads in evidence said letter from the Trib- 
une of to-day, the District Attorney making no objection.] 

Frederick Ooden recalled for the defence, testifies : 

Q. Will you look at those two checks Exhibits A and B, 
and see if they are in the same condition, so far as the writing 
is concerned, that they were when you received then\from the 
Assistant Treasurer ? 

A. Yes, sir, they appear to be — I don't see any difference. 

Q,. You have examined them with care in regard to the sig- 
nature and writing ? 
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A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Will you look at this book which I hand you [hands wit- 
ness a check-book] ; is that a book which has been in use in 
the custom-house ? 

A. Yes, sir, that was commenced in August, 1862. 

Q. Ai-e the missing leaves out of that book ? 

A. I cannot say that there are any leaves missing, but the 
numbers run very irregularly ; here the numbers run from 240 
and the next one is 266, 

Q. [by the Commissioner]. The intermediate ones are miss- 
ing? 

A. No, they are not ; they seem to go backward ; 245 then 
296, and then they run backward again to 275, and then it 
commences 326, but the footings go on regularly. 

Q. Do the marginal footings and dates go on regularly not- 
withstanding the irregularity of the numbers ? 

A. They do ; the checks are drawn in their regular order. 

Q. fby the Commissioner]. The numbers on the checks are 
not altered at all, they correspond with the numbers here and 
were sent to the Assistant Treasurer ? 

A. Yes, sir ; and paid and returned. 

Cross-examined : 

Q, Were the checks uniformly printed with the numbers 
the same as in the margin ? 

A. Yes, sir ; the numbers of the checks correspond with the 
margin. 

Joseph E. Paine called for the defence, being duly sworn 
and examined by Mr. Pierrepont, testifies : 

■ Q. Won't you state your occupation and how long you 
have held the same place that you now occupy ? 
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A. I am aoGountant and bookkeeper, and have been for 
eight years for A. A. Low & Brothers. 

Q, How long have you been a bookkeeper or accountant, or 
in^that kind of business ? 

A. Since 1837 ; twenty-seven years. 

Q. Please state whether your occupation has led you into 
a careful examination of handwriting, and a great variety of 
it ; an examination of different signatures and handwriting of 
different men ? 

A. Not very particularly in that respect. 

Q. Have ycu had any opportunities to examine handwrit- 
ing? 

A. I have been led to the examination of handwriting, and 
to a theory concerning them, from my tendencies t6 fanciful 
penmanship. 

Q,. Please state what you mean by those fanciful tend- 
encies, 

A. Imitation of an engraving, imitation of printing and cop- 
perplate writing ; imitating it with pen and ink ; ornamental 
writing. 

Q. Please state whether you are the one who drew Mr. Lin- 
coln and the emancipation proclamation, and imitated it ? 

A. I did it, sir ; the original of it is at 22 Dey street at 
present, if it is not sent to Washington.; there are photographs 
taken from the original. 

Q. Mr. A. A. Low & Brothers had frequent occasions to 
have custom-house checks come io them ? 

A. I am under that impression, though I am not the cashier 
of the establishment. 

Q. Have you ever seen John W. Hunter write ? 

A. I have. 

Q. Have you seen Hunter's checks ? 

A. I have never seen any of his checks ; I have seen photo- 
graphs of them. 

Q. You have never seen his checks at ail ? • 

A. Not that 1 am aware of. 

Q. You have only seen photographs of his checks ? 
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A. Only photographs ; what I was told were photographs of 
his checks. 

Q. Please look at these checks that are in evidence, and see 
if you have ever seen one of them to your knowledge. 

A. I have no idea that I have ever seen any of them. 

Q. Have you the purple check ? 

A. No, sir ; I have no recollection of having ever seen any 
of them. 

Q,. Will you look u|)on these two checks marked Exhibits 
A and B, and state* if you know in whose handwriting they 
are? 

[Mr. Grerard objects that no foundation has been laid for the 
question.] 

Q. Do you know his handwriting ? 
A. I think Wo. 

Mr. Gerard : I want to know whether he he^ got a knowl- 
edge of his handwriting from seeing Hunter write since the in« 
vestigation commenced or before. 

The Commissioner : I think it is sufficient that the witness 
says he has seen him write sufficient to become acquainted 
with his handwriting. 

Q. Will you look upon those two checks, A and B — do you 
know in whose handwriting either of them is ? 

A, I don't think I do know. , 

Q. Have you examined them with care ? 

A, I think I have. 

Q. Will you examine some of these other checks that are 
in evidence ? 

Mr. G-ERARD : Is this for the purpose of comparing ? 

Mr. PiERREFONT : Yes. 
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The Commissioner : I think we have ruled that oat. 

Q. What is your opinion about Exhibits A and B being Mr. 
Hunter's checks ? 

A. I don't believe he wrote them or could write them; I 
state that as my belief. 

Q. In your own way, give your reason for that opinion ? 

A. One reason would be that I think every man writes usu- 
ally off hand and never minds his letters ; these letters are 
mended here, in my judgment, in several instances. 

Q. What further reason have you for believing it is not a 
natural hand ? 

A. It looks to me as though the handwriting of the person 
who wrote those two checks was exceedingly constrained ; that 
he did not obey the organic law, if I may so speak, which 
governs all men's handwriting — as their gait, their motion, their 
walk. • 

Q. Have you any other reason that you would give ? 

A* I should not suppose that a business man, in writing a 
check, would stop to mend as carefully as those are mended. 

Q. I want to call your attention, and ask you to point out 
the mendings of which you speak ? 

A. [referring to the gold check]. In my judgment no man 
living could make that mark there without mending. [Wit- 
ness refers to the crossing of the letter F in the word Forty.] 
If there had been any ink it would naturally be circular ; it is 
brought down too square for one stroke of the pen. 

Q. Explain the law of liquids, giving the semi-circle ? 

A. I think that the ink,' in flowing down, if there was ink 
enough to make a mark as dark as that, would drop down 
more and make it round. No one can handle a pen, no mat- 
ter what its construction, so as to make an end as square and 
true as that — in the lower part of that, from one point to the 
other ; I know I have tried repeatedly to do it, but could not 
accomplish it. 

Q. Does that arise out of the law of the liquid that gives a 
circular motion to the lower part of the liquid ? 
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A> It seems to me so ; that is my view of the matter ; the 
ink must deposit. 

Q. [by the Commissioner]. How is that there, in the first part 
of the letter H, in Hunter ? 

A. 1 should suppose that that might be made* 

Q,. [by the Commissioner]. That is a square mark ? 

A. It i?! not anything like so square as that other ; that is 
out off very square indeed ; there are marks to show that the 
letters are mended ; in the letter J of the signature there is a 
line drawn down the centre from the top, which looks as 
though, in the first place, it had been marked out and then 
marked over ; that the ink was not sufficiently thick to cover 
it ; it looked t.o me- like a letter that was planned in the first 
place and then marked over afterwards— mended as we com- 
monly term it. 

Q^ Suppose it were planned by laying it right over another 
with the light through, would it be like that? 

A. I should suppose it could be done by that process ; I 
tiiink no one would make a mark like the last ** d'' in hun- 
dred. 

Mr. Gerard : I object to this evidence. The question is, is 
that Mr. Hunter's handwriting in his opinion ; as a foundation 
he has got to say that he knows his handwriting. He says he 
has seen him write. The Commissioner has thought proper 
not to allow us to cross-examine as to when he saw him write. 
He is not giving the difference between Hunter's handwriting 
and these checks at all, but he is upon the abstract question of 
whether those are genuine or natural signatures, the very thing 
that was ruled out with us. 

The Commissioner : Your witness knew nothing about Hunter^s 
signature ,• this witness swears that he has seen Hunter write 
and that he is acquainted with his handwriting sufficiently to 
determine whether it is his handwriting or not. Now, he says, in 
his opinion, those are not Hunter's, and that he could not write 
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them, and he is then asked to point out his reasons for that 
opinion, and he is pointing out those reasons. 

Q. "What check were you referring to at the time you spoke 
of the " F " ? 

A. The gold check. 

Q. Will you look at the other check, which we call the pur- 
ple check, and point out there ? 

A. In the word " Fifty" the " t" is a mended, awkward let- 
ter, and looks as though it were made by mending partially ; 
it does not look at all as Mr. Hunter writes. The '' s" in the 
word " six," and the "h" ia " hundred," are very unlike his 
style. 

Q. As to the motions in>|the signature, what would you 
say ? 

A. They are not like Mr. Hunter's writing at all; in 
Mr. Hunter's handwriting the top of these letters is made 
square and usually slopes downward ; slopes as it gets to the 
angle here before throwing up the hair-stroke, and in this one 
it is peaked, totally different from any signature I have ever 
seen — totally diflferent from his writing. The general form 
and style of his^etters are so unlike it that I should not think 
it to be his writing, 

Q. As to the general motion expressed in all that writing, 
what would you say as to its being like Hunter's, both the 
filling up and the signature ? 

A. In my judgment he could not have written those checks 
ofF-hand in that way — it must have been impossible for him to 
have done so. 

Q. Won't you look at the abbreviation for December in 
these checks to see what you say as to that ? 

A, I don't believe they are his handwriting. 

Q. If a man has certain peculiarities which are very strik- 
ing in his hand, would a man, in attempting to imitate it, at- 
tempt to imitate those peculiarities ? 

A. He would find it exceedingly difficult ; he would have 
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to practise a great deal to make his own hand to ^semble 
those peculiarities. 

Q. If they are nataral peculiarities, do you think it could 
be perfectly done so far as the motion is concerned, and by 
motion I mean the form — that is the result of the motion. 

A. I don't believe it could be perfectly done ; it might be 
done so closely as to deceive a great many people. 

Q. You never had seen those checks until to-day ? 

A. No, sir ; not that I am aware of. 

[Photographic negatives of the forged and of genuine checks 
are produced and held up to the window, and witness testifies 
in regard to them as follows] : 

Q. Will you point out in the photograph the peculiarities — 
first point out the forged checks ? 

A, The second and fourth are the forged checks; the 
points of these letters here are made peaked — these are 
not sloped so much. 

Q. The force is applied to another part of the letters ? 

A. Yes, sir ; in No. 2 they are not made «quare at the top 
[referring to the ** u" in Hunter], they are almost sharp at 
the top. 

Q. fby the CoMMTssroNEa]. Your attention was not called to 
the flourish on the check ? 

[Photographic negatives of the two checks in question 
Nos. 116 and 3S0, are produced.] 

Witness: The turn in the "f," of check No. 380, is 
mended. 

Q. After your examination and investigation, will you. 
state whether you have any doubt as to " A" and ** B" checks 
being forgeries of Hunter's handwriting ? 

A. None whatever ; I suppose I am understood simply as 
stating my opinion. 
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Q. Hive you any more doubt that every letter in the checks 
is forged ? 

A. No ; J cannot say that I have ; I don't see any occasion 
for entertaining any doubt that they are not his handwriting 
from the beginning to the end^ as far as the filling up. 

Q. Look at that Exhibit, marked No. 3, K. G. W., U. S. 
Commissioner, and state who wrote that ? 

A. I believe that I wrote it. 

Q,. Won't you tell us when you wrote it ? 

A. I could not give the precise date ; I should judge it" was 
three or four weeks ago — it was since this affair com- 
menced. 

Q. [by the Commissioner]. You believe you wrote it ? 

A. I have no doubt ; it is my decided opinion that I 
did. 

Q. See whether you see any mark that you put upon it ? 

A. I put no mark upon it ; I believe it to be mine without 
any doubt about it ; I have no doubt about it. 

Mr. Smith : I do not suppose that this is admissible, but I 
do not desire to e^^clude it ; I want to get all the light I can 
on the subject. 

Q. Look at Exhibit Y, and state whether that must have 
been torn from this letter, dated March 9 ? 

A. I believe it to have been torn from that piece of paper. 

Q. Have you ever seen that Exhibit, marked Y, before, 
" Yours truly, John J. Cisco ?" 

A. I have seen that, I have no doubt. 

Q. IState whether that is the one which you had before you, 
when you made this imitation, Ex. 3 ? 

A. That is the one, I have no doubt. 

Cross-examined : 

Q. Did you write that signature of Mr. Cisco's right off or 
did you paint it ? 
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A. I traced it in the first place with tracing paper and black 
lead pencil 1 I got the outlines by tracing. 

Q. You first traced it and then filled it up ? 

A. Yes, sir, I traced it with lead pencil in the first place. 

Q. You put over it tissue paper ? 

A. I took a piece of tracing paper and laid it on, and marked 
it out on the tracing paper, and then I took another piece of 
tracing paper and blacked the back of it and laid it on, and 
after fixing the signature, which I copied with the pencil, on 
the paper and even with the line and 1 pushed this piece of 
black paper underneath and then with a hardened piece of 
brass, pointed, made smooth at the point, I threw it over the 
letters in lead pencil, removing the blackened piece of paper 
with those faint traces, the outlines or leading points I marked 
over with ink. 

Q. When did you first see Mr. Hunter write ? 

A. I should think it was within ten days back, sometime. 

Q. After this investigation commenced ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gerard : I move to strike out all this evidence. Mr. 
Smith in this case is very anxious to have a very full investi- 
gation, and he may therefore second this motion or not just as 
he pleases ; but I can merely say that in law the testimony 
should be stricken out. 

Mr. PiERREPONT : I say it is not the law and never was the 
law, and it is absurd nonsense if it had ever been so decided. 

Mr. Smith : The ground of the motion is that Mr. Hunter, 
being accused, writes for the purpose of making Mr, Paine a 
witness, from the fact that he has seen him write. I know it 
makes no difference ordinarily when a man may have been 
seen to write. I remember a case where it was sought to 
charge that a plaintiff in the suit had signed a receipt, and it 
was desirable to discover some person who had seen the plain- 
tiff write and therefore could swear to his signature on the 
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Tcoeipt. The plaintiff was applied to by a person who had fol- 
lowed the sea to sign a jietition for abolishing flogging in the 
navy, thereby the witness was enabled to say he had seen him 
write. That was in the progress of the cause, but the plaintiff 
wrote under the idea that he was simply writing his name to 
a petition to abolish flogging in the navy. But when you 
oome to the ease where a person is accused and writes for the 
purpose of making a person a witnessi then it seems to me 
that the evidence must be excluded, for the party himself 
might write in such a way and with such a movement, with 
such a gait, if we may use that illustration, as would be dif- 
ferent from that ordinarily exhibited by him. So if we at- 
tempted to prove the gait of the person, it would be very well 
to call a person who had seen him walk, but not since the suit 
commenced, when some particular gait might be assumed for 
the purpose of exhibiting to the witness a different walk from 
that which is natural to him. We say that if the witness has 
seen the defendant write incidentally ; has seen him write 
naturally and without any design to make an exhibition of his 
writing to be testified to before the court, then it might be 
proper, but it is not proper where the person wrote for the pur- 
pose of making a movement in the handwriting that would be 
desirable in evidence. 

Q. State the place and circumstance under which you saw 
Mr. Hunter write. 

A. At one of my desks in the office of A. A^ Low & Bros. 

Gi. Who were present ? 

A. No one but myself and Mr. Hunter. • 

Q,. What was written by him then ? 

A. I don't recall exactly the subject matter 2 I don't recall 
precisely ; I have the document here. 

Q. How came he to write ; did he avow any object in 
writing before you ? 

A. I understood that he wished me to see his handwriting-^- 
to see him write. 

Q. He had no occasion to sign any particular paper at your 
office, or to write any particular instrument ? 
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A. No, sir. 

Mr. Smith : I object with great reluctance — in fact I would 
rather have everything that could possibly shed light upon the 
case, but my associate has found it his duty to object, and I 
second it ; I think it is improper as legal evidence. 

[Mr. Pierrepont produces three papers alleged to have been 
written by Mr. Hunter.]' 

Q. You saw Mr. Hunter write all these papers ? 

A. I don't say that because I have not looked at them [hands 
witness the three papers produced by Mr. Pierrepont]. I saw 
him write that ^dated April 16]. I saw him write the whole 
of that sheet over and sign his name two or three times. The 
papers dated April 14th and 21st, were written outside, and 
sent to the office for me. I did not see them written. 

Q. Can you say whether they are all the same handwri- 
ting? 

A. They are all written by Mr. Hunter, in my presence ; 
they are all in the same handwriting, without question, in my 
judgment. 

Q,. Can you state whether all that writing was an attempt 
to disguise his natural handwriting? 

A It is a. very ofT-hand attempt, if at all — I don't see any 
symptoms of it whatever, in my judgment. 

Q. [by the Commissioner]. These were notes addressed to 
you not in connection with this matter at all ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q,. Was Hunter an acquaintance of yours before this trans- 
action ? 

A. No, sir. One was written with direct reference to my 
being a witness here, and the others were written that I might 
become accustomed to his handwriting. 

Q. The evidence is perfect to your mind that there is no 
disguise about them ? 

A None whatever, in my judgment. 
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The Commissioner : If yoa insist upon it, Mr. Gerard, I 
would like to have you show me authority, 

Mr. Gterard: I don't insist upon anything. I knoW Mr. 
Smith is desirous to have the case most thoroughly investiga- 
ted, and upoji the fullest principles, but it might be thought 
dangerous to have evidence come before you, which, in my 
opinion, is utterly improper. 

The Commissioner : I think it might be controlled very 
much by the circumstances of the case. In a matter of this 
kind it can easily be conceived that the person might write 
under circumstances for the purpose of disguising his hand 
where he had been guilty of forgery. But from the testimony 
of the witness, I don't see that this has that appearance, that 
there has been any attempt here to do that ; one of these notes 
is in regard to going on a ducking expedition. 

Mr. Smith : I desire to say very frankly that I desire any ev- 
idence where there was no attempt at dissimulation or deceit 
in the writing which Mr. Hunter executed before this witness 

The Commissioner : If I admit this, I shall admit it in that 
view ; not upon the general principle but that it does not ap- 
pear here under the circumstances that there is any attempt to 
practise a fraud of that kind ; therefore I think it proper in 
these investigations to receive it. 

W. A. Falls called for the defence, being duly sworn and 
examined, testifies : 

Q. State what your occupation is ? 

A. I am at present acting cashier of the Qorn Exchange 
Bank ? 

Q. How long have you been in the bank ? 
A. Eleven years. 

Q. What has been your former business? 
A. Paying teller for many years. 
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Q. Did your business lead you to a careful and close inves- 
tigation of handwriting of vast many individuals ? 

A. Entirely so, sir. 

Q. How long have you been engaged in business that led 
you to this constant familiarity ? 

A. During that time, over ten years, since I have been pay- 
ing teller in the Corn Exchange Bank. 

Q. Did Mr. Hunter keep an account there ? 

A. He did. 

Q. You know his handwriting of course, well ? 

A. Yes, sir, I have seen a great many of his checks. 

Q. Have you seen checks marked A and B, before ? 

A. I have. 

Q. What would you say as to their being Mr. Hunter's 
handwriting? 

A. I should say to the best of my judgment, that they were 
not his handwriting. 

Q. What would you say as to any part of it being his 
handwriting ? 

A. I don't think any of it is his handwriting ? 

Q. Was a test applied to you about whether you could pick 
them out as forgeries from the signatures alone ? 

A. There was some time ago, at the beginning of this in- 
vestigation. 

Q. At what place ? 

A. I think in the Collector's office ; it was in the custom- 
house. 

Q. Did you succeed ? 

A. I did pick out those two checks when nothing was shown 
but the signatures. 

Q. You picked those two out as forgeries without any inti- 
mations ? 

A. I never had seen them, and had no idea of them at all. 

Q. You would not have paid such checks if they had come 
to your bank ? 

A. I would not have been likely to : I might have done so 
in the hurry of business ; I certainly would never have paid 
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it if my attention had been called to it, or if I had been 
directed to look closely. 

H. W. Barney called for the defence, being duly sworn and 
examined, testifies : 

Q. What is your business ? 

A. I am in the cashier's department at the custom house. 
Q,. Do Hunter's checks come into your department at the 
custom-house to be paid ? 
A. They do. 
Q. Is it your duty to pay them if they come there gen- 
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A. It is not my particular duty to pay the emolument 
checks ; it was my duty to receive the checks for duties 
given for treasury notes. 

Q,. How long have you been there ? 

A. A year. 

Q. How long have you been acquainted with Hunter's 
handwriting ? 

A, Since I have been there. 

Q,. Have you seen him write ? 

A. I have. 

Q,. How many times ? 

A. Not many times. 

Q. Have you seen a great many of his checks ? 

A, Yes, sir, 

Q. A very great many ? 

A. I cannot say how many ; his checks are coming there 
constantly. 

Q,. Are you perfectly familiar with his handwriting ? 

A. I am familiar with it. 

Q. Will you look upon those two checks, "A" and " B,' 
and state whether those are his handwriting ? 

A. I should say they were not. 

Q. Would you think any part of it was written by him ? 

A. I would not. 
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Q. Were you the dead letter clerk in the post office for 
some time ? 

A. I was for nearly a year. 

Q. Had you the business there to decipher signatures that 
led you to take extreme care on that subject ? 

A. It was my business to read carefully all letters contain- 
ing valuables that had failed to reach their destination, and to 
discover the parties to whom they belonged. 

Q. Did that lead you to a very remarkable degree of in- 
vestigation on the subject of handwriting ? 

A. I cannot say how remarkable ; it Led me to investigate 
writing. 

Q. Did it lead you to acuteness ? 

A I had to use what little ability I had. 

Q. It forced you to great carefulness in that business ? 

A. It did. 

Q. And that was constant every day ?. i , 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Were you successful in it ? 

A. Yes, sir, I think I was ; I found nearly all of them ; a 
large portion of them. 

Q,. You were considered as very successful ? 

A. Yes, sir. . 

Cross-examined : 

Q. You are not a son of Collector Barney. 

A. I am not. 

Q. Are you a nephew? 

A. Yes, sir. 

B. Or. Seymour called for the defence, being duly sworn and 
examined, testifies : 

Q. Won't you tell us now without my having to ask you 
what has been your occupations which have led you to ac- 
quaintance with handwriting ? 

A. I have been in the cashier's office at the custom-house 
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about two years ; previous to that time I was assistant teller 
in a bank in Buffalo, and was in the habit of paying a great 
many checks ; I paid Mr. Hunter's checks a great many 
times, and have seen him write a great many times. 

Q. How long were you in the bank ? 

A. About three years. 

Q. You have, then, great experience in this subject of hand- 
writing ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. You have seen many of his checks, and have seen him 
write a great many times ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You know his handwriting, then, of course ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Look at those checks, " A" and " B," and state wheth- 
er those are his handwriting, in your judgment. 

A. I should say not. 

Q. State whether any part of them is his handwriting ? 

A. I should say that they were not Mr. Hunter's handwri- 
ting. 

Q,. Have you been tested on those before knowing about 
it? 

A, Yes, sir. 

Q. Had you the least difficulty in picking out the for- 
geries ? 

A. I had not the slightest difficulty in picking those two 
out, and they were with about a dozen. • 

Q. And were they just as new as the others ? 

A. Yes, sir ; I could not see any difference in the general 
appearance of the paper. 

Q. And you had no intimation as to which was which ? 

A. No, sir. 

Mr. PiERREPONT : I wish to ask Mr. Barney the same ques- 
tion. Mr. Barney, were you tried in the same way ? 

Mr, Barney : Yes, sir ; I was. 
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Q. So far as the writing is concerned, they are in the same 
condition now that they were then ? 

A. Yes, sir ; I believe they are. 

Q. I am told that yoa could pick out all the peculiarities, 
&c.? 

A. I picked those checks out very readily ; they were with 
from twelve to fifteen checks. 

Q. Have you the slightest doubt that they are forgeries ? 

A. I have not the slightest but that they are forgeries. 

Q. You can give reasons for your opinion ? 

A. I could not give any particular reason except the gen- 
eral appearance, and the general appearance of the signature. 

Q. What do you say as to the motions as indicated by the 
forms of the letters — would you say they were his or not ? 

A. I should say, upon close examination, that they could 
not be Hunter's signatures. 

Mr. PiERREPONT : I want to say one word on the subject of 
getting through. We shall be governed by the other side and 
your Honor. We mean that when this thing is ended that 
the District Attorney, that Mr. Gerard, and that your Honor, 
shall have no doubt on the subject, and we want to go on 
until your minds are perfect upon it, because it is a matter of 
the utmost vital importance to Mr. Hunter, and we mean to 
go to that extent that Mr. Smith and Mr. Grerard shall be 
satisfied. I will not add your Honor, because you are the 
judge. 

[Adjourned until to-morrow, at 11 a. m.] 



Tenth Day. 

New York, April 23d, 1864. 

William M. Parks, called for the defence, being duly pworn 
and examined, testifies : 

Q. What is your business ? 
\ A. My business is stock-broker, in Wall street. 
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Q. How long have you been in that business ? 

A. As clerk and principal for thirty years. 

Q. Has year business led you to the examination of hand- 
writing and signatures? 

A. In the branches of the business I have been engaged in : 
I have been in the uncurrent money business, where signatures 
were a part of my business. 1 have also been paying-teller 
of the American Exchange Bank for eight years, where the ex- 
amination of signatures was almost the whole of my business. 

Q. Are you acquainted with John W. Hunter ? 

A. I have seen him two or three times. 

Q. Are you acquainted with his handwriting ? 

A. Yes, air. 

Q. Have you seen the two checks in question, marked '^ A 
and B?" 

A. I have. 

Q,. Did you examine them with care ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Will you state your opinion in regard to them, whether 
OT not they are written by Mr. Hunter ? 

A. It is my opinion they are forged checks, and not the 
writing of Mr. Hunter. 

Q. As to the filling up or the signature ? 

A. The whole of them, of both checks. 

Q. If the checks were here could you give your reasons ? 

A. Certainly. 

Q. Did you pick out these checks from a mass of checks ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. How many were put before you ? 

A. In the neighborhood of twenty. 

Q. Did you pick them out readily ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Would you be willing to endure the test of picking them 
out again from any number of checks ? 

A. Yes, sir ; any number — ten thousand. 

[Hands witness Exhibits " A" and " B."] 
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Q. Look and see whjBther these are the two forgeries ? 
A. Those are the two checks. 

Cross-examined : 

Q. When did you become acquainted with Mr. Hunter's 
handwriting ? 

A. Since this transaction. 

Q. Did he write for the purpose of showing you his signa- 
ture ? 

A. He did. 

Q^ How long ago was that ? 

A. About a week ago. 

Q. Do you call these good imitations or poor ones ? 

A. They are such imitations as would pass current in the 
great hurry of business, but I don't think they will stand the 
test of an examination — scrutiny. I have seen much better 
ones in my experience — very much better. 

Q. Suppose Hunter called them good imitations himself, 
what would''you think of them ? 

A. That is a matter of opinion with him. 

Re'direct : 

Q. Won't you give your reasons for being able to pick them 
out as forgeries ? 

A. As a general thing, there is a stiffness about them ; it is 
not written with the ordinary free hand of the other checks 
which I have seen ; of course I had to form my opinion origi- 
nally when I first saw them, from comparison ; since that time 
I have seen him write ; when I saw him write he wrote very 
freely. 

Q. How as to all the checks you saw that he had written 
before, were they free hand ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did Mr.^ Craig, before that, show you twenty-three of his 
checks ? 
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A. I don't remember the exact number ; I testified to about 
twenty ; I did not count them, or if I did, I have forgot- 
ten it. 

Q. Go on. 

A. I will commence with the commencement of the purple 
check, or the other. I take those two checks that are ac- 
knowledged to be good, with the word December; that corre- 
sponds with Hunter's writing which I have seen. Take the 
December in the forged check, and it is written certainly with 
a very different D — a very poor attempt at imitation ; and you 
go through with it : the ec and the r is an imitation of Mr. 
Hunter's r at the end of the signature, but it is certainly a 
clumsy imitation ; the December in what I call the forged checks 
you could scarcely call imitations ; any school-boy could make 
a better one. The filling up of the check is a very poor imita- 
tion ; I will venture to say that no bank-teller in the city of New 
York would be capable of keeping his place if he paid either 
of those checks, from the filling up or any one of the signa- 
tures ; in my opinion, they will not stand any test at all. The 
filling up of the amount, $4200 or $5600, do not bear any 
comparison with anything I have seen. 

Q. [by the Commissioner]. Do you find any evidence of 
mending about the letters? 
•' A. There might be from scrutiny. 

Q. [by the same]. See if you can see any place where the 
pen was drawn over more than once. 

A. To start with, the rounding of the curve in the bronze 
check at the commencement of the /, is not like the genuine ; 
it looks as if whoever wrote it stopped there and commenced 
anew ; you can see evidence of mending there in the H of the 
word Hunter on the blue check, and the flourish at the end ; 
and you might say the same as to various parts as you go 
through ; it looks as if it had been traced, written slowly ; it 
has no appearance of freedom whatever. 

Q. Did you pick those out instantly on their being shown 
you in the bundle ? 
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A. I spread them all before me in this way [illustrating], 
one lapping on another ; I did not look at the amounts ; I 
looked at the signatures, and I selected those out ; I had no 
difficulty about picking them out ; I suppose I could have 
selected them instantly, but I suppose I was three or four 
minutes in doing it ; I suppose it was a subject to which I 
should give care, and I thought my opinion might be asked 
and I took more care. 

Q. Have you ever seen those four photographs in the win- 
dow ? 

A. I saw them this morning ; I have either seen the originals 
before or impressions. 

Q. From those can you pick out the mode in which it is ; 
is it not more distinct in the enlargement ? 

A. My business has always been to look at them in this 
way [referring to the checks themselves] ; my eyesight is very 
good ; the teller of a bank makes up his mind from general 
impression. 

Re-cross : 

Q. If a person is going to repudiate his signature, would 
he not naturally make it different from his common sig- 
nature ? 

A. I suppose that would be natural. 

Q. Do you find more differences there in those two checks 
than what a person would make if he intended to repudiate 
the checks ? 

A. My opinion is, a person would find it very hard to coun- 
terfeit his own signature and the filling up of a check. 

Q. Cannot a man make " Deer " instead of December ? 

A. Yes, sir ; but when a man writes a check all the way 
through, a man's writing seems to me something like a man's 
face. 

Q. Have you ever had any experience in persons repildia- 
ting his own signature ? 

A. Never. 

15 
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Q. You know of no such cases in New York ? 
A. I never heard of one until it was charged in this case ; I 
don't think I ever heard of one. 

Re-direct : 

Q. You never saw Mr. Hunter until this transaction in 
your life ? 

A. No, sir ; I don't think I ever saw him but three times in 
my life ; he is a stranger to me. 

H. HoYER called for the defence, being duly sworn and ex- 
amined, testifies : 

I work on copperplate. 

Q. What is the art ? 

A. Phototypes; a phototype is made on copperplate by 
the etching of light and electricity ; the galvanic battery. 

Q. Look at those photographs in the window and state who 
took them. 

A. I took them. 

Q. Look at those checks Exhibits " A" and " B" — did you 
take two of those checks from " A" and *' B" ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Please point them out ? 

A. The upper and lower photographs; the others I took 
from genuine checks. 

Q,. Have you had great experience in examining the en- 
gravings of names and of writing ? 

A. I have been a merchant some 20 years of my life ; I 
have been in the banking business. 

Q. Have you become familiar with it in that way ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Have you ever seen Hunter write ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Have you seen him write 4nore than one thing, more 
than one name ? 

A. Yes, sir, I received some letters, from him. 
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Q. Will you look at those two checks, Exhibits ** A" and 
"B," and state whether those are in Hunter's genuine hand, 
writing, or any part of them, in your opinion ? 
. A. No, they are not. 

Q. Won't you give your reasons why they are not ? 

A. These checks do not bear the general character of Mr. 
Hunter's handwriting. 

Q. Does any part of it, either the filling up, the figures, or 
the signature ? 

A, No, sir, none of them. 

Q. Can you point out the particulars in which they do not ? 

A. It is not the same power of the pen and not the same 
movement of the hand. 

Q. Won't you show in what particular it is not the same 
power of the pen or movement of the hand ? 

A. In regard of the power in the signature, if the pen makes 
a line, the power of the pen is always in the beginning of the 
line in the genuine. 

Q. In the forged checks the power is not in the beginning ? 

A. No, sir, but towards the bottom, they are mended, nearly 
every letter has two or three lines. 

Q. Will you point out on the photographs where those lines 
are ? 

A. In the / of the lower one, and in the n, this has been 
mended all over ; the H is mended, here are three lines in the 
H ; the first line of the n has been made on the other side ; 
the power of the genuine is at the top of the flourish, this has 
been mended all through ; the Ms a combination of at least 
four different lines ; the r has been made by several strokes. 

Q. [by the Commissioner]. Was that made with <»ne stroke 
of the pen [referring to the r in Hunter] and then this heavy 
line put around ? 

A. Yes, sir ; the heavy line was made laet; the e in Hunter 
appears the same. 

Q. Look at those square dots, and compare them with the 
genuine ; could those be made with a stroke of the pen ? 

A. No, sir. 
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Q. Tell us whether those oan possibly be made by the bear- 
ing of the pen ? 

A. No. 

Q. The dot in the second check is natural ?, 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. These were both photographed in the same way, and 
with perfect fidelity ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Look at those letters and lines, and that flourish in the 
upper photograph ? 

A. The flourish is made of three or four lines — five lines. 

Q. Come down to the genuine check ? 

A. The outside of the line is dark, and the interior not so 
thick, it is made with one stroke. 

Q. Now point out that on the photograph, the forged check 
No. 116 ; begin at the D. 

A. This has no regular line, it has been traced ; the pen 
never made such a movement as that, but a free and easy one. 
The P is a double line, it is just the same in g*, it is not free 
and easy ; in W you see three strokes of the pen ; the A in 
Wheeler is the same as if it had been traced ; I think it has 
been traced to leave a slight impression on the paper, and was 
afterwards filled in with the pen. 

Q. Look at the F and see if any power of mortal man could 
make the downward crossing of the F with a stroke of the 
pen. 

A. No, sir. 

Q. It could not be done with ink in the pen ? 

A. No, sir, [witness is shown check No. 380,J there are 
three lines in the t in Fifty ; the F in Fifty has been mended, 
the crossing of the F has been filled in with ink; the C is 
with two strokes of the pen ; there are one or two lines in the 
6 of " 5600 ;" that*line that runs from the y to the s in " Fif- 
ty-six," did not go up naturally, it got up very slowly ; all 
tliese letters are pointed, the weight of the pen not being on 
the top. 
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Cross-exatjiiined : 

Q. When did you first see Mr. Hunter write ? 

A. About a week ago — since this investigation . oorn- 
menoed. 

Q. That is the way you became acquainted with his hand- 
writing ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You never saw him write before ? 

A. I never saw him write but once, and that was since this 
investigation commenced. 

Redirect: 

Q. Y'ou have received notes from him ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Have you the notes ? 

A. Yes, sir ; it was since this investigation commenced. 

Q. Were they in a natural or artificial hand ? 

A. In a natural hand. ^ 

E. Del AFIELD SmTH, called for the defence, and testified as 
follows : I am District Attorney of the United States ; as 
such officer it is my duty to make an investigation when 
any charge of crime against the United States is brought to 
my notice. 

Q. It is your duty as such officer to try to ascertain the 
truth, and not to convict the innocent, nor let the guilty go 
free? 

A. That is undoubtedly my duty. 

Q. Of this case, from what I understand, you have no per- 
sonal knowledge ? 

A. None whatever, except what I may be said to derive 
from the examination of the checks. 

Q. You have no knowledge of the handwriting ? 

A. None whatever, except so far as I might derive it from 
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coraparing it with acknowledged ohecks, and I am by no 
means an expert in the matter. 

Q. You would not trust your own judgment ? 

A. Not at all ; I would not have undertaken this case on 
my own judgment derived from any comparison of handwrit- 
ing ; I would trust my own judgment as derived from state- 
ments made to me by competent persons. 

Q. When you commenced this investigation it was on the 
statement of others upon which you relied ? 

A. It was upon those statements, together with an examina- 
tion of the checks. 

Q. The facts stated to you led you to suppose at that time 
that Mr. Hunter was guilty of the crime charged ? i 

A. They did ; I supposed he was guilty ; I was perfectly 
confident he was guilty. 

Q. Was not that confidence inspired in you by the confi- 
dence of the man who presented the case to you ? 

A. I will answer that in this way, and I would like to state 
precisely what I did about it ; on or about the 12th of March 
I received a letter from Mr. Cisco, requesting me to call upon 
him, giving the reason that the matter he wished to present 
to me could be presented better at his place than at mine ; I 
went there and was asked into an upper room, and there upon 
the table were these two disputed checks with a large num- 
ber of acknowledged checks of Mr. Hunter spread out ; Mr. 
Cisco expressed to me his undoubted confidence that the two 
disputed checks were actually signed by Hunter, and I will 
.Bay, in justice to him, that I think he was perfectly sincere in 
,it— rrl feel that I knew that he waS perfectly sincere in it ; he 
went on to state the whole case to me as he understood it ; I 
suggested to hinj that the matter had better be inquired into 
further and investigated further before I took any steps in it, 
and he acceded to that proposition, and I left him ; returning 
to my office, I stated the whole matter to my assistant, Mr. 
Andrews, who has been in the office a good deal longer than 
I have, and in whose judgment and experience I have a great 
deal of confidene© and reliance ; the nei^t 4ay I recjuested him 
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to go down to Mr. Cisco's office with me, and we went down 
together, and Mr. Cisco proceeded to make substantially the 
same statement that he made to me the day before, exhibiting 
the checks also in the same manner ; I expressed to Mr. 
Cisco my confidence that Mr. Hunter was guilty ; Mr. Cisco 
said that he would make further investigation, in accordance 
with my suggestion of the day before, and I left him. 

Q. At this time did [he state to you anything about being 
able to trace the money J? 

A. Yes ; he stated, I think, on that second interview, or 
perhaps on the third interview, that he had conversed with 
Mr. Noyes, and Mr. Noyes had heard his statement of the rpat- 
ter — the same statement that had been made to me — and that 
Mr. Noyes seemed to be very much impressed with the state- 
ment that he made of the matter, and had then suggested that 
it would be well to extend the investigation into the inquiry 
whether or not Mr. Hunter was possessed, on or about the 
the time of the alleged crime, of more than his usual amount 
of money. And Mr. Cisco subsequently said to me that he 
had made such an examination, and he thought there were 
traces of an unusual amount of money about that time, de- 
posited by Mr. Hunter. The proof of that had already been 
given, such as it is. 

Q. Did he suggest to you that that was one of the circum- 
stances that led him to a belief of Hunter's guilt ? 

A. Yes ; he stated that as a prominent fact, as leading his 
mind to believe in the guilt of Mr. Hunter, although the prin- 
cipal and absorbing fact was what he thought to be the simi- 
larity in the handwriting ; that was the great point ; although 
he gave also great importance to the fact of his having more 
than his usual amount of money at that time. 

Q. That seemed to affect his mind a great deal ? 

A. It did. 

Q,. At that time did you know that Mr. Cisco's health had 
been impaired from his close application to business? 

A. Yes, sir. 
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Q. Did you know that his mind at that time Was somewha^^ 
morbid on the subject of the complete and perfect administra- 
tion of his office ? 

A. I should not like to say that his mind was morbid on the 
subject, but I will say that he had a very honorable pride in 
his office, and believed it was not easy to pass a forged check 
through the Assistant Treasurer's office. 
. Q. You have had experience, have you not, in examining 
into matters connected with crime ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. With your experience, and with the aid of your eminent 
associate, Mr. G-erard, would you not believe that an examina- 
tion of any man by you two, and a cross-examination by you 
two, would aid in the development of the truth relating to the 
thing charged ? 1 

c A. I should think that ordinarily a guilty person could not 
withstand an examination by counsel so astute as my friend 
Mr. G-erard. 

Mr. PiERREPONT : I now propose here, when you are through, 
that you and Mr. Gerard will take Mr. Hunter and examine 
him under oath ; that we on our side will not ask him a ques- 
tion ; that no one shall question him but yourself, Mr. G-erard, 
and the Commissioner. 

Witness : I will state a little further about this matter : 
It will be observed that after these various interviews with 
Mr. Cisco, I commenced proceeding against Mr. Hunter: I 
felt that it was a very important matter, as respects not only 
public justice but himself, and it was my duty to act with 
great deliberation ; I went to G-eneral Dix, and endeavored to 
repeat Mr. Cisco's statement to him, and see how it would 
strike him, and obtain his advice on the subject ; while the 
matter was pending in this way, and while I was daily en- 
gaged in the trial of important causes in the court, Mr. Hul- 
burd, the Chairman of the Investigating Committee, came to 
see me alone, as he states in his letter, and stated that pro- 
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oeedings should be instituted promptly against Mr. Hunter, 
and, I will add, that being the only way in which a proper 
investigation could be made, unless it should be taken by a 
committee ; my opinion was, that the better way was to 
have it examined before the United States Commissioner; my 
object was to elicit the truth ; at the same time that I took 
hold of the case I believed Mr. Hunter to be guilty, and I in- 
tended to convict him if I could, unless I should change my 
mind as to his guilt ; I was so much engaged in court the day 
that Mr. Hulburd called alone, that I commenced no proceed- 
ings ; the next day Mr. Hulburd and Mr. Rollins^ another member 
of the committee, called ; they expressed some disappointment 
that the proceedings had not been instituted the day before, 
and requested that they should bo instituted that day, without 
fail, and I promised they should be ; it is proper to say that 
Mr. Hulburd did not represent that the Investigating Com- 
mittee had examined into the matter ; but he did say that if 
I had any reluctance to commencing the proceedings he should 
have no objection to having it stated that the Investigating 
Committee, or he might have said the Chairman of the In- 
vestigating Committee, had requested it; the letter which he 
has published is substantially correct; I went down to the 
Treasurer's that very morning and told Mr. Cisco that the 
Chairman of the Investigating Committee had requested pro- 
ceedings to be commenced forthwith, and that I desired him 
to make, an affidavit; he objected, on the ground that he 
thought it would not look well for him to make an affidavit 
in the matter ; I then proposed that his cashier or paying 
teller should make the affidavit; he did not accede to that; I 
had promised the Chairman of the Investigating Committee 
that proceedings should be commenced that day, and I there- 
fore requested my assistant, Mr. Andrews, to draw up the 
affidavit, stating that it was upon information and belief, and 
that I would make it myself, remarking that whatever I would 
do at all I would do openly, and was perfectly willing to take 
the responsibility of making the affidavit. 
Q. What did Mr. Cisco say to you about your making it ? 
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A. When I proposed to make the afBdavit he requested 
that I would do so ; I ought to say, in justice to him, that I 
did not understand from him at all that he was unwilling to 
take the responsibility of acting as a complainant in the mat* 
ter ; on , the contrary, he expressed great confidenoe in Mr. 
Hunter's guilt, and a desire that the prosecution should go on, 
and stated that he was ready to come forward as a witness at 
any time when I should desire it. 

Q Did he speak with the same kind of confidence then that 
he did on his own examination. 

A. He did ; I will say one word more; I departed from my 
usual course in this case with respect to an examination; 
when a party is bailed he is supposed to waive an examina- 
tion, but I thought it right that in a case involving the un- 
certainty which a charge of forgery always involves, and 
especially where a man has so high a character as I under- 
stood Mr. Hunter had, it was right that he should have an ex- 
amination ; and I selected the present Commissioner as a 
gentleman that I supposed to be more experienced and mature 
than any other gentleman in this district ; and if, before the 
case closes, I am satisfied that the evidence is not sufficient to 
hold Mr. Hunter, I shall do everything within my humble 
power to do him justice. 

With respect to the employment of counsel, Mr. Cisco, act 
ing in behalf of the government, retained Mr. Brady without- 
consultation with me ; but when he stated that he had done 
so, I expressed my gratification at the fact. I said fo him, 
after I had made up my mind to commence the proceedings, 
that the decisions of the Courts had restricted the matter of 
the examination and comparison of handwriting within a very 
narrow compass, but that I did not think the United States 
Courts were so committed to the restriction that they might 
not perhaps be moved to enlarge the rule, and I added that if 
it would be agreeable to him, it would be exceedingly so to 
me, to employ counsel of such standing that he might have a 
guaranty at the close of the case in his (Mr. Cisco's) mind that 
nothing had been left undone which ought to be or could be 
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done properly in the case. He asked me which counsel I 
would name, and I mentioned Mr. O'Conor, and said that 
prohably Mr. O'Conor would like to associate with himself 
some person, aod if he had no objection I would employ Mr* 
O'Conor, and ask him to select the person he thought best fitted 
to act with us in the case. Mr. Cisco assented to all this, and 
I went to Mr. O'Conor and employed him as counsel associated 
with me for the government; and I asked him to name the 
counsel he desired associated with us. Mr. O'Conor said he 
would think about the matter and write me a letter. He 
wrote me a letter the next day, in which he recommended Mr. 
Gerard ; so I went to Mr. Gerard and employed him for the 
government. I did not suppose, and do not suppose now, that 
Mr. Cisco has any wish except such as is consistent with truth 
and justice. Both Mr. O'Conor and Mr. Gerard were employ- 
ed for the government by me personally, and I am responsible 
for their employment, and what is more grievous, I am respon- 
sible for their compensation. I want to add one word more lest 
I may have done injustice to Mr. Cisco. I want to say that I 
have never conversed with a client or a person who had a more 
deep and, as I think, honest conviction than he had of the 
guilt of Mr. Hunter in this case ; he imparted to me and my 
associates the same confidence — not, perhaps, the same confi- 
dence — ^biit it was a very great confidence. 

Q. With him it was excessive ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q,. Did you ever know a man in your life on a point where 
there had not been an investigation who wasTso very sure ? 

A. I don't know but I have ; I have waived the privilege 
here of a counsel because I do not see that anybody could be 
harmed by it. 

Mr. Smith and Mr. Gerard then held a short consultation 
In regard to Mr. Pierrepont's proposition to allow them to ex- 
amine Mr. Hunter, at the end of which Mr. Smith said that 
they acceded to it. 
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Mr. Hunter on the Stand. 
John W. Hunter, being sworn, testifies as follows : 

Q. (by Mr. Smith). I want to ask you whether you wrote 
the signatures to the ohecks in question, Exhibits A and B, or 
any parts of those checks, or either one of them ? 

A. I never did ; I never saw them until the 25th day of 
February — I think that was the day we discovered them. 

Q. (by Mr. Gerard). Do you know, or have you any idea, 
who wrote them ? 

A. Not any. 

Mr. Gerard : That is all. 

Mr. Pierrepont : How about the money matters. 

Mr. Smith: If there is anybody that can make a better ex- 
hibit of his money affairs than Mr. Hunter I would like to see 
him — I would like to be that man. 

If the Commissioner pleases, I am perfectly satisfied from 
the evidence that has been adduced here that ^Mr. Hunter is 
entirely innocent of the charge laid against him ; and I need 
not say that, being so satisfied, I desire that the case shall be 
dismissed in such a way as shall best subserve the end of doing 
him entire justice, and make some reparation to him for the 
wrong that has been unintentionally perpetrated against him- 

Mr. Gerard : I simply say that I concur. 

Mr. Pierrepont : I simply say that it is worthy of the two 
gentlemen. 

-J The Court : It is not necessary for me to express any opin- 
ion. My conviction is entire in the innocence of Mr. Hunter , 
and I am glad that his discharge has been accomplished by the 
frank, free admission of the counsel for the government. 
The case was then dismissed. 



APPENDIX. 



Letter &om Gteorge S. Ooe, Esq., President of American Exchange Bank. 

New York, March 7, 1864. 

My dear Sir : I was yesterday called upon by my neighbor John 
W. Hunter, Esq., whom I have familiarly known, and highly 
esteemed, for some fifteen years past, during which time we have 
lived in constant social intercourse. He informed me (confidentially) in 
general terms, of an unhappy occurrence in the official business of 
your and his departments. 

Knowing Mr. Hunter as I do, to be a gentleman who has been 
content to live with great economy and frugality these many years, 
within the limits of a moderate income, during which he has reared 
to habits of industry a most interesting family— a consistent member 
of the Episcopal Church — a most useful and honorable citizen of 
Brooklyn, where he is recognized for his zeal in promoting all good 
institutions, and especially those of education and benevolence, of 
strictly temperate and exemplary habits, and free from the breath of 
calumny — ^you will not be surprised that his statement awakened 
my most ardent sympathy. 

I believe Mr. Hunter as incapable of *a dishonest act as either of 
us. He is one of those exceptional men whom I would now select 
from the whole community for a responsible trust. The simplicity of 
his habits, his long and faithful service for thirty years, through 
varied and successive administrations, his uniform and consistent 
character — aU preclude the idea of wrong. Suspicion can only 
attach to such a man on the clearest and irrefragable testimony. iF- 
it do, then all of us who hold re^onsible positions are ever in 
danger, and the longest life of integrity affords no guarantee for 
reputation. 

I beg that you will allow my judgment, from almost daily obser- 
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vation of Mr. Hunter, to have due weight in establishing the 
strongest presumption in his favor, to which I believe him eminently 
entitledj and that for hia sake, no less than justice, the true solution 
of the mystery may be speedily reached. 

Pray excuse my earnestness, as that of a friend, and believe me, 

My dear sir, 

Yours, very truly, 

Geobge S. Coe. 
John J. Cisco, Esq. 



Letter from Qen. Spinner, Treasurer of the TTnited States. 

Treasurer's Office, March 23, 1 864. 
My dear Sir : Your favor of the 21st instant is received. I 
have little hope that I shall be able to leave my post during the com- 
ing season, but if I do, I shall certainly give you a call. 

You do not speak of your unpleasant situation. Well you know 

that was not necessary. I have never been mistaken in a man that I 

knew. If you are a rogue, I will give up judging of men's characters. 

I have known you long and well, and am willing to bet my life 

that you are all right. 

Faithfully, your friend, 

F. E. Spinner. 
J, W. Hunter, Esq., New York, 



Letter from Mr. Hnlbnrd. 



New York, April 21, 1864. 
Dear Sir : In relation to the case of Mr. Hunter, which is pend- 
ing before Commissioner White, I desire to say that the case has 
never been investigated by the Committee of which I am Chairman, 
and has never been before it in any form. All the information I 
obtained in respect to the facts was received from Mr. Cisco. I 
called upon District Attorney Smith once alone, and again with Mr. 
Rollins, one of my associates on the Committee, and we expressed the 
opinion that the case should be investigated at once, not intending to 
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intimate that we had any knowledge of the case individually or as a 
Committee. 

I am induced to make this statement by reading a report of your 
opening remarks before the Commissioner, in behalf of Mr. Hunter. 
Truly yours, 

C. T. HULBURD, 

Chairman of Committee, 
Sidney Webster, Esq. 



Closing of the Investigation before Commissioner White, 

The Commissioner said that the conviction of Mr. Hunter's inno- 
cence was as strong in his mind as in the mind of either coun- 
sel. My conviction of his innocence is entire, and I am glad 
that his discharge has been accomplished by the frank, full admission 
of the counsel for the government. 

Mr. John W. Hunter was therefore discharged, and in the opinion 
of all who have heard the testimony, left the court-room without a 
stain upon his character. His friends, comprising many of the first 
men in the city, congratulated him with tears in their eyes as the 
District Attorney declared his innocence. 

The whole case has been one of interest, and the ingenuity of his 
counsel in eliciting the truth, calling in even the aid of photography 
to assist them, has been seldom excelled. 



Letter from Hiram Barney, Esq., Oollector of Oustoms. 

CusTOM-HousE, New York, April 25, 1864. 
John W. Hunter, Assistant Auditor of the Customs, will resume 
the drawing of checks as authorized in my letter to you of September 
26, 1861. 

I am, respectfully. 

Your obedient servant, 

HiRAH Barney, 

Collector, 
John J. Cisco, Esq., 

Assistant Treasurer ^^-^New York, 



COMMENTS OP THE PBESS ON MR. HUNTER'S CASE. 



Correspondence of the Rochester Eocpress, April — , 1864. 

Messrs Edetobs : Your paper, in common with all others con- 
taining news by telegraph, recently announced the arrest of J. W. 
Hunter, Assistant Auditor in the New York custom-house, on a 
charge of fraud. Will you, to oblige one who knows Mr. Hunter 
well, and as an act of justice to him, be kind enough to give this 
statement of the facts in the case an insertion in your valuable jour 
nal. The facts are briefly these : 

On the 24th of December, 1863, two checks, one for S4,200 in 
coin, and the other for $5,600 in currency, were presented by some 
one at the Assistant Treasurer's office and were paid by the Teller. 
Nothing more was heard of them until about the middle of February, 
1864, wlien the financial officer in the custom-house, who balances 
the accounts between the Assistant Treasurer and the custom-house^ 
found checks of duplicate numbers, which, on being shown to Mr. 
Hunter and the Auditor, Mr. Ogden, were pronounced forgeries. Mr. 
Hunter immediately took them to the Assistant Treasurer, Mr. Cisco, 
and commenced investigations to discover the forger. Judge of the 
surprise of himself and friends when it was concluded to have Mr. 
Hunter arrested. This step is even now conceded by those who par- 
ticipated in it to have been ill-advised^ and without foundation. In- 
deed so perfectly convinced of the fact that there was not a shadow 
of truth in the accusation, were those who knew him best, that Mr. 
Barney, the Collector, and Mr. Ogden, the Auditor of the custom- 
house, immediately became his bail to the amount required, and 
scouted the idea that even a suspicion should with any reason rest 
upon him. The forgery is so miserably done, that Mr. Hunter's little 
girl, a mere child, immediately pointed it out on inspecting the papers. 
Suspicion, amounting almost to certainty, has fastened itself upon the 
real party, but with that I have nothing to do. 

Mr. Hunter is a gentleman of eminent moral worth and standing, 
and against whom, heretofore, suspicion has not dared to breathe. His 
integrity is unimpeachable. He has been in the present position in 
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the custom-house, amid all the mutations and revolutions of party, 
for the last thirty years, and maintained the same with marked ability 
and success. Under such circumstances am I asking too much when 
I request a suspension at least of public judgment in this matter until 
the facts can be made fully clear 1 I trust not, for it seems cruel that 
a gentleman so highly and universally respected and beloved by all who 
know him, as is Mr. Hunter, should even temporarily suffer from a 
charge as heinous, as I am satisfied it will prove to be unfounded. 

J. C. C. 



From the Brooklyn DaUy Union, April 14, 1864. 

Mr. Cisco is generally supposed to be mortal, and has the unmista- 
kable marks of mortality about him. He even went so far, a day or 
two since, as to admit in open court that he could be sick. It is 
quite possible that he may some day die. But it does not seem 
possible that he should be convinced that he is i^llible, or that in 
the ordinary attributes of mortality — error, prejudice, or misconcep- 
tion — ^he can be classed with his fellow-men. Mr. Cisco was sure that 
he knew Mr. Hunter's signature. The statement to the contrary of 
Mr. Hunter himself,, of fifty experts, or of a man turning state's evi- 
dence and swearing that he forged it, could not shake the equal mind of 
the Jove-like Cisco. There were peculiarities about the signature in re- 
gard to which he could not be deceived. All this he avowed repeat- 
edly under oath, and his words were taken down verbatim. 

Yesterday, when the case came up. Judge Pierrepont, Mr. Hunter's 
counsel, brought Mr. Cisco face to face with the absurdity of his 
position in a manner which, if anything can, must bring him to his 
senses. He placed Mr. Cisco hypothetically in the position of Mr. 
Hunter, and asked him if he should be arrested on a gold-certificate 
which he knew was forged, if he would not regard it as an outrage. 
He answered that he would. Judge Pierrepont then showed Mr. 
Cisco a forged signature of his own, written by a man present at the 
time, before witnesses; and Mr. Cisco declared it was genuine. 
Clearly Mr. Cisco must see that on his own infallibility, proven false, 
he has done precisely that for Mr, Hunter which he would be outraged 
if any one had done for him. 

Either the signature of the checks in question is a forgery or Mr. 
Hunter is guilty of fraud. . Mr. Hunter, for thirty years an officer in 
the custom-house, an old resident of Brooklyn, honored and respected 

16 
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by all who know him, is not likely to have sold his reputation for a 
few thousand dollars Yet Mr. Cisco, on his own unaided and inde- 
pendent judgment, proven to be so poor that he could not rely on it 
to verify his own signature, swears, in effect, that Mr. Hunter has 
thus sold himself. The case shows remarkable stupidity or a motive 
more disgraceful than apparent. 



Correspondence of the Rochester DemocixU, April — , 1864. 

For some days past anr examination has been going on before the 
United States Commissioner of this city, which, although simple in 
itself, has, nevertheless, developed a most remarkable feature of 
human character, and amply demonstrates how in our courts of law 
people should be careful in regard to the testimony which they give. 
Mr. Hunter, one of our custom-house officers, well-known during the 
past forty years for his uprightness and integrity, was arrested about a 
month since, at the instance of Mr. Hulburd, Chairman of the Con- 
gressional Committee on investigating custom-house affairs, on the 
charge of having forged some checks on the Sub-Treasury. The af- 
fair had been noised about Wall street for weeks previous that such 
chfecks had been forged ; but nobody knew who was the forger. I 
must not forget to mention here that checks were constantly drawn in 
the course of his business by Mr. Hunter on the Sub-Treasury, and 
that Mr. Hunter himself, one fine morning, discovered that the above- 
mentioned checks were forged, there appearing no record for them on 
the books. He immediately told the affair to his friends, but, as 
already stated, Mr. Hulburd was of opinion that Mr. Hunter him- 
self was the forger of about $10,000, and that he had in this man- 
ner robbed the treasury. Hence the arrest. Now as to the examina- 
tion before the United States Commissioner. Mr. Cisco, our intelligent 
Sub-Treasurer, was one of the principal witnesses. He swore posi- 
tively that the signatures on the checks in dispute were Mr. Hunter's 
signatures ; that if Mr. Hunter, with all the respect he had for him, 
should swear under oath that they were not his. signatures, he (Cisco) 
would not believe him. He went further, and said if a forger would 
now come before him and tell him that he had forged Mr. Hunter's 
signature, he (Cisco) would not believe the forger, so positive was he 
that Mr. Hunter's signature was genuine. Now mark the course 
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pursued by Judge Pierrepont, Mr. Hunter's counsel, after this posi- 
tive evidence of Mr. Cisco was obtained. He engaged a down-town 
clerk, an excellent penman, who knew Mr, Cisco's signature well, and 
got him to imitate the Sub-Treasurer's handwriting and signature. 
This was done in the presence of several members of the bar, but, of 
course, unknown to Mr. Cisco. Armed with this, Judge Pierrepont 
on the next day again examined Mr. Cisco, and after questioning him 
on some minor matters, referred to his positive evidence given on the 
previous day. He then produced a number of checks and papers, 
among which was the one containing the imitation of Mr. Cisco's 
signaturCi ''Is this your signature?" (showing him the paper pur- 
posely got up for the occasion.) " Yes, sir," replied the Sub-Treas- 
urer. " Are you positive this is your own signature, written by 
yourself?" " Of course I am," was the next reply. This was suffi- 
cient for the defence, and Mr. Cisco's positive testimony of the previ- 
ous day was, of course, considerably shaken. How the case will end 
is hard to tell, but it is the general opinion that Mr. Hunter is inno- 
cent of the charges brought against him. Mr. Cisco will have to be 
a little more guarded in future when he gives such positive testimony. 



From the Brooklyn Eagle, April — , 1864. 

It would be gratifying to the public if Mr. -Hunter would give his 
idea of the secret history, the under-current of the recent " Hunter in- 
vestigation." The case, as before the public, is this. A -man in 
whose commercial integrity his fellow-citizens have had confidence for 
nearly half a century, is accused, in the most peremptory manner, by 
government officials, with fraud. These parties betray an intense in- 
terest in the matter, going to the unusual length of making affidavits 
concerning matter yet to be investigated ; they publish to the world the 
undoubted guilt of the accused; they go upon the stand and swear to- 
the most absolute falsehoods — not with intent, but nevertheless to the 
effect ; they attempt to exclude favorable evidence ; they rush in the 
face of public opinion ; they discover their false position ; they again 
go upon the stand, swear they are mistaken, express a desire to en. 
tlrely exonerate the accused, admit their error, and ask that the pros- 
ecution may be permitted to withdraw. 

It is obvious that District Attorney Smith, was in too great a. 
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huny — his zeal outran his discretion. It is equally clear that Mr. 
Cisico was a very greatly mistaken man when he swore to the 
validity of a forgery, and yet how perfectly positive, how insultingly 
certain he was — ^his zeal outran his discretion. Mr. Hunter's name 
has come from the fire of this prosecution — ^possibly persecution- 
brighter, clearer, more signally honorable than ever, and we congrat- 
ulate him that he has, while clearing his own skirts from taint of ac- 
cusation, taught the very zealous and very in<£screet gentlemen across 
the river a severe and suggestive lesson. Recurring to our origina 
suggestion, we ask, in the name of the moneyed community, every man 
of which is interested in the bearings of the case, for an innde view 
of affairs. Why was Mr. Cisco so persistent in this matter? Why 
was a bungling coin check paid on the 24th of December, when it 
was well known that such checks were not drawn by competent 
authority after the 12th of that month ; these checks were forgeries 
who drew them ? Has Mr. Cisco any suspicion of their authorship 
Is it desirable to screen anybody ? No one can tell as much about 
this as Messrs. Hunter and Cisco, and we call upon those gentlemen 
to jeveal all they know. The friends of Mr. Hunter should see to it 
that all the facts are brought out, and that the truth be exposed, no 
matter who is proven guilty. 



From the New York Daily TimeSy April — , 1864. 

Confidence in one's own judgment is a very excellent thing, in spite 
of the fact that it sometimes leads to a degree of dogmatism that seems 
very much like arrogance. Our excellent Sub-Treasurer, Mr, Cisco 
in some testimony which he gave the other day, as to the genuineness 
of the signature to a check which had been paid at his office, carried 
this confidence to an extent that would seem, to say the least, a little 
dangerous. He swore that the signature was genuine — ^that it was 
impossible for him to be deceived as to the handwriting of Mr. 
Hunter, whose name was signed to the checks — that the opinions of 
any number of experts on the subject would not in the least shake his 
own — ^that Mr. Hunter's sworn statement would not affect it — and 
that if a man should turn state's evidence, and swear that he forged 
the signature, Mr. Cisco would not believe him. This, certainly, is 
a very strong statement — so strong as inevitably to suggest a sub- 
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ptcion that Mr. Cisco must have some very strong motive for proclaim- 
ing, under oath, and with such extraordinary emphasis, his belief in 
the absolute infallibility of his own judgment in a matter concerning 
which, as everybody knows, the most skilful men in the world are 
constantly misled. 

The action of Mr. Cisco, in this instance, seems the more remark- 
fable, when it is remembered that the character of a man, who has 
hitherto stood quite as well as Mr. Cisco in this community, is 
to be blasted forever by this testimony, if it carries the weight 
Mr. Cisco thinks it deserves. Mr. Hunter's name has either been 
forged, or else Mr. Hunter has deliberately rubbed the government 
of about ten thousand dollars. For thirty years Mr. Hunter 
has held a place of high responsibility and trust in this city, 
— ^he has had opportunities to take hundreds of thousands of dollars 
from the public treasury, but no human being ever before uttered a 
syllable of suspicion as to his integrity. It certainly, on the face of 
the case, is quite as likely that his name has been forged as that he 
has turned dishonest suddenly on so small a temptation ; and he is 
entitled to the fullest and fairest investigation of the whole affair be 
fore he is adjudged guilty, even if Mr. Cisco's estimate of his own pre- 
ternatural sagacity should be somewhat damaged thereby. Some 
remarks made by Judge Pierrepont, Mr. Hunter's counsel in this case, 
which will be found in another column, deserves and will repay atten- 
tion in this connection. 



From the New York Observer^ April — , 1864. 

An instance of human fallibility has just occurred in this city, which 
\nll be historic in our courts of law, and it ought to be a life-long les- 
son to all who are called on to give testimony. Mr. John W. Hunter 
has been under examination charged with forgery on the Sub-Treasury. 
Mr. Cisco, the head of the Treasury here, and a man of the highest 
possible character for honor and integrity, being called as a witness^ 
swore positively that no man could imitate Mr. Hunter's hand- 
writing so as to deceive him ; that he could not be imposed upon 
with respect to writing that he was familiar with. When he had com- 
mitted himself beyond all reservation to this positive opinion, he wa^ 
presented by Judge Pierrepont, the counsel, with a slip of paper, and 
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asked if that was his own handwriting ? He replied that it wa«. His 
attention was called to the fact that it was somewhat blurred, but he 
said that made no difference ; he recognized it perfectly ; it was his 
own. The counsel then informed the court that the paper was writ- 
ten by Mr. Paine, in the presence of several eminent witnesses 
who had attached their marks to it, so as to be able to identify 
it, and that Mr. Cisco had thus unwittingly testified. to another man's 
handwriting as his own ! If he could be so easily deceived in his own 
handwriting, how much more likely was he to be mistaken in that of 
another man ! 

This conspicuous case is a warning to us all not to be too positive 
in our opinions and assertions. It is Yery easy to be mistaken. We 
are all liable to err. And, generally speaking, they are the more fre- 
quently in error who come the nearest to claiming infallibility. It is 
no sign of correctness that a man is willing to, back his opinion with 
an oath, or to dissert the impossibility of his being deceived. 



Washington Correspondence of the New York World, April 20, 1864. 

Judge Pierrepont's remarkable coup de force in the forgery case of 
Cisco vs. Hunter attracts great attention here. Several leading 
officials of the Treasury department, who know Hunter, and believe in 
his honesty, declare that the District Attorney must abandon the 
case. 



From the Boston Daihf Journal^ April 28, 1864. 

The .case of John W. Hunter, a clerk in the New York custom- 
house, recently tried on a charge of forgery, presents some remarkable 
features. It appears that certain drafts on Mr. Cisco, the Assistant 
United States Treasurer, have to be signed by Mr. Hunter, and that 
two such drafts, one for $5,600 and the other for $4,200, were pre- 
sented and paid, but were pronounced forgeries by the clerks at the 
custom-house, who afterwards received them from Mr. Cisco, and 
also by Mr. Hunter. Mr. Cisco, however, declared that they were 
genuine checks, and had Mr. Hunter arrested on the charge of de- 
frauding the government of the money paid on them. At the trial, 
he swore roundly that Mr. Hunter made the checks, and that he 
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knew that nobody but Hunter could have made them, and that no 
man could deceive him about handwriting with which he was 
familiar. Mr. Cisco's clerk testified in the same vein. The govern- 
ment also introduced testimony to show that, in January (the time 
when the checks were paid), Hunter had deposited in certain banks 
large amounts of money. 

The defence adopted an ingenious expedient to destroy the force of 
Mr. Cisco's testimony. They employed an expert penman to imitate the 
signature of Mr. Cisco, in order to test whether he could be deceived 
as to handwriting with which he is familiar. The success of the ex- 
periment was perfect. The penman wrote the words, " Very truly yours, 
John J. Cisco," and ^Mr. Cisco, on being asked if the writing was 
his, answered, *' Undoubtedly it is." Thus perished the effect of Mr. 
Cisco's evidence. In the next place photographs of the two forged 
checks, and of two genuine checks, were made, and the writing en- 
larged to the greatest degree consistent with' distinctness. This 
showed clearly that the wiiting of the forged checks w^ traced and 
simulated. The mending up of the letters was as apparent as the 
letters themselves. Each letter showed that it took a number of 
strokes of the pen to make it. In the next place Mr. Hunter satis- 
factorily accounted for every cent which he deposited in the banks 
during the month of January. The result was so complete, that, 
before the defence had concluded its testimony, the United States 
District Attorney rose and stated hat he was perfectly satisfied 
of Mr. Hunter's complete innocence, and moved his discharge from 
arrest, which was done. 



From the Brooklyn Daily Times, April 25, 1864. 

As we announced at the outset of the examination of Mi;. Hun- 
ter before Commissioner White, Mr. Hunter was the scape-goat 
offered as a sacrifice for the fallibility of the Sub-Treasury. He has 
come out of the ordeal unscathed, and now Mr. Cisco must give up 
the search. The parties who committed the forgery have covered 
their tracks by this time, or, if they have not, it is no fault of Mr. 
Cisco's. It is another warning to business-men not to make too much 
noise about defalcations before they are perfectly sure of the right man. 
As we said before, Mr. Cisco will have to enter the loss on the books 
of the Sub-Treasury ; and that will be the end of it ; for, if the forger 
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was even now undei; arrest, Mr. Cisco's testimony against Mr. Hun- 
ter would release him. Thus has the Sub-Treasurer not only elevated 
Mr. Hunter in the esteem of the community, but also absolved the 
forger from the chances of detection and punishment. We cannot 
say that the trick is a smart one. 



From the Evening Post, April 25, 1864. 

Mr. John W. Hunter had been honorably acquitted, after a care- 
ful trial. Meantime, it is now certain that the checks were forged ; 
and the public asks, " by whom f" The person who committed the 
forgery is dangerous to the community ; he may repeat his operation, 
if not against the government, then against some one else. We hope 
the United States District Attorney and his assistants will do theu* 
best to ferret out the mystery of this crime, which has put an honor- 
able man to so much vexation and trouble, and which may be re- 
peated if the perpetrators are not discovered. 



Fr<m the New York Times, April 25, 1864. 

The investigation in the case of Mr. John W. Hunter came to a 
sudden and gratifying, but not an unexpected, termination on Satur- 
day. Its close was as extraordinary as its origin and progress. It 
grew out of the fact that two checks, one for $5,600, and the other 
for $4,200, signed by J. W. Hunter, were prcFented and paid at 
the office of Mr. Cisco, the Assistant Treasurer, and the money not 
paid over to the government. When the fraud was discovered, some 
days afterward, Mr. Hunter, on seeing the checks, pronounced them 
forgeries. The District Attorney, however, took the very unusual 
step of making an affidavit, accusing Mr. Hanter of having drawn 
them fraudulently, and appropriated the money to his own use On 
this affidavit Mr, Hunter was arrested. The District Attorney as- 
sociated with him Messrs. O' Conor and Gerard, two of the most 
eminent counsel in the city, to aid him in the prosecution. Mr. 
Cisco, sworn as a witness, testified in the most positive and peremp- 
tory manner that the signatures were genuine ; that he was not and 
could not be mistaken ; that Mr. Hunter's denial, under oath, would 
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have no weight with him, and that if any person should turn state's 
evidence and swear that he himself signed Mr. Himter's name, he 
would not helieve him. 

Experts were examined, and the weight of testimony was over- 
whelmingly against the genuineness of the signatures. Mr. Hunter 
was sworn, and testified that he never saw the checks till they were 
shown him after they had been paid. Peculiarities were pointed out 
which made it quite certain that they were forged. The District 
Attorney, having serviBd as complainant and prosecutor, next took the 
stand as a witness, and stated that he acted on Mr. Cisco's urgent 
representations in making the original affidavit — and that he was 
satisfied of Mr. Hunter's innocence. He afterward abandoned 
the prosecution, and the eminent counsel whom he had associated with 
him expressed their full concurrence in the conclusion he had reached. 
So Mr. Hunter is relieved from all imputation op suspicion of guilt in 
the matter. 

The zeal of the parties connected in this prosecution has been very- 
marked ; we trust it will not abate on account of the failure to convict 
an innocent man. It is now proved that these cheeks were forged ; 
we hope Mr. Cisco and the District Attorney will now push, without 
delay and with equal zeal, the question who forged them. Some fact 
were brought to light during the investigation which may direct such 
an inquiry, and perhaps guide it to a successful result. We trust 
they will receive the attention to which they are entitled. Mr. Cisco 
certainly owes it to himself to carry through the investigation in which 
thus &r he has shown so laudable a concern. 



From the Worldy April — , 1864. 

The case of Mr. John W. Hunter, concluded on Saturday before 
Commissioner White, will take its place as one of the catises celebrey 
and it is proper that contemporary record be made of its leading 
points. 

In the administration of revenue business at this port it is the duty 
of the Collector to deposit with the Assistant Treasurer drafts by the 
Secretary of the Treasury to the order of the Collector for the pay- 
ment of necessary disbursements, and money returnable to importers 
for drawback and excess of deposit for unascertained duties. Checks 
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for these items, as they become due, are drawn by the Collector on 
the Assistant Treasurer. During the collectorship of Mr. Schell, 
these checks were signed by the Collector in person, but the present 
Collector early deputed Auditor Ogden and Assistant Auditor Hun- 
ter to sign these checks. Formerly these checks were made payable 
to order, but Mr. Cisco, soon after he came into office, procured all 
checks to be drawn payable to bearer, and thus requiring no indorse- 
ment. 

At certain fixed periods these checks are returned by the Assistant 
Treasurer to the Auditor's office of the custom-house, on a receipt 
therefor. A clerk in the Auditor's office is detailed for the duty of 
receiving and examining these checks, and making up the cash ac- 
count of the Collector. 

In the latter part of the month of February last, two checks — one 
for four thousand two hundred dollars, payable to Page & Wheeler, 
in coin, dated December 24, 1863, and the other for ^ve thousand 
six hundred dollars in currency, payable to C. Johnson, dated also 
December 24, 1863 — were, in a large bundle of other checks, re- 
turned to Mr. Frederick Ogden, the Auditor's clerk, by Mr. Cisco, as 
checks paid and charged to the Collector's account. The Auditor's 
clerk was in the habit, on receiving these bundles of checks, to assort 
them first by months, and then by the printed check numbers. In 
doing the latter his attention was arrested by finding two cun^ency 
checks numbered 380, both purporting to be signed by Hunter, and 
one of them the clerk instantly pronounced a forgery. On further 
assortment of the coin- checks, his attention was attracted by peculiar 
indications about the numbering of one of them, and on inspection 
he pronounced that one also to be a forgery. The coin-check was num- 
bered 116, but it turned out that the number was altered from 76. 
When these checks were presented to Mr. Hunter he instantly de- 
nounced them as forgeries, as did Auditor Ogden. Mr. Cisco, how- 
ever, when he saw them, declared them to be genuine checks, and he 
even went so far as to stop all investigation which was not directed 
solely to the conviction of Hunter. The Assistant Treasurer bent all 
his energies, and all the power of his office in this community, to 
fasten guilt on the man he suspected. He communicated with the 
District Attorney, and, when that officer hesitated, he called to 'his 
aid the chairman of the committee of Congress investigating custom- 
house affiiirs, and, in the end, Hunter was arrested on warrant issued 
by United States Commissioner, charged on oath by District Attorney 
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Smith with violation of chapter 88 of act of Congress of March 3, 
1823. On examination before the Commissioner, conducted by the 
District Attorney and Mr. James W. Gerard, the government ex- 
pressed the most perfect confidence in securing a conviction of the 
accused. Mr. Cisco was called as a witness, and he swore roundly 
that Hunter made the checks, and that he knew that nobody but 
Hunter could have made them, and that no man could deceive him 
about handwriting with which he was familiar. The paying-teller 
of the Assistant Treasurer, Ferris, who paid the money on the checks^ 
also swore that Hunter made the checks ; that he was very confident 
he made them. The chief clerk of the Assistant Treasurer thought the 
handwriting was Hunter's, but his opinion did not rise to the absolute 
certainty of that of Messrs. Cisco and Ferris. The government also 
introduced testimony to show that, in January, Hunter had deposited 
in certain banks large amounts of money. 

The government case thus rested on two points ; one, the positive- 
ness of the opinion of Cisco as to handwriting, and the other, the 
fact that Hunter had, in January, been in possession of considerable 
sums of money. 

With the establishment of these two formidable points, which 
taken together certainly raised strong presumption of guilt, the prose- 
cution rested its case. The defence was ingenious and able. An expert 
penman, Mr. Joseph E. Paine, a book-keeper with A. A. Low & Bro's, 
imitated the signature of Mr. Cisco, so as to enable the counsel of Mr. 
Hunter to apply to Mr. Cisco the test he had invited, whether he could 
be deceived as to handwriting with which he is familiar. The success 
of the experiment was perfect. Mr. Paine wrote the words, " Veiy 
truly yours, John J. Cisco," and Mr. Cisco, on beings asked if the 
writing was his, answered, " undoubtedly it was." Thus perished the 
effect of Mr. Cisco's evidence. In the next place photographs of the 
two forged checks, and of two genuine checks, were made by the 
American Photograph Company, and the writing enlarged to the 
greatest degree consistent with distinctness. The effect of this was 
wonderful, and developed a new and important use of photog- 
raphy. 

By means of this process the letters of the forged checks were so 
magnified that it became visibly obvious that the writing therein was 
traced and simulated. The mending up of the letters was as appa- 
rent as the letters themselves. Each letter showed that it took a 
number of strokes of the pen to make it. In a word, the light of the 
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sun made it impossible to say. that the letters of the foiged checks 
were the natural handwriting of anybody. 

The prosecution had undertaken to lay stress on the fact that two 
pages were missing from Hunter's check-book, and that the missing 
numbers included " 76," which was the real number of one forged 
check. This was met by proof that blank checks were found in the 
hands of the stationer who furnished the books ; also that other books 
furnished by the same stationer had missing pages. 

This tended to show that the missing pages had never been bound 
in the book. 

As to the money deposited in January, the counsel for Mr. Hunter 
produced witnesses who testified to the source from which every penny 
came. So complete was the testimony that the District Attorney ad- 
mitted that few men could make so satisfactory an exposition of their 
money affairs. The result was so complete, that, before the defence 
had concluded its testimony, the District Attorney rose and stated 
that he was perfectly satisfied of Mr. Hunter's complete innocence, 
and moved his discharge from arrest. In this motion Mr. Gerard 
heartily joined. The Commissioner thereupon stated that his convic- 
tion of Hunter's innocence was equally clear. 

Mr. Hunter owes his complete exculpation first to the skill of his 
counsel, Mr. Edwards Pierrepont and Messrs. Webster & Craig, in 
eliciting and using appropriate and novel evidence. A better man- 
aged defence is hardly to be found in the records of our courts. But 
he had also, in his blameless life and upright career as a public ofiicerj 
a strong shield and defence. His exculpation is so complete that a 
chief result of this trial will be to make the general public as well 
acquainted, as his friends and the commercial public already were 
with the honorable reputation established, as such priceless possessions 
can only be, by high character, an unblemished life, and unswerving 
official integrity. 
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From the New York TrtbunCy Men/ 2, 1864. 

Although it has been more than a week since the case of Mr. John 
W, Hunter was concluded, we desire to add our voice to the general 
approval which followed his honorable discharge. 

Mr, Hunter was arrested on a charge of drawing two checks 
against government funds, and appropriating the money to his own 
use. The amount was $9,800, and the check was of the description 
which Mr. Hunter as Assistant- Auditor in the Sub-Treasury, was in 
the habit of drawing. The two in question were detected by the 
irregularity of their number, and Mr. Hunter, i?vhen they .were pre- 
sented to him, pronounced them forgeries. But it was suspected that 
Mr. Hunter's signature was genuine, and he was arrested and ex- 
amined. Mr. Cisco testified positively to the handwriting as Mr. 
Hunter's and there was other evidence to the same point. It was 
proved also that Mr. Hunter had recently deposited in bank a large 
amount of money, which was claimed to be the proceeds of these 
checks. 

But this apparently strong prima facte case was utterly destroyed 
by the defence. In the first place, Mr. Cisco's testimony was dis- 
credited by proof that he could not distinguish his own signature fi-om 
a forged one. In the second place, enlarged photographic copies of 
the check signatures, which purported to be Hunter's, showed that 
the letters were cobbled and patched by separate strokes of the pen, 
and were manifestly forgeries. In the third place, the sources from 
which Mr. Hunter received the money deposited in bank were satis- 
factorily traced. The whole evidence of his innocence was so com- 
plete that the prosecution was voluntarily abandoned by the govern-, 
ment, the District Attorney and the Commissioner both stating that 
no suspicion against Mr. Hunter remained. We remember no case 
wbich depended upon evidence touching points of such nicety as this, 
in which the demonstration of innocence wa^ so complete. 
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THE CLOSE. 



The following letter from Mr. John J. Cisco, late Assistant 
Treasurer of the United States in New York, to Mr. John 
W. Hunter, Assistant Auditor of the New York Custom- 
House, shows the entire change which has taken place in Mr. 
Cisco's opinion with regard to the origin of the checks upon 
which Mr. Hunter's name was forged, and which were paid in 
Mr. Cisco's office. Mr. Cisco has also seen fit to send his 
own check to cover all Mr. Hunter's expenses in the investi- 
gation : 



New York, July 1, 1864. 
Dear Sir : I desire now to say that no one could be more 
gratified than I am by your thorough and complete vindica- 
tion in the miatter of the fraudulent checks drawn on my 
office. Not a doubt rests on my mind of your entire inno- 
cence, and I deeply regret the erroneous theory on which I 
acted. It was a serious mistake which I regret should have 
been made. 

If there is anything further which I can' do to heal the 
wounds inflicted by my action I shall perform it with the 
sincerest pleasure. 

Very truly yours, 

John J. Cisco. 
John W. Hunter, Esq. 
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